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INTRODUCTORY Se ZA 


After an interval of more than half a century (strictly speaking, 54 
years), I have resumed the study of my favourite subject—Shakespeare, 
and that for the present in one aspect only—the enigma which presents itself 
in every phase of hisjlife and writings and shrouds him in impenetrable mist. 
Browning, in his well-known lines, very aptly puts in a nutshell the difficul- 
ty which the immortal poet presents at every step of his writings : 

` Asquith also acknowledges the sáme difficulty but in a different way : 
“Here’s my work : does. work discover 
What was rest from work—my life ? 


Did I live man’s hater, lover ? 
Leave the world at peace, at strife ? 
Blank of such a. record, truly, 
he the work I hand, this scroll, 
_ Yours to take or leave : as duly 
Mine remains the unproffered soul.” 
Browning—‘At the Mermaid.’ 


“The most splendid genius of his own or any other time has left behind 
him hardly a single undisputed. trace of his own personality. There has 
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not been preserved so much as a single line in his own handwriting of any 


` of his poems or plays.......... We do not know that the greatest teacher 


of antiquity wrote a single line. Shakespeare, who died less than three 
hundred years ago, must have written well over hundred-thousand. And 
yet, thanks to Plato and Xenophon, we have a far more definite and varied 
acquaintance with the man Socrates than we shall ever have with the man 
Shakespeare.” 

~ Munroe, who has made a careful and detailed study of the bard 
of Avon, very pithily remarks on the paucity of contemporary interest 


‘in Shakespeare : 


“The still silence: in Shi this ` greatest of. Englishmen came 
into the world is equalled only by the silence in which -he left it again 
E eo aietoree Tt is particularly important to remember that of all 
the poets who had sung the praises of ~ Shakespeare and of all those 
who had plagiarised his works, not one was moved by his death, which must 
have been Eno PINS long in London, to make any immediate expression 
of loss or sorrow.’ 

Eminent authorities such as Dowden, Haliwell- Phillips, Boas, Lee 
and others bear such testimony to the almost insoluble problem presented 
by Shakespeare and speak of him as elusive, evasive or baffling. In fact, 
every Shakespearean scholar whenever he fancies hé has discovered some- 
thing material and relevant to the life or writings of the poet finds himself 
at last groping in the dark. Steevens who made a life-long study of the im- 
mortal poet is at last constrained to admit that “All that is known, with any 
degree of certainty concerning Shakespeare, is that he was born at Stratford- 
on--Avon, married and had three children there, went to London, where 
he commenced as an actor and wrote plays, returned to Stratford, made 
his will, died and was buried.” 

The literature on Shakespeare has already grown to gigantic 
proportions. In the shelves of the Shakespeare Memorial Library 


of Birmingham alone there were some 21,000 volumes (on the 31st a. 


March, 1930); and ‘in the British Museum catalogue the Shakes- 
pearean entries alone- comprise 3,680 titles. Add to it the books and 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, and in the archives of many 
noble families of England (eg., Hatfield) and of late years in the 
libraries of American millionaires, e.g., Pierpont Morgan. 

We thus get an idea. of the colossal and stupendous mass of 
work done on Shakespeare. Then again, on Hamlet alone in Germany, 
there is already a vast and bewildering literature. Other continental 
countries, namely France, Denmark, Holland, Poland, Sweden, ete., 
have also contributed their quota. 


1 Occasional Addresses—Asquith. 
2 Shakespeare Allusion Book—Introduction .by Munroe. 
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When the present writer entered on his self-imposed task he 


actually feared that in a place like Calcutta the available literature“ 


on Shakespeare would naturally be very meagre ; but on ransacking the 
shelves in the libraries of the Calcutta University, the “Presidency 
College and the Imperial Library, he was agreeably surprised to find 
that most (though not all) of the standard works are to be met with, 
as would appear from the numerous references in these articles. It 
has further been a source of satisfaction and encouragement to him 
that, exactly 60 years ago (1879) Malone's ‘edition of Shakespeare, 
brought out by Boswell (Jr.) in 1821, was reprinted in Calcutta by 
H. C. Mullick, showing evidently the popularity of Shakespeare in Bengal. 
He well remembers, when he was just a college student, John Bright (in 1877 
or 1878), in introducing Mr. Lalmohan Ghosh before an English audience, 
remarked that there were as many students of Shakespeare and Milton on 
the banks of the Ganges as on the banks of the Thames. 

At one time it was almost taken for granted that all that has to be said 
of Shakespeare has been exhausted ; but since the beginning of the present 
century the literature on Shakespeare has been growing anew and apace. 
Many scholars, notably Israel Gollancz, Raleigh, Greg, Quiller-Couch, 
Chambers, Pollard, Alexander, J. D. Wilson, Granville-Barkar, J. M. 
Robertson, Thorndike and others have approached the subject from new 
view-points and have materially added to it. The literature on Shakespeare 
—already encyclopaedic—bids fair to grow in dimensions and “critica] 
and scholarly notions about Shakespeare have changed in the last 30 
years.”! The great master of human passions will always present us with new 
problems for solution which will ever remain open and the final word on the 
poet will still.reamin unsaid. 

At the outset, the present writer might be held presumptuous in 
.descending into such an arena and trying to cross swords with so 
many masters of acknowledged merit and nay be placed in the 
“category of those who rush in where angles fear to tread ; but his task is, 
indeed, less pretentious and an humble one. In the beginning one is simply 
appalled by the divergent views of the writers and the critics of accepted 
authority and the far-fetched interpretations they have put forward on facts 
which admit perhaps of easy solutions. To take one or two instances : 
The Danish author, George Brandes, who, a foreigner though he be, shows 
an admirable command of his subject and has studied Elizabethan literature 
and the condition of the English society from the close of the sixteenth 
up to the middle of the seventeenth century, has, it appears, been thrown 
off the track by trying to connect the plays of Shakespeare with his mood of 
mind at that time ; no less futile seems to be his attempt to read into the 
texts of his plays various biographical data of the poet, and in this line of 


1 GB. Harrison—Introducing Shakespeare, p. 69 (Penguin series). 
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research Brandes has his precursor, Dowden. The sonnets, again, present 
. an infinite variety of interpretations ; several authors go so far as to connect 
ee the dark lady with Mary Fitton, a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. 
- The hapless reader thus finds himself completely lost in the labyrinthine 
maze of literature emanating from the pens of commentators and critics 
holding contradictory and divergent views, and would naturally look for a 
cue to unravel the skein. 
The scholiasts, commentators and conjectural emendators have often 
confounded the confusion and. ‘vastly added to the difficulty, and have 
served to scare away an average reader. Thus Pope, Theobald, Warburton, 
Hanmer, Capell, Samuel Johnson, Steevens, Malone—each according to his 
own light-—have made conjectural emendations and hence even in the middle 
of the eighteenth century Henry Fielding in his humorous way gives vent to 
his feelings in his Journey to the Other World : 
“I then observed Shakespeare standing between Betterton and 
Booth, and deciding a difference between those two great actors, 
~ concerning the placing of an accent in one of his lines: this was disputed 
on both sides with a warmth which surprised me in Elysium, till I dis- 
. covered by Intuition, that every soul retained its principal charac- 
~ teristic, being indeed, its very Essence. The Line was that cele- 
brated one in Othello. 

‘Put out the Light and then put out the light,’ according to 
‘Betterton. Mr. Booth contended to have it thus. M © F 

‘Put out the Light, and then put. out the Light.’ I could not 
help offering my conjecture on this occasion, and suggested it migh 
perhaps be : g 

‘Put out the Light, and then put out the light.’ Another. 
hinted a reading very sophisticated in my opinion. 

‘Put out the Light and put out thee, Light’; making Light to be 
the vocative case. Another would have altered the last word, -- 
and read— 

j ‘Put out thy Light, and then put out thy light.’ 

But Betterton said, if the Text was to be disturbed, he saw no reason - 
why a word might not-be changed as well as a letter, and instead of ‘put : 

out thy Light’, you might read, ‘put out thy Eyes’. Atlast it was — 
agreed on all sides, to refer the matter to the Decision of Shakespeare . 
himself, who delivered his sentiments as follows: “Faith, Gentlemen, © 
it is so long since I wrote the Line, I have forgot my Meaning. This 


1 The idea, it seems, originated with Malone, cf. Vol. II (ed. 1821), p. 353. 


It is observable our author’s son, Hamlet, died in August, 1596. That a man of 
such sensibility, and of so amiable a disposition, should have lost his only son, who had 
attained the age of twelve years, without being greatly affected by it, will not be easily 
eredited. The pathetic lamentations which he has written for Lady Constance on the 
death of Arthur, may perhaps add some probability to the suppo tition that this tragedy 


was written at, or soon after, that period, ma 
ri ; A 
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I know, could I have dreamt so much nonsense would have been 
talked, and writ about it, I would have blotted it out of my works, for, 
I am sure, if any of these be my Meaning, it doth me very little Honour.” 

In order, however, that the reader may be placed in a favourable 
position to approach the subject it is desirable that he should be 
well-grounded in certain preliminaries relating to the condition of the 
stage and stage-writers towards the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century. It will be the aim of the present writer to submit them one 
by one in a concise and systematic way as far as practicable. 


PanteNAnin ` 


(a) Elizabethan England. 

The consideration of the akarna which the greatest poet of 
the world has made in the field of English dramatic literature is bound 
to remain imperfect if we fail to understand the true spirit of the age 
in which he flourished. Elizabethan England is the proper back- 
ground of the marvellous picture which the Elizabethan dramatists in 
general presented to the world and it will not be out of place to 
describe here certain salient features of the social and political situation 
of the land under the famous Tudor monarchs, notably Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 

All of them were profoundly learned and great supporters of - 
‘learning. Their inclination for literature indirectly supplied impetus 
to the litterateurs of the soil. When the continent was plunging into 
the turmoils. of religious controversy and divided all countries 
into camps—conservatives and radicalists—England was smoothly passing 
her days under the sovereignty of Henry VIII—the Defender of 
Faith—as an erstwhile supporter of Papacy. But matters were not to 
continue in this tame way and England had to shake off the yoke of 
Rome as a result of Henry’s plan of divorcing Queen Katherine and 
Subsequently marrying Anne Boleyn, mother of Queen Elizabeth. 
A change of policy of the state towards the church had taken place and 
Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher had to place their heads 
under the executioner’s axe for refusing to acknowledge the king as 
the supreme head of English church. 

_ Mary, however, threw the dice in the reverse order and Roman 
Catholic faith began to acquire its lost strength. But already the 
general outlook of the people had begun to change since the advent of 
Protestant ideas which were gaining in volume and intensity. With 
her premature death the wheel turned a full cycle; Elizabeth ascended 
the throne in 1558 to bring England in the forefront and to make her an 
aspiring nation of vast potentialities. | Protestantism brought home 
free-thinking among the populace and emancipated their minds from 
the shackles of age-long prejudice and, superstition ; as a result of this, |. 
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strong individualistic and keen rationalistic spirit began’ to grow. 

Simultaneously with the growth of this spirit Spain initiated England 
in adventures, and Queen Elizabeth’s far-sighted policy successfully 
blended these rare qualities acquired by the nation and she gave it 
the actual impetus for real action. People became sturdy and fearless, 
adventurous and ambitious, seekers of fortune and unmindful of 
failures. In fact, during the reign of Elizabeth the English phe? of 
Renascence reached its zenith. 

The literary talents of the nation began to develop as the genral__ 
political situation was becoming favourable. A galaxy of talents in 
diverse fields dazzled the firmament of national life. Raleigh, Drake, 
Coke, Hooker, Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, “Bacon, Jonson are names ` 
which still fill every English heart with pride. 

It must not, however, be lost sight of that during Shakespeare’s youth 
the English nation was just emerging from barbarism. Henry VIII accom- 
panied by Queen Katherine was in the habit of witnessing the J ousts, 
bear-baiting, bull-baiting and such like cruel pastimes which were, in fact, 
patronised by the nobility, the gentry andthe commonalty. ` The famous 
theatrical actor-proprietor, Alleyn, maintained bear-gardens and acquired. 
a large fortune therefrom. This with his other incomes from the theatres, 
etc., enabled him to found his “God’s gift? or Dulwich College, which he 

very richly endowed. 

The dialects spoken had not. till then taken their standard form and 
varied from place to place. But on the whole the language of the midland 
counties was steadily being established in litere ature. Then again, the land- 
system of the country was in a transitional state and while the lords were 
parting with their lands, the middle-class people were becoming land-owners. 
Tn short, the whole country was passing through a vast and all-round change, 
and the literature of the land was coloured accordingly. 

At this time King. Phillip was the sovereign of Spain, Austria and 
the Netherlands, and was indeed controlling the foreign policy of 
practically the whole of Europe. England was a nation in the making. - 
and her aspirations were looked upon with grave concern by Spain. With 
the close of the religious feuds in the Netherlands, which so long kept the 
king of Spain’s attention engrossed, Phillip of Spain sent the famous Armada 
(1588) to crush England once for all. Elizabeth had to face the contingency 
with as much strength and prudence as were inher and the miracle happened. 
The defeat of the Spanish Armada and the consequent humbling of Spain 
had the effect of a great national awakening in England. Her sons gained ` 
self-reliance and fully utilized the advantage which Spain thrust at her 
door. The Enghsh nation now cireumnavigated the globe, fitted out 
commercial enterprises in the East and West Indies and established colonies 
in the far distant part of the world, namely America, enrolled as volunteers 
in the Netherlands in the Protestant cause, Then again, in the centre of 
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humanist culture, namely Italy, there were pilgrims from the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, who returned laden with the literature of Ariosto, 
Petrarch, Machiavelli, Boccaccio and Bandello. France, following in the 
wake of Italy, had absorbed the literature of Renascence and attracted a 
band of English seekers of the new classical learning. Ronsard and Garnier 
were made familiar to the scholars of Oxford and Cambridge. This had 
its repercussion in the cultured society of England. Henry VII, Edward 
VI, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, as already pointed out, were all culti- 
vators of the learned tongues and often sought solace in dramatic perform- 
` ances. Queen Elizabeth was a great devotee of the classical tongues and 
her command over the continental languages excited the envy of her con- 
` temporaries. Roger Ascham, Queen Elizabeth’s tutor, gives his testimony. 
in the following sentences : 

“Yea, I believe that, beside her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, 
French and Spanish, she readeth here now at Windsor more Greek every 
day than some prebendary of this church doth read Latin in a whole week. 
And that what is most praiseworthy of all, within the walls of her privy- 
chamber she hath obtained that excellence of learning, to understand, speak 
or write both wittily with head and fair with hand as scarce one or two rare 
wits in both the Universities have in many years reached unto.” 

But the general mass was steeped in illiteracy and Shakespeare’s 
father could not write his name even though he was the bailiff of the 
Stratford Corporation. Besides, they were highly credulous and believed 
in all sorts of ghosts, witches, f fairies and supernatural beings. ie 

“Dr. Samuel J ohnson | ’ graphically describes the general literary 
atmosphere of England at the time of Shakespeare in the following 
lines : 

“The English nation, in ake time of Shakespeare, was yet struggl- 
ing to emerge from barbarity. The Philology of Italy had been 
transplanted hither in the reign of Henry VIII; and the learned 
languages had been successfully cultivated by Lily, Linacre and 
More; by Pole, Cheke, and Gardiner, and afterwards by Smith Clerk, 
Haddon and Ascham. Greek was now taught to boys in the principal 
schools and those who united elegance with learning read with great 
diligence the Italian and Spanish poets. But literature was yet 
confined to professed scholars, or to men and women of high rank. 
The public was gross and dark, and to be able to read and write was 
an accomplishment still valued for its rarity.” 


(b) The Early English Stage. 
In the transitional period in Elizabethan England, when land was 
slipping out of the hands of the lords, the traders and the middle 
1 Kyd, as far as one can make out, was a non-university man, yet he had mastered 


the French language and translated Garnier’s Cornelie under the patronage of Lady 
Pembroke. sia 
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` classes were making substantial speculations in land-investments. As 
arule these new owners of land were making the best efforts to get 
` the maximum return from out of their landed properties and as such 
they converted arable lands into pastures which were evidently 
expected to yield better monetary return. The unavoidable conse- 
quence of this charge ʻof policy of the land-holding classes was that 
the agriculturists had to become landless and unemployed, and had to 
take to some other profession that would provide for their livelihood, 
no matter what this. new vocation of their life might have been. 
Again, with the end of the religious feuds in the Netherlands a number 
of Englishmen who had enrolled themselves as volunteers in the Protes- 
tant cause there, returned out of occupation to their motherland almost 
ragged and penniless. It was, indeed, extremely difficult for the 
state and the public in the sixteenth century to offer adequate employ- 
ments to these disbanded volunteers and landless peasants and it was 
quite natural that the country was overflooded with vagrants and: 
vagabonds who had really no ostensible means of livelihood. - eo 

These fellows often took to stealing and highway robbery and as 
such the British Parliament could not but enact from time to time 
several severe laws for restraining them in their various malpractices. 
“Capital punishment was the invariable penalty for robbery and it 
was difficult to supply sufficient gibbets whereon to hang the offenders.” 

Minstrels, mountebanks and strolling .actors were all included in 
the category of vagabonds and no wonder that Taine should observe - 
of Shakespeare in the following terms. : S 

“Ho was a comedian, one of ‘His Majesty’s poor players’—a sad- 
trade, degraded in all. ages by the contrasts and the falsehood insepar- 
able from it; still more degraded then by. the brutalities of the crowd, 
who not seldom would stone the actors, and by the severities of the 
magistrates, who would sometimes .condemn them to lose their ears.” 

In order that the actors might claim exemption from the stigma: -- 
of bad character they had to enroll themselves as the -servants of some . 
nobleman or of some gentry of position who might be held responsible 
for the good behaviour of their retinue and thus a class of actors were. 
exempted from maltreatment. We have thus ‘The Earl of Leicester’ 
—his servants, The Lord Strange—his servants, or the Earl -of 
Pembroke—his servants’ and so forth. 

But apart from the question of law and order, a vigorous propaganda 
was being carried on against the stage and the Puritan move- 
ment was making considerable headway among the London public, 
especially the civic authorities. Although the masses and the 
court could not or did not support the attempts of the Puritans 
to denounce the stage, the Puritan movement was gaining in in- ~ 


tensity among the middle class of the then London population. The .. 
e ; a 
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civic authorities of the ‘city represented this section of people most and 
were in frequent collision with the Privy Council. A Lord Mayor 
of London considered the theatre-going public as “being of the base 
and refuse sort of people or such gentlemen as have small regard of 
credit and conscience,” and the playhouses as “the ordinary places 
for vagrant persons, mastesless men, thieves, horse-stealers, whore- 
mongers, cozeners, coney-catchers, contrivers of treason and other idle 
and dangerous persons to meet together.” Queen Elizabeth was, 
however, a staunch supporter of players and often sought solace in 
Court performances. — Only one thing the sovereign would keep her eye 
upon as in her proclamation, dated May 15, 1559, she orders “that 
they (Lievetenauntes for the quenes Maiestic) permyt none to be played 
wherin either matters of religion or of the gouernaunce of the estate of 
the common weale” have been criticised. The Councillors, though some 
of thom had decided Puritan leanings, could not but adopt a via media. 
On the one hand, they had to gratify their sovercign and on the other 
hand, to put a check on the overzealous city-fathers. The theatre-managers 
themselves had again evaded the law by erecting their playhouses in the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey whose mayors were more favour- 
ably disposed towards the stage and which were situated just outside the 
the ‘Liberty’ of London. 

Among those who hurled their unwarranted invectives against the 
stage Phillip Stubbs and Stephen Gosson deserve prominent mention. 
Gosson was himself a dramatist and saw several of his plays placed on 
the boards as he in his School of Abuse offers an explanation for his 
writing plays in the following lines : “I have sinned, and am sorry for 
my fault :........ eee eee ee .....D gave myself to that exercise in 
hope to thrive but I burnt one candle to seek another, and lost bothe 
my time and my trauell, when I had doone.” In this piece he depre- 
cates plays, reproaches players and condemns playhouses where “every 
wanton and his paramour, every man and his mistress, every John and 
his Joan, every Knave and his queane, are there first acquainted.” 
Phillip Stubbs in his Anatomie of Abuses (1583) considers “Theatres 
and curtaines Venus pallaces, to worship deuils and betray Christ 
~ Jesus.” Similarly, Anthony Munday (1580), who was a dramatist 
first, then a denouncer of dramas and ultimately returned to his own 
vomit, regards plays as “publike enemies to virtue and religion : allure. 
ments Unto sinne ; corrupters of good manners ; the cause of securitie and 
carelesnes ; meere brothel houses of Banderie ; and bring both the Gospel 
into slander the Sabboth into contempt ; mens soules into danger ; and finalie 
the whole common-weale into disorder.”’ 

Nor was condemnation from the pulpit lacking. Thomas White in 
- a sermon preached at Pawle’s crosse on 3rd November, 1577, remarks : 
“The cause of plagues in sinne,.:..and the cause of sinne are playes.” 


2—2172P—IL 
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The dramatists, however, failed not to answer the charge against their 
profession and strove very hard to vindicate their trade and their supporters, 
the theatre-going public. Lodge, Naste and finally Heywood among the 
notables came forward with their arguments, each'in his own way, in support 
of the stage. 

Thomas Nashe (Pierce Penilesse, 1592) emphatically supports plays 
and says: ‘How would it have joyed brave Talbot (the terror of the French) 
to think that after he had lain two hundred years in his tomb, he 
should triumph on the stage, and have his bones now enbalmed with the 
tears of ten thousand spectators at least (several times) who in the tragedian 
that represents his person imagine they behold. him fresh bleeding.” 
Thomas Heywood too (An Apology for Actors), interrogates in the same 
vein : “What coward, to see his countrymen valiant, would not be ashamed 
of his own cowardise ?” According to him, “playing is an ornament to the © 
Citty.” It refines the taste of the mass, provides the ignorant instructions 
and teaches them moral lessons. 

Despite all attempts of the Puritans to suppress the stage the greater 
bulk of the people supported it—nay, went mad over theatrical displays. 
We. cannot summarise the chapter better than in the words of Emerson : 
“People wanted them (players and plays). Inn yards, houses without roofs 
and extemporaneous enclosures at country fairs, were the ready theatres of 
strolling players. The people had tasted this new Joy.” l 


II 
Ww 
PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS HELD IN CONTEMPT 
a “v 


In the days of Elizabeth when English literature was just budding 
forth, the position of those who had to depend mainly on the stage, either 
as players or playwrights was on the whole depressing and discouraging. 
The general mass of the people, no doubt, appreciated stage-representations 
but the nobility and the higher classes of the society always looked upon 
the profession of playwriting and acting as simply humiliating. 


The low position of poets and dramatists will be vividly evidenced, 
by the lament of Lyly, Spenser, Dekker and others. John Lyly, who had 
influential connections at court and whose Hupheus and his England had 
the vogue at one time among fashionable circles, had to dance attendance 
at the queen’s antechamber in vain for a bit of favour and in disgust and. 


despair left London to retire into country-life ton where he addressed the 
following epistle to the queen ,: 


“Most Gracious and Dread Sovereign...... ERNEA A thousand 
hopes, but all nothing. A hundred promises, but yet nothing. Thus 
casting up an inventory of my friends, hopes, promises and times the 
sum-total amounteth to just nothing. My last will is shorter than my’ 
invention. But three legacies I bequeath, patience to my creditors, 
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melancholy without measure to my friends and beggary without shame 
to my family.” 

Pursuit of literature—poetic or dramatic—was no honourable 
vocation in “those days and poets there “were many who died poor and 
unnoticed. Of ‘Peele,! who was a noted littérateur of the Elizabethan 
England, Anthony Wood observes: “A most noted poet, 1579, but 
when or where he died, I cannot tell, for so it is and always hath been 
that most poets die poor and consequently obscurely, and a hard 
matter it is to trace them to their grave.” Spenser, whose Fairie 
Queene was held in the highest estimation by the most appreciative 
and critical readers of his time and was assigned a recognised place 
only next to Chaucer (b. 1828, d. 1400) in the hierarchy of poets, was 
often forced to complain of his ill-luck : 





“To lose good days, that might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed today, to be put back tomorrow; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years 
To fret thy soul with crossles and with cares 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
‘ To spend, to give, to want to be undone. 
Unhappy wight, born to disastrous end, 
That both his lift in so long tendance spend,”? 


The author of Return from Parnassus rebukes his country for 
refusing maintenance to this merited poet and calls her an ungrateful 
country ; Camden, the famous teacher of Ben Jonson, asserts that 
Spenser died in great poverty in 1598 and is supported in his assertion 
by two other poets of note who flourished at the same time with 
Spenser. One is the famous John Weever who notes in an epigram (1598) 
that - 


“Spenser is ruined, of our latest time 
The fairest ruin, Faeries foulest want.” 


The other is Phineas Fletcher who observed of Spenser in his Purple 
Island : 


**Poorly, poor man, he lived; poorly, poor man, he died 13 


r In 1596 Peele after ‘ long sickness ’ sent a begging letter by his daughter to Lord 
Burghley with a copy of his Tale of Troy.—E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 
Vol. IIT, p. 485. 


2 Spenser, Mother Hubberd’s Tale, II, 898-909. 


3 There is a statement in Malone, Plays and Poems of Shakespeare (Vol. TI, P, 41), 
that Spenser was granted a pension of £50 a year by the Queen in 1590-91 but in face 
of the authoritative declarations of Camden, Weever and Phineas Fletcher—all Spenser's 
contemporaries—we cannot but conclude that even this pension of the sovereign went 
very little to satisfy his wants, more specially when he was married, 
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George Brandes appropriately tells us that the poets of tha 
not live on royalties, but on their dedication” which, apart 
. extremely precarious, could seldom oe any handsome emolu: 
- the patrons. Fu = 


It should not be forgotten, however, that, compared to a 
_the social position of a poet was somewhat higher : while a 
aspire to sit on the same table with the gentry and nobility, 

tist was never allowed a like privilege. Thus we find thi 
direction given by a Lord to his servant in The Tanving of the & 


“Go, sirrah, take them to the buttery, 
And give them friendly welcome, everyone.” 


Pope in his preface to his edition of Shakespeare (I 725) ha 
the above in his mind when he observed : 


“As then the best playhouses were inns and taverns, so 
the profession were then mere players, not gentlemen of the s 
were led into the buttery by the steward ; not placed at the | 
or lady’s toilette.” 


Among the Elizabethan dramatists Ben Jonson was 
the only exception and enjoyed rather a higher position, perhaps 
erudite scholarship and encyclopaedic learning. 


+ Books written in English language, not to speak 
dramas alone, were in those days reckoned as inferior to th 
in Latin and Greek. Thus Rev. T. M. Lindsay appropria 
“The enthusiasts of the classical renascence, who had spen 
pains in mastering the secrets of style of the literary artists c 
were somewhat disdainful of their mother tongues. They w 
to believe that cultured thought could only find fit expressior 
words, deft phrases and rythmical cadences of the revived | 
ancient Rome.”! Similarly G. Brandes observes : ““There 
difference in the world between a ‘playwright’ and a real p 
Sir Thomas Bodley, about the year 1600, extended and ren 
old University library, and gave it his name, he decreed t 
‘riffe-raffes’ as play books should ever find admittance to 


In his attempts to explain the reasons of the general 
publishing plays anonymously Steevens in his famous preface 
“We must remember that very many old plays are anonymo 
playwriting was scarcely yet thought reputable : nay, some aut 
for it great horrors of repentance.” 


1 Combridge History of English Literature, Vol. ILI, 
2 Life of William Shakespeare, Vol. I, p. 67. 


í 
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Lodge, born indeed of a high parentage (he was the son of a “Lord 
Mayor), took to playwriting and went so far as to defend it from the pointed 
strictures of the Puritans: But tlie disgrace which the dramatist of 


the’ day was submitted to, for hig simply being a dramatist and for no,, p 


other, ‘reason,. told: heavily upon him-and, repentant, he resolved to “write id 
no more” whence shame doth grow.”? 

Thus leaving dramatic production_once for all he took up medicine 
as his profession. No less significant is the fact that Marston who was 
a powerful dramatist of his age dedicated all his plays to oblivion and 
himself quit the stage for the Church, apparently for the contempt 
with which he as a dramatist was looked upon. 

Instances can be multiplied to show that even the playwrights 
themselves regarded their profession disreputable. In the early part 
of Shakespeare’s career neither actors nor dramatists regarded plays 
as literature. Greene, the celebrated dramatist of his time,- usually 
referred to plays as ‘vanities,’ considered playwriting as the “basest 





efforts of life” and was surely ashamed of his dependence on “so mean 
a stay” for ‘bare livelihood. Dickinson in his introduction to the 
Life and Works of Greene (Mermaid series) holds rightly that “The play- 
wrights abominated the actors even more than they distrusted each 
other.” 

Dekker’s and Nashe’s careers throw a flood of light on the general 
‘penuriousness’ of their class. With utmost efforts Dekker, Nashe, 
Peele and Greene could scarcely keep the wolf from the door and both 
Dekker and Nashe were gaoled for debts and the former spent seven 
long years in prison.” Of course as a class the Elizabethan playwrights 
were unthrifty and most of them used to lead a Bohemian life. In A 
Quip for Upstart Courtier Greene gives a fine picture of the life a poet 
of the day would lead, and the present author cannot but quote a few 
lines from it : 

“A poet is a waste good and an unthrift that he was born to 
make the tavern rich and himself a beggar. If he has forty pounds in 
his purse together, he puts it not to usury, neither buys land nor 
merchandise with it but a month’s commodity of wenches and capons. 
E EEE dua DETTE He is a king of his pleasure and counts 
all other boors and peasants that though they have money at command, 
yet know not like him how to domineer with it to any purpose as 


1 See Calcutta Review, November, 1939, p. 189, 


2 “To write no more whence Shame doth grow, 
Or tie my pen to penny-knave delight, 
But live with fame, and so far fame to write.” 
Scillae’s Metamorphosis (1589), 
3 The following entry to be found in Henslowe is given : ‘Lent upto the Company 
the 4th February, 1598 to discharge Mr. Dekker out of the Counter in the poultry the 
sumof40s, Isaydd to Thomas Dowton.’’—Henslowe’s Diary, Vol. I (W. W. Greg), p 83. 
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they should. But to speak plainly, I think him an honest man if he 
would but live within his compass and generally no man’s foe but his 
_ own.” N 

What a frank confession indeed ; . “Within the framework of a 
dream, Dekker records his misery: and aaa, and even through - 
the intense agony of mind there shines a spirit that refuses to. be crushed 
by the misfortunes of lifet In his Sun’s Darling (1624) he expresses his 
sentiment in the following lines : 


“Money is trash and he that will spend it 
Let him drink merrily, fortune will send it.” 


And this may well represent the philosophy of life of the majority of 
Elizabethan dramatists. Their poor and obscure ends were to a great 
extent due to this Bohemian nature of theirs but on the whole their income . 
out of their profession was by no means enviable and they had ever to — 
remain hungry. 
Philip Henslowe, the usurer, pawnbroker and keeper of bear gardens, , 
who could scarcely spell a word correctly, opened theatres and as a theatre 
manager engaged the hungry troop of hack-writers, which included no 
less a person than Ben Jonson. This capitalistic theatrical business of 
Henslowe saved many a playwright from utter ruination and the drama- 
tists though they were compelled to write for Henslowe practically on 
starvation-wages found a real friend and patron in him. Henslowe used 
to keep records of payments made by. him and this record now known by 
the name of Henslowe’s Diary affords us a most faithful evidence as to 
the state of the London stage in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
One has only to glance through Henslowe’s Diary to get an idea of the 
narrow circumstances of the Elizabethan dramatists. Chettle, Dekker, 
Drayton, Munday, Chapman, Jonson, Heywood, Wilson, Massinger, 
Middleton and Webster were all among the beneficiaries of Henslowe. 
‘Even such a prolific writer as Heywood,? who throughout his pretty long 
career lived, moved and had his being in the stage-atmosphere, bound 
himself under contract with Henslowe as a mere “‘Hireling” in considera- 
tion of a scanty sum of money. 
- The original terms of the contract may be found interesting and 
is reproduced here : i l 


1 W. J. Halliday—Introduction to Shoemaker’s Holiday. 


2 J.A Symonds complains (Mermaid series) that “little else is known about his .. 


life, and though it is certain that he lived to a ripe age we are ignorant of the date of his 
death.” It needs be remembered here that Heywood was e popular playwright of his 
time but very little interest was taken of his life and career possibly because of his taking 
up of dramatic profession. 

Similarly W. J. Halliday observes of Dekker i in the following terms : “Nothing is 
known of his life after 1632, and it is generally assumed that he died sometime between 
that year and 1640....1f the known facts of Dekker’s life are ae few, his 
works are & treasure- house of the life and character of the man.” ` 


Cf. also Anthony Wood’s reference to Peele, ante, p. 247. 
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“Mr. That this 25 of march, 1598 Thomas hawwood came and _ hiered 
himsealfe with me as a covenante searvante for ij yeares by the recevenge 
of ij single pence according to the statute of Winchester & to begine at 
the daye or bone written and not.to play any wher publicke a bowt london 
. not whille these ij years be expired but in my howse yf he do then he doth 
forfett unto me by the Recevinge of thes ij fortie powndes.” 

Leaving aside the dramatists, if we turn our attention to the actors 
who represented what others wanted them to speak, we shall not fail 
to notice that.in Florio’s' translation of Montaigne’s Essays (1603) 
actors have been referred to as ‘paserascals, vagabond abjects and 
porterly hirelings,’ though Ned Alleyn and later on Richard Burbage 
were often compared with Roscius. Indeed, as Ward says of an 
average acto: who used to take up dramatic profession at that 
time: ‘A prospect opened of modest gain, unaccompanied however by 
that of dignified social position; and here too a golden opportunity of 
displaying the fall vigour of conscious genius awaited him who would 
not shrink from toils and troubles of an inevitable apprenticeship.” — 
History of Dramatic Interature, Vol. I. 

The greatest. Į post of human _ passion could not conceal his own 








passion and consid xing his own sad position had to bewail and bemoan- 


his ill-luck in the most pitiful torms : 


“Whon in disgrace with fortune end men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state 
And troubles deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with freind’s possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 
Yet in those thoughts myself almost despising;’’? 
and again, 
“That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manner breeds.“ 
Hence no wonder that he would rightly exclaim to be “shamed by that 
which I bring forth.” 
The respectability and fashionableness or otherwise of the plays 





SSAA eens T fe aot 
may well be judged from altogether a different angle of vision, namely, 
the status of the people who generally visited the performances at the 
time of Shakespeare and his predecessors such as Marlowe, Kyd, 


l It is, indeed, noteworthy that Florio, like Shakespeare, was a protégé of the 
Earl of Southampton and as such he must have come into intimate contact with the 
latter. How Florio could write so contemptibly of players, knowing full well that 
Shakespeare was then in the zenith of his fame as a dramatic poet and had not as yet 
ceased to be a player, it being definitely known that he appeared in Jonson’s Sejanus 
played in the Globe Theatre in 1603, is not very clear. _ 


2 Sonnet No. XXIX. 
3 Sonnet No. CXI. 
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Peele, Greene and others. Undoubtedly some of the plays were 
acted at the first instance before a learned and cultured audience in 
the universities, the court and in, noblemen’s apartments but the .- 
‘box-office’ return came mainly from the uneducated and uncultured. 
In the Gull’s Horne-Booke (1609) Dekker incidentally ` remarks of the 
audience that “your groundlings and gallery-commoner buys his sport 
by the penny; and likeahaggler is glad to utter it again by retailing.” 
Gosson in his School of Abuse (1579) accused the theatre’ as a 
“general market for bawdry.” No wonder, then, that “the ladies 
witnessing a theatrical performance would put on a mask to conceal 


their identity. In Jack Drum’s Entertainment (1603) the following 


lines occur ; 


“I liko the audience that frequented there 
With much applause, a man shall not be chocked 
With stench of garlick.”? 


a we ta nnn 


tuted in those days the major bulk of the audience. Thus we notice 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet saying to the player : 

“O1 it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig pated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings, who for the most part, are capable of nothing but inexpli- 
cable dumb shows, and noise.”? f 

In Anthony and Cleopatra Shakespeare speaks of the masses : 


“In their thick breaths 
Rank of Gross diet, shall we be enclouded 
And forced to drink their vapours.” 


In Coriolanus our poet refers to the masses in a rather contemptible 
term, e.g., “The breath of garlic eaters,” and so forth. : 

In Julius Caesar we come across : 

“Tf the tag-rag people did not clap him and hiss him, according 
as he pleased or displeased them, as they use td do the players in the 
theatre, I am no true man.’ Be 

~ . Then again in the 2nd ‘quarto impression of Troilus and Cressida 
“(1608-09) occur the following remark: “Never stal’d with the stage, 
l never clapper-claw’d with the plumes of the vulgur.” All these examples: 
“go to show that plays in times of Shakespeare were more popular, among “ 
„~ the lower classes than the higher ones. 





: _ 1 “The Theatre,” the first public playhouse in London, was opened by James 
Burbedge in the year 1576. ` . 
-, 2 “Quoted from Malone (1821), Vol. II, pp. 192-93. 
3 Hamlet. 3 ii. 1-15. 
4 Julius Caesar, I, ii, 260-64. 
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Chapman, too, hates: the groundlings and in a dedicatory epistle 
boastfully observes :— : 

“The profane multitude I hate, and only consecrate my strange 
poems to those searching spirits, whom learning hath made noble and 
nobility sacred.” z 

Tt should be noted, however, that the audience was not entirely coms 
posed of the groundlings. As time rolled on drama was gaining popu- 
larity among the gentry too and’ when the sovereign sought solace in 
theatrical performances the nobility could not but lend its support to 
them. Thus thefe was a sprinkling of the cultured youngmen of 
higher classes or the young gallants among the audience. “It (audience). 
included, however, Walsinghams and Southamptons, refined and 
intellectual admirers of the drama, and their numbers must have exceeded 
those of the Sidneys who scoffed and of the Northbrookes who railed.”— 
Cambridge History. of English Literature, Vol. VI, p. 272. In his 
public apology to Shakespeare, Chettle speaks of “‘his facetious grace in 
writing that approves his art.” The term ‘facetious grace’ undoubtedly 
hints at the better sort of the audience that interested themselves in 
Shakespeare’s productions. Casual references in contemporary records 
would, however, show that even the nobility resorted to theatres 
as a favourite recreation. Thus we find the complaint that the Earl of 
Southampton and his friend Lord Rutland do not “come to court but pass 
away the time merely in going to plays every day.” 

It would thus appear from what has been said above that when 
Shakespeare began his career early in 1590-91, Kyd, Marlowe, Nashe, 
Peele, Greene and subsequent to them Lyly—all his predecessors—broke 
the ice and earned for drama a somewhat recognised place in_literature. 
But even.at the time drama could not gain universal recognition ; the 
Earl of Leicester’s company, of which Shakespeare may already have 
been a member, was paid to go away from the University.2 Shakespeare 
did not take much time to realise it, and published his poems Venus 
and Adonis (1593) and, The Rape of Ducrece (1594), which at once 
brought him fame ~ ag . ‘a poet of high merit. Contemporary records 
contain numerous allusions testifying tothe popularity of these poetic 
ventures of Shakespeare. Burton, author of the Anatomie of Melan- 
choly, though a great classical scholar, has several references to Shakespeare - 
both as a poet and as a comedian. -i 











ri 


1 Tn an -article “The Elizabethan Shakespeare,” J. Dover Wilson remarks : 
“Indeed facetious grace most ‘happily describes ‘those qualities in Shakespeare’s early i 
plays which would especially appeal to the cultured men of high rank, who, as Chettle 
hints, were interesting themsrlves in the rising dramatist’s fortunes:’-—Aspects of 
Shakespeare, p. 221. i Soy 

2 Boas, Shakespeare and the Universities, p. 41. 
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This article goes to show why it is that we know so little about 
Shakespeare and his predecessors and contemporaries. As the drama- 
tists were not highly thought of and were assigned a low position in society, 
we naturally get very little information about their lives.. It is only when 
accidentally a dramatist happens to be connected with a scandal, e.g., the 

` tragic end of Marlowe at an early.age,* also when a dramatist happens 
‘to have correspondences with a statesman of note, some authentic account 
of his is preserved in statepaper.* ` `. (Tobe continued) 


Lan” 


` 1 Christopher Marlowe was stabbed to death by a rival of his in his ‘lewde love.’ — 
S. Les article on Marlows, Dictionary of National Biography. 
nF 2 John Heywood was born towards the close of the fifteenth century in 1497 or 
_1498. In‘a letter to Burghley, from Malines (18th April, 1575), he speaks of himself as 
‘of ssventysight years of aga:......6- -..Ab an early age he entered the royal service 
avrobably as a chorister. Oa 8th January ,1514-15, he is set down in The Book of Pay- 
mani of Hoary VIIL as recsiving wages 8d. per day. seeseseeess The state papers of the 
easaing pòriod contain a number of references to him in his exile—Oamb. Hist. of Eng. 
Lit, Vol. V, pp. 89-90. Some details of Spenser’s life have come down to us because 
of his holding an important office of the Secretary to the Lord Deputy of Ireland. 


*Reprinted from the Calcutta Review (November and December, 1939) 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S INTERPRETATION 
OF THE DOCTRINE OF SATYA-AHIMSA 


H. C. MOOKERJEE 


At a time when Europe was getting ready for the suicidal conflict 
in which we see her engaged to-day and to which practically every. 
nation in the West has been gradually drawn, India, distracted by 
social and religious dissensions, found nevertheless true leadership in 
a little, insignificant-looking man who has somehow succeeded in inspiring 
thousands of men and women drawn from every social stratum and. 
every religious group to enlist themselves as soldiers in an army where 
the weapons used are Satya (Truth) and Ahimsa (Non-Violence). The 
method Gandhiji and his followers have followed is to be found in 
^the following pronouncement made by him in “Young India,” October 8, 
1925 :— 


“T seek entirely to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s sword, not by 
putiing up against it a sharper edged weapon, but by disappointing his 
expectation that I would be offereing physical resistance. The resistance 
of the soul that I should offer instead would elude him. It would at 
first dazzle him and at last compel recognition, which recognition would 
not humiliate, but would apne him. -It may be urged that this is an 
ideal state. And so it is.’ 


It seems, therefore, that while nearly all the so-called progressive 
nations of the world are relying on brute force as a means of settling 
difference and while the systems to which they are giving their 
allegiance represent the.~denial of justice and the principle of the 
brotherhood of man, our great national leader stands out as an isolated 
and therefore all the more impressive prophet of the gospel of Satya and 
Ahimsa. And he is obeyed by millions in India not because he is the 
master of untold riches, of secret police or of engines of destruction, not 
because he has inspired fear in their hearts, but solely because of the 
wisdom and humanity of his message. He relies for his influence over 
his. followers on his appeal to, the spiritual side of their nature... He- 
shows them ‘what he is convinced is the truth and leaves them to` 
shape their conduct as they please. He never claims to have a 
monopoly of truth nor does he declare that there is no other way 
to it except the: one he suggests. Gandhiji is the master of that 
spiritual authority in the light of. which material values seem to lose 
all their importance. r i 
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. MAHATMA QANDHI’S CONOEPTION dF Satya 


When he founded his Ashram of what he called Soul-Force, 
Mahatma Gandhi framed certain rules for its inmates the. first and 
forerhost of which is- the vow of Satya or Truth. He does -viot uphold 
Satya because “honesty is the best policy,” with the implication that 
ifit is not expedient as the best policy, we may as well depart from it. 
In his own language, “Truth’as it is conceived means that we may 
have to rule our life by this law of Truth at any cost.” Referring to 
the life of Prahlad famous in Indian mythology he says, “For the sake 
of. Truth he dared to oppose his own father ; and he defended himself, 
not by paying his father back in his own coin. Rather, in defence of 
Truth, as he knew it, he was prepared to die without caring to return 
the blows that he had received from his father, of from those who 
were charged with his father’s ‘instructions. Not only that, he would 
not in any way even parry the blows; on the contrary, with a smile 
on his lips, ‘he underwent the innumerable tortures to which he was 
subjected, with the result that at last Truth rose triumphant. Not 
that he suffered the tortures because he knew that some day or other 
in his very life-time he would be able to demonstrate the infallibility 

- of the law of Truth. That fact was there; but if he had died in the 
midst of tortures he would still have adhered to Truth. In our Ashram 
we make it a ule that we must say ‘No’ When we mean No, regradless 
of consequences.” 


Some ILLUSTRATIONS or SATYA 


This is-a very high standard to demand and yet we know that ` 
Gandhiji observes it himself thus setting an example not only to his 
followers but also to the world at large. The very first public work 
hetook up after his return to India was a campaign for the amelioration 
of the tenants of the indigo planters of Champaran in Bihar. Few, 
if any, had any idea at that time of the qudlities of leadership he 
possessed and his interference in a matter which did not concern him 
was greatly resented not only by the planters but also by Government 
officials. In this connection, the Collector of Champaran wrote -him : 
_. an offensive letter which he later on wished to withdraw. Thé 
-: followers of Gandhiji began to make a copy of it but they were fisked ` 
not to do so as he felt that the letter could not be said to have beni, 
truly withdrawn so long as they had a copy of it in their possessioii. 

The same courteous procedure was followed: on a similar dccasiori-- 
when, during the negotiations preceding the Gandhi-Irwin pact, the- 
Home Secretary after writing an insulting letter decided to withdraw - 
it, No. copy ‘of.it was kept because’ our great national leader held that” 
to keep a copy of a withdrawn letter means not only fiiiding’a: place: 
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for it in the office files but also in the heart. Such a course of action 
characterised by untruth is bound to lead to violence. “It is thus that 
MahatmaGandhi explains the vital connection between Asatya and 
Himsa or Satya and Ahimsa. i 


There is, moreover, positive side to his conception of Satya. 
When Non-Violent Non-Co-Operation was launched in 1921, Mahatma 
Gandhi, who had {made the Khilafat cause his own and was the 
recognised. leader of the Congress, joined forces with the Ali brothers 
and toured the country with them, addressing mass meetings of 
Hindus and Muslims and exhorted them totake part inthe movement. 
The speeches of ourj great national leader were always characterised by 
moderation but it cannot be said that the same was always true of the 
speeches made by his coadjutors. When this matter was put before 
Mahatma Gandhi by Lord Reading, his love of Satya compelled him 
to admit the truth of this charge brought against the Ali brothers. He 
persuaded them to express regret for- certain speeches which, in the 
opinion of many, “had a tendency to incite violence.” 


When the Non-co-operation movement was stained time and again 
by acts of violence, he immediately called it off, prompted by the same 
love of Satya. He took this step against the wishes, the entreaties 
and even the vehement opposition of many of his followers. They felt” 
that this would bring such discredit on the whole movement that any 
future revival of it would be out of the question. We all know that 
a large majority of them repudiated his leadership when he publicly 
announced his decision and that deserted by the moderate element 
which had no belief in the efficacy of direct action and by the 
extremists who thought everything fair in war, Gandhiji lost his hold, 
at least for some time, over his countrymen. He could easily foresee 
what was going to happen and yet in reply to an article which 
appeared about this time in the “Modern Review” of Calcutta from 
the pen of our great national poet Tagore he could say, “If we would 
gain Swaraj, we must stand for Truth as we knew it at any cost. A 
reformer who is enraged because his message is not accepted must 
retire to the forest to learn how to watch, wait, and pray.” Writing 
in his paper “Young India” he said, “We dare not enter the Kingdom : 
of Liberty with mere lip homage to Truth and Non-Violence. Let the 
opponent glory in our humiliation or so-called defeat. It is a million 
times better to appear untrue before the world than to be untrue 


to ourselves.” . Cr S STE t i 


His love of Satya (Truth) which impelled him to acknowledge 
mistakes he had made was also responsible for his fearless denunciation 
of whathe considered wrong. After the Punjab atrocities of 1920 and 
the betrayal of the interests of the Khilafat in 1921, matters to which 
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want of space prevents any reference, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in his 
“Young India”: - 
“I consider that I would be less than truthful if I did not 
‘describe as satanic a Government which has been guilty of fraud, 
murder and wanton cruelty ; which still remains unrepentant and 
-resorts to untruth to cover its guilt. I really believe that I am per- 
forming the office of a friend by denouncing in precise language the 
- pretensions of a Government which has nothing to commend itself 
to the people under its charge.” 
Here there is not the slightest attempt at toning down or white- 
„washing the wrongs for which Mahatma Gandhi held the British 
Government responsible. Mahatmaji did not hesitate to -use the strongest: 
language against the British administration because without it he saw he 
could. not give full expression to his indignation. Many of our Non- 
Indian friends have taken special exception to the use of the word ‘‘satanic”’ 
in this connection. I would like to remind them that Mahatma Gandhi 
who, in his autobiography, has made no secret of the impulses in his own 
blood which once drove him to evil has, by the confession of his own weak- 
nesses, undoubtedly earned the right to draw the pointed attention of the 
world to the manifestation of evil whenever he might see them. To point- 
them out where the people criticised are powerless and to keep silent where. 
they are strong would be to indulge in conduct which should be impossible 
for a man of this type, for had he not proclaimed that “there is no God 
higher than Truth. Truth is the first thing sought for”? 
With all his uncompromising adherence to Satya (Truth), Mahatma 
Gandhi does not make the slightest. claim to having achieved 1t. 
‘Writing in December, 1921, he said, “I am but a seeker after 
Truth. Iclaim to be making a ceaseless effort to find it. But I 
admit that I have not yet found it. To find Truth completely isto 
realize oneself and one’s. destiny, I am painfully conscious of my 
imperfections, and therein lies all the strength I possess ; because it is a rare 
thing for a man to know his own limitations.” It is his spirituality of 
which the humility expressed above is only a symptom coupled with his 
undoubtedly great qualities as a leader which have endeared him to both 
the classes and the masses of India who have unitedly accorded him the 
unique position he is to-day ocoupying in the public life of our motherland. 


MAHATMA Ganpur’s CONCEPTION oF REN 


In Mahatma Gandhi’s view, there is such intimate connection: 
between Ahimsa ordinarily translated as Non-violence and Satya 
(Truth) that these, in his own language, “are inseparable and 
presuppose one another.” It is therefore that in his Ashram the 
vow of Ahimsa stands next to the vow of Satya. Ahimsa means 
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non-violence in thought, word and deed and as. such makes very 
exacting demands on man’s spiritual nature. The people of the West 
do not. find it easy to appreciate the reasons which have made Ahimsa 
the most important principle of Gandhiji’s religious life. This is because 
they are not all aware of the emphasis laid on this doctrine in Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism—the religions which have had such a large share 
in moulding the spiritual life of India. l 


BUDDHISM AND AHIMSA 


Paul Carus in his “Gospel of Buddha” refers to a legend according 
to which King Brahmadatta defeated a rival king, compelled him to go 
into exile and then killed him and his queen. But he lost his peace of mind 
and was in constant apprehension of the vengeance which might be taken 
by their son who had somehow escaped. Concealing his identity, this 
prince managed to get appointed as the personal attendant of his parents’ 
murderer. On one occasion, the latter who had gone out on a hunting 
excursion felt tired and fell asleep with his head on the lap of his attendant, 
the disguised prince. As he was about to kill his enemy, the words of his 
father came back to his mind, “Not by hatred is hatred appeased. Hatred 
is appeased only by not-hatred.” The prince sheathed his sword and, 
when Brahmadatta awoke, disclosed his identity. When Brahmadatia 
begged for mercy he said, “How can I grant you your life, O King, since 
my life is endangered by you? It is you, O King, who must grant me 
my life.” Brahamadatta asking for an explanation of his words was told, 
“You have murdered my parents. If I kill you, then your followers will 
kill me and my followers in their turn will kill your followers. Thus by 
hatred, hatred will not be appeased. But now you have granted me my 
life, and I have granted you your life, thus by not-hatred has hatred been 
appeased.” Buddha there-upon said, “Not by hate is hate destroyed : 
by love alone hate is destroyed” and addressing his disciples taught them 
the golden maxim, -‘Overcome anger by the power of non-anger and evil 
by the power of good.” 


JAINISM AND AHIMSA 


Mahatmaji has also told us how one verse of a Gujrati poem which 
he had learnt by heart during his school days has clung to his memory all 
through his life, and, let me add, probably given a definite shape to his 
ideas. It runs as follows :— 


“Tfa man gives you a drink of water and you give him a drink 
in return, that is nothing. 


“Real beauty consists in doing good against evil.” 
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In this connection we have to remember that the religious faith of 
the family to which Gandhiji belongs has been Vaishnavism which `n- 
sists on Ahimsa as one of its cardinal doctrines. We are also aware 
that on the eve of his departure for England, his mother took him to a 
Jain Sadhu before whom he took a solemn vow not to touch alcohol 
and animal food and to observe the strictest chastity. He has told us 
in his autobiography that this saved him ‘from many a pitfall in 
London.” The silent influence of a good and pious Vaishnava mother 
‘may ‘be said to be her last and most precious gift to her great son. 
All’ these facts go to prove that the great influence of Jainism with 
its insistence on the sacredness of life, an influence characteristic 
more or less of Hindu life in western and northern India, reached 
Gandhiji through his family. Apart from any question of the direct 
influence of Jainism on Gandhiji, it has to be admitted that Jainism 
no less than Buddhism cherishes the ideal of Ahimsa as one of the 
most important articles of its faith. 


HINDUISM AND AHIMSA 


It would be a mistake to suppose that this type of idealism , for 
it is nothing else, is the monopoly ‘of Buddhism or of Jainism. Jt 
is found in Hinduism also. As early as the days of that ancient epic 
the Mahabharata, Hinduism regarded Ahimsa as the very summit -of 
its religious goal. The whole of at least Hindu India is familiar with 
that celebrated teaching of the Mahabharata which may be rendered 
into English in the following terms, “Ahimsa is the supreme religion.’ 
This is as familiar even among the common people as any of the 
great sayings of Christ among the same class of people in the West. 


Istam AND AHIMSA 


It would, however, be unfair if we labour under the impression 
that Ahimsa has its faithful followers in India only or that the 
precious message it has for mankind has been preached in our mother- 
land only. We have in Arabia a legend which has Yusuf, an Arab chief, 
for its hero. He was abundantly blessed with the things of this world 
and was known as Yusuf the Good throughout Arabia. It is said that 
late in a stormy night, a stranger sought his hospitality and told him 
that he was fleeing from the arm of law. He was made welcome and next 
morning was provided with a purse of gold and the swiftest horse in the 
stable of his host in order to help him in his flight. Touched by the kind 
and generous treatment of Yusuf, the guest confessed that he had murdered 
the eldest son of his host and was trying to evade those who were pursuing 
him in order topunish him for his crime. ‘The story goesonto say that 
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Yusuf gave him thrice the amount of gold offered previously and showed 
him how to escape from his pursuers. When he had left, Yusuf knelt 
down and said, “My first born for whom my heart yearns day and night, 
thou art avenged and canst now sleep in peace,” 


CHRISTIANITY AND AHIMSA 


The founder of Christianity also conveyed that same lesson to his 
followers when he said, “Ye have heard that it hath been said, thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; But I say unto you, love ‘your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” Paul who 
has been called the second founder of Christianity has elaborated the 
idea in that memorable saying of his, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him, 
if he thirst, give him drink...... Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” The last sentence is noteworthy asfully expressing the 
Christian method of meeting evil. 

Throughout the ages, there have never been wanting genuine follo- 
wers of the Lord and Master who have walked the path of humility, of 
forgiveness and of love. John Woolman a study of whose writings has 
been recommended by that well-known English essayist Charles Lamb 
came to know that the American Red Indians were murdering the European 
settlers and said that he felt “a pure moving of love” to visit them in 
order to know them better so that he “might receive some instruction 
from them.” He met them on the war path and told them why he had 
come to pay them a visit and concluded with a brief prayer. Not only 
did they stop all hostilities but. one of them said, “I love to feel where 
words come from,” thus indicating, of course in an indirect way, the 
change of heart wrought by his Christian attitude. 

Still another genuine follower of Christ, James Naylor, had his 
tongue bored through and through with a red-hot iron, was pilloried for 
two hours when he was pelted with! stones, rotten eggs, ete., by a mis- 
guided and infuriated mob, was whipped at a cart-tail through the streets 
of London and had his forehead branded with the letter “B” to indicate 
that these inhuman punishments had been inflicted on him because he had 
béen condemned as a blasphemer.’ He was the victim of other equally 
eruel persecutions not mentioned here. 

The reaction of this saint to the indignities and bodily pain inflicted 
on him is to be found. in what he said, “There is a spirit which I feel, that 
delights to do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to endure 
all things, in hope to enjoy its own in the end ; its hope is to outlive all 
wrath and contention, and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or 
whatever is of a nature contrary to itself. It sees to the end of all tempta- 
tions. As it bears no evil in itself, so it conceives none in thought to any 
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other. Ifit is betrayed, it bears it ; for its ground and spring is the mercies 
and forgiveness of God. Its crown is meekness, its life is everlasting love 
unfeigned ; it takes its kingdom with entreaty, and not with contention, 
and keeps it by lowliness of mind. In God alone it can rejoice, though 
none else regard it, or can own its life. It is conceived in sorrow and brought 
forth without any to pity it; nor does it ever murmur at grief and 
oppression. It never rejoiceth but through sufferings ; for with the 
world’s joy it is murdered.” l 


Surely these words indicate that the man who could, in the midst 
of such bodily sufferings and mental agony, give expresšion to such lofty. 
sentiments was guided by the spirit of Satya-Ahimsa. 


ÂHIMSA AND Non-KILLING 


These instances taken from the great religions merely prove that 
the value of Ahimsa as a spiritual discipline has been recognised by all 
the great teachers of the world. It is, however, a matter of regret 
that certain types of Hinduism, owing to the decay of the true spirit of 
religion, have tended to emphasise merely its negative aspect. With 
them Ahimsa has meant only the determination not to take the life of 
even the smallest of insects which I regard as an example of the 
extreme application of a sovereign truth. That our great national leader 
is not content with such a narrow interpretation of the great principle 
is evident from what he has said-on more than one occasion. 


There was once difference of opinion as to whether it was right to 
kill an ailing calf at his Sabarmati Ashram which was suffering great agony. 
Gandhiji was in favour of putting it out of misery and said : 


“The trouble with our votaries of Ahimsa is that they have made 
` of it a blind fetish and put the greatest obstacle in the way of the spread 
of true Ahimsa in our midst. The current (and.in my opinion mistaken) 
view of Ahimsa has drugged our conscience and rendered us insensible 
to a host of other and more insidious forms of violence, like harsh words, 
harsh judgments, ill-will, anger, spite, and lust of cruelty ; it has made 
us forget that there may be far more violence in the slow torture of men 
and animals, the starvation and exploitation to which they are subjected 
out of selfish greed, the wanton humiliation and oppression of the weak 
and the killing of their self-respect that we witness all around us to-day 
than in the benevolent taking of life. 

“Tt is this fundamental misconception about the nature and scope 
of Ahimsa—this confusion about the relative values that is responsible 
for our mistaking mere non-killing for Ahimsa, and for the fearful amount 
of violence that goes on in the name of Ahimsa in our country.” _ 
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Tue POSITIVE ASPECT or AHTMSA 


If we accept Mahatma Gandhi’s interpretation of the doctrine of 
Ahimsa, we have to admit that in addition to being a negative virtue, 
t has also a positive aspect and implies active goodness. It is therefore 
that Mahatmaji said, “Ahimsa means the largest love. It is the 
supreme law. By it alone can mankind be saved.” Not only does it 
aot imply the doing of any violence to the oppressor with intent to 
destroy him but it aims at changing his heart by suffering joyfully any 
punishment which might be inflicted and showing love to him in return 
so as to conquer his heart. In a word, the votary of Ahimsa maintains 
that wrong can be righted for all times to come by following one method 
only and this is to bring about a radical change in the ideals of 
the opponent. This change, it is held, will not only make it impossible 
for him to oppress innocent people any more but will, what is more, 
teach him to deal justly with all including the person who has carried on 
a non-violent struggle against him. But how is this change to be brought 
about ? It will be brought about not by Himsa, or by retaliation but by 
putting up with suffering unresistingly at the hands of the evil-doer till such 
time as he is touched and his heart, in the language of the Scriptures, is 
changed. That was why Mahatma Gandhi said, “India must conquer her 
so-called conqueror by love.” And elsewhere, ““We must love our English 
administrators and pray to God that they may have wisdom to see what 
appears to us to be their error. I believe in the power of suffering to melt 
the stoniest heart. We must by our conduct demonstrate to every English- 
man that he is as safe in the remotest corner of India as he proposes to feel 
behind his machine-gun. 


Auimsa IN ACTUAL PRACTICE 


Tt now remains to prove that Mahatma Gandhi did succeed in inspiring 
thousands of Indians of all classes with the idealism which informs the 
doctrine of Ahimsa. The evidence I am about to place before my readers 
is not taken from Indian sources in order to anticipate any criticism which 
might come from non-Indian quarters, challenging its reliability. All the 
proofs will therefore be taken from non-Indian sources in order that it might 
be above suspicions or any kind of bias. 


Here is what the Rev. Dr. Leonard M. Schiff who was an eye-witness 
has said in his book “The Present Condition of India” : 


“There are just two incidents which have stuck in my mind from those 
strange days. There was something very impressive about the Satyagrahis. 
Tt was a war, but on the whole a bloodless one. I recall a slim Gujerati girl 
who had been badly beaten remarking that, as someone else had said, ‘Father, 
forgive them,’ so must she! 


` 
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“Then there were the Akali Sikhs—tall warriors with swords, but 
pledged to non-violence. They were determined not to surrender their 
flag. Down came the lathi on their heads with a sickening thud ; they fell. 
Others took their place. At last the inner circle of their women-folk alone 
remained, but this was too much for the police—they kept their flag.” 


Here is another bit of evidence taken from a letter which appeared 
in the “Manchester Guardian” in December, 1930 in which an Englishwoman, 
an eye-witness, narrates what she saw with her own eyes : 


“On September 17th or 18th, I was on a balcony of the third floor of 
` a house nearby and opposite to the Town Hall in Bombay, where an election 
was taking place. There was a large number of people, but quite peaceful 
and quiet ; and those belonging to the Congress party were, in their usual 
well-organised and methodical way, regulating the traffic, guiding pedes- , 
trians through crowded parts and dispersing crowds where they became 
too dense to allow of slow driving through them. One of the men so engaged 
was struck with a lathi by a police sepoy ; he did not retaliate nor move 
away. The second time he was struck he fell to the ground. Again he 
was beaten. Two of the ambulance men in attendance fetched a stretcher 
to take him to the ambulance car, as he was too much hurt to walk even 
with their aid. After he had been lifted into the stretcher the sepoy again 
struck him—a man already badly wounded—as he lay there being carried 
to the car. 


“Some weeks previously (I am sorry I forget the exact date) I was 
watching a small crowd from a balcony above a store in one of the chief 
roads of the city. They had collected there when it became known that 
arrests were being made of the picketers. 


“These picketers do not interfere with the people going into the shops 
.... At intervals this crowd was broken up in a most needlessly brutal way 
with lathis....many people were severely hurt and had to be taken away 
in ambulance cars to the hospitals. One man—a peaceable citizen who did 
not belong to the Congress movement nor had anything to do with the 
Nationalists—was serving in his shop opposite to and a few yards away from 
the balcony where I was watching. As a lathi charge was made, a few of 
the people nearest his shop went into it to get out of the way of the sepoys. 
An English sergeant entered the shop, drove the people out with his whip, 
and severely beat the owner of the shop on his own premises. Hearing there 
were English people on the balcony opposite who were sympathisers with 
the ill-treated people, he came across, asked if we could explain the reason 
of such things being done, and showed us the mark on his back made through 
two thickness of cloth....I have seen the Nationalists under the most 
terrible provocations, and never once have they resorted to violence or réta- 
liation in any way, though when they are wounded or their women are ills 
treated, it is fearfully hard for them.” 
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It may of course be argued that in the four cases referred to 
above, the exponents of the doctrine of Satya-Ahimsa were merely 
displaying a rather unusual type of passive courage but that there was 
no manifestation of that spirit of active love which is the real driving 
force of this method of fighting wrongs. In order to meet this objection, 
I shall now quote a few lines from “The Dawn of Indian Freedom” 
written by two priests of the Church of England, Englishmen who 
have settled down as inmates of the Christa Seva Sangha of Poona and 
who, in the language of the Most Reverend the Archbishop of York, 
have devoted their lives to the task of “interpreting the Christian 
Gospel to India in the utmost possible detachment from purely 
European or British elements.” Englishmen of this type, and they 
are not so few as we Indians think, are indeed “the salt of the earth” 
and have earned our undying gratitude by their advocacy of the cause 
of India ina fearless and truly Christian spirit. It is true that they 
have been called “Little Englanders’ by men of the type of the late 
Lord Brentford but if at any time there is an understanding between 
Britain and India—a thing which every patriotic Briton and Indian 
would most gladly weleome—it will be because of the presence of such 
men in our midst, men who have spent themselves year in and year out 
in sympathetically interpreting and explaining in all their implications 
the demands of India to Britain and in the process have been 
misunderstood now by non-Indians and now by Indians. One of this 
noble band left us only the other day but we feel sure that he has 
left many like-minded Englishmen behind him. 

Here is the account of the Rev. Father Verrier Elwin : 

“I remember talking to a boy—he was not more than 19—~in 
the Congress Hospital in Bombay. He had gone to Sholapur simply 
to offer National Flag Satyagraha, by hoisting the flag and taking the 
consequences. On arrival he had at once been arrested with his 
companions, all of them unarmed, defenceless boys ; they were each 
put in separate cells, stripped naked, brutally assaulted in the most 
delicate parts of their bodies, and flogged till they fell senseless. My 
friend had been in hospital six weeks and was still suffering, But 
what amazed me was, not the amount of his suffering, but the quality 
of his love. There was nota word of bitterness or anger. He was a 
Satyagrahi and it was his duty to suffer that he and thus his 
motherland might be the purer.” 

Ishall now come to the last bit of evidence taken this time from 
a book entitled “Rebel India” written by that staunch friend of ours, 
H. N. Brailsford, who is narrating an experience, “One face from among 
them (Satyagrahis) stands out in my memory : its owner, a lawyer, may 
have been too fine a spirit to be typical, but his thinking was characteristic 
of Gandhiji’s movement. He had been tlie chief speaker at one of the few 
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meetings (near Meerut) which were dispersed by rifle fire. He had tried 
to calm an angry crowd and had stationed a cordon of volunteers round 
the police station to protect it. He was, none the less, arrested, beaten 
by the police, and shot by one of them, while under arrest, at close range. 
„The police kicked him as he lay on the ground, and five hours passed before 
he received first-aid. His right arm had to be amputated, and a day 
after the operation he was carried from hospital to prison. He told the 
story without a trace of bitterness, his face lit by a triumphant serenity. 
‘In prison,’ he went on, ‘my friends and I were happy and even gay.’ 
‘Now we know,’ one said to the other, ‘that India is free. We have kept 
the master’s sayings. We have faced even the rifle, and refrained from 
anger.’ As one looked at the face of the man, proud in its gentleness, 
one ceased to pity the. mutiliated arm.” 

After this, where is the fair-minded man who will not agree with 
the view put forward by one-of the best of our non-Indian friends who 
observed, “For many the movement was a discipline and catharsis. It 
restored self-respect. The struggle was grim, disciplined, but it was con- 
ducted at a high level.” 


Tue SUPERIORITY OF Sarya-Animsa 


The question of questions is whether in its actual application 
the idealism behind Satya-Ahimsa was kept in mind. National 
India contends that, taking into account the very large numbers 
participating in the different movements carried on by believers of 
this principle, and here let me remind my readers that at one time 
there were more than sixty thousand in jail for their non-violent 
activities, and the general ignorance of the masses, the spirit of Satya- 
Ahimsa was really and truly maintained. The British administration 
would point to cases where it is admitted that violence did break 
out and would emphasise the fact that where large numbers are con- 
cerned, there is always a very grave risk of Ahimsa degenerating into 
Himsa. While many among us would agree generally with the 
truth underlying this contention, there is little doubt that as this tech- 
nique rescued from oblivion and put into practice these days for the removal 
of grievances of various types is a fundamentally Indian one, it is likely, 
even at its worst, to entail less damage than any other method which might 
be adopted for similar purposes. It should be recognised that the masses 
have at last awakened and that their patience under their real or fancied 
grievances have certain limits. Experience has shown that, in other parts 
-of the world, grievances such as those from which India suffers have been 
redressed only as the result of the application of some kind of pressure. 
This pressure can take either a violent or a non-violent form. And it 
is to the credit of Mahatma Gandhi that he has forged for the use of India’s 
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millions a weapen which is calculated to give them their heart’s desire 
without inflicting any appreciably extensive damage on their opponents. 
It is therefore that Romain Rolland compliments our great national leader 
on having “raised up three hundred millions of fellow men, shaken the 
British Empire and inaugurated in human polities the most powerful 
movement that the world has seen for nearly two thousand years.” 

Let no one imagine that this great international writer is talking 
about things of which he has little or no direct and intimate knowledge. 
Satya-Ahimsa with its ringing message of self-chosen suffering for fighting 
wrongs has not only appealed very widely to the disinherited millions 
of India who might naturally enough be expected to join any movement, 
which holds out even distant hopes of improving their lot but it has proved 
equally effective in the case of those others who generally form the pillars 
of conservatism in other countries and are the strongest defenders of vested 
interests and established institutions. In this connection I may recall 
to the memory of my readers the words of an Englishman who had 
been living in India for many years : “When knighted members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, aged Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universi- 
ties, retired Judges of High Courts, and trusted and respected leaders of 
Indian thought and life of every shade of opinion, are in jail in opposition 
to our country’s policy, it causes one to think furiously. If we cannot 
rule India without keeping in jail hundreds of India’s most respected 
citizens, what about it 2?” 

What interests me is not so much the damage done to the 
prestige or power of the British administration as the fact that the 
adoption of Satya-Ahimsa brought into the national struggle many stal- 
wart fighters who would have very carefully abstained from taking any 
part in it if there had been the slightest hint of any kind of even indirect 
appeal to violence. 

Let me conclude by quoting a stanza from a poem by the Rev. Father 
Jack O. Winslow of the Christa Seva Sangha of Poona which very elo- 
quently and very sympathetically interprets the spiritual element under- 
lying the technique of Satya-Ahimsa and which alone has made possible 
the measure of success achieved hitherto. 


Others will fight with hatred and slaying, 

Wade to a kingdom through blood outpoured. 
We will conquer with God’s own armour ; 

We will slay with the Spirit’s sword ; 
Vanquish by Love that can meekly suffer ; 

Die and arise in the name of the Lord.* 


* Reprinted from the Calcutta Review, May, 1941. 


GANDHI, NON.GANDHI AND ANTI- 
GANDHI IN THE PATTERN OF 
= INDIAN IDEOLOGIES © 


PROFESSOR BENOY SARKAR 


On 30th January 1948 Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (born 1869) 
was assassinated at New Delhi by Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi. 
The triumph of Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi over Gandhi was ruth- 
lessly complete and with vengeance. The venom of brutality could no 
further go. 


This fact of interhuman relations should give the last rude shock to all 
those thinkers, publicists and statesmen who are used to visualize India 
in terms of a single man, a single institution, a single ideology, or a single 
movement. Like every other region in the world India has always been 
the theatre of diverse forces, manifold personalities and pluralistic crea- 
tivities. 


Gandhi himself and his ideologies were permanently orientated to 
the non-Gandhi and the anti-Gandhi elements of the Indian pattern. 
And invariably it was the Non-Gandhi and the Anti-Gandhi that triumphed 
over Gandhi from 1906-to 1948. The tragic event of 30th January was 
but: the last item in this series of Gandhi’s perpetual surrenders to Non- 
Gandhi and Anti-Gandhi. 


Tu BASIC INDIAN BED-ROCK OF GANDHI’s CATEGORIES 


It is in a sense extremely difficult to categorize Gandhi into a parti- 
cular slogan. Gandhi touched the Indian masses and classes on the most 
varied and heterogeneous fronts. And these contacts were intimate 
and solid. The liaisons of Gandhi’s political, social, moral and economic 
categories with those of the rest of the Indian people were very often the 
liaisons of identity, sympathy and co-operation. In most instances these 
were the relations of a complementary- or supplementary character. 
Once in a while some of the Gandhian slogans seemed to be in conflict 
and at variance with those of certain Indian individuals, groups or parties. 
But even then,—coming down to the brass tags,—it was possible to detect . 
a fundamental Indian bed-rock. It is this basic, common and universal -` 
Indian incentive or urge that rendered formal Gandhi virtually akin to 
formal Non-Gandhi and formal Anti-Gandhi in a large number of spheres. 


The eighteen sutras (aphorisms or maxims) of Gandhi’s non-violent 
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revolution are enumerated in the following titles : (1) communal unity, 
(2) abolition of untouchability, (3) anti-alcoholism, (4) khadi (hand-spun), 
(5) other rural and cottage industries, (6) village sanitation, (7) basic educa- 
tion, (8) adult education, (9) women’s rights and welfare, (10) health educa- 
tion, (11) mother tongue, (12) national language for All-India, (13) removal 
of economic inequalities, (14) peasants, (15) industrial workers, (16) abori- 
ginals, (17) care for lepers, (18) students and youngmen. 


These eighteen items may be analyzed as slogans, t.e., words, words, 
words. We may consider them also as programmes of action. As slogans 
vary many of these have been current coin in India since the days of -. 
Rammohun. From generation to generation they have been’ acquiring 
momentum. Both professional Non-Gandhi and professional Anti-Gandhi 
have accepted many of these categories as parts of a general socio-eco- 
nomic ideology. These have not however been appraised by them in an 
advaitavadi, monistic or exclusive fashion. In regard to many of these 
items the situation of Gandhi vs. Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi could 
not possibly arise. It has to be admitted, however, that a few of these 
categories have been emphasized in season and out of season in Gandhi's 
-lectures and ‘essays in an almost monistic manner. 


So far as the programme of action is concerned, virtually every 
patriot of India during the last century and a half has tried to do his bit 
in quite a number of these sectors. The programme belongs indeed to 
the basic all-Indian socio-economic planning for today as weil as 
for tomorrow. The amount of success achieved by Gandhi in the practical 
realization of solid results is, as everybody is aware, statistically not very 
mentionable. 


Tan Astan MONROE DOCTRINE IN Ganput’s SOUTH 
E AFRICAN War (1906-14) 


. Gandhi was odiad fo Young Bengal during ‘the glorious 
Bengali revolution (1905-14) by Poet Satyen Datta as follows: 


Nota tader tarur mata 

Stabdha drirha dukkhajit, 

Nijer mathay bajra dharen 

vijay tanhar sunishchit. 
Firm is their leader like the tree upright, 
His soul flourishes by conquering griefs, 
On his own shoulders he bears the thunder, _ 
Thus is their success guaranteed of course. 


This is how Gandhi was described as the General of the. Indian 
War against the whites in South Africa (1912). What was Gandhi's 
dlan dela vie in that passive resistance movement of the Hindus 
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and Muslims of “Greater India” against the? chauvinism and albino- 
eracy of the South-African Colony of the British Hempires In Datta’s 
words : A Ya 


“Ah, there, the guileless children of Ind, 
Lured by the immigration agents’ snares, 
Deprived of home and of self-respect robbed, 
Beyond the seas abide in foreign lands.” 


Indian “emigrants” had been submitting to the humiliations 
perpetrated on them by the “superior races” for over a quarter of 
a century. They had been waiting for a commander to start the 
war of races against the domineering and the dominant. Gandhi 
came forward as the champion of the browns against the whites, 
of Asians against Westerns. It was a phase of the struggle for 
Asia’s Monroe Doctrine. Gandhi’s urge was nothing short of the 
establishment of political, legal and social equality between the diverse 
races living in a British territory. And it was in response to the 
open demands of Indian settlers in South Africa and the tacit support 
of Chinese and Japanese settlers in all white lands that the war’ 
operations were commenced by Gandhi. 


There was’ no “universal brotherhood” in the campaign. No 
question of loving your enemies arose in that resistance movement. 
Gandhi was just one of the thousands of Indians at home and abroad 
who during the revolutionary period (1905-14) were working each 
and all for the emancipation of India from foreign rule. In the cult 
of .“‘passiveness” as found in the resistance India as well as the world 
saw but the only weapon available to unarmed and disarmed human 
beings. = 


Gandhi had been quite conscious of the world-value of his 
South African war and his victories. In December, 1931, at the 
plenary session of the Round Table Conference in London he was 
enthusiastic enough to recall his triumphs of some twenty-five years 
ago. He wanted the British Premier and other politicians to re- 
member that things which General Smuts had “vowed he would 
never yield in the year 1908, reinforced as he was by General Botha, 
he had to do in the year 1914 after having tried these civil resisters 
through and through.” 


Gandhi was at one with Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gåndhi i.e., with . 
every Indian, nay, every Asian, during the South-African campaigns. 
It is only by surrendering to the cry for justice, freedom and self-respect 
among Non-Gandhis and/or Anti-Gandhis that Gandhi could function 
in that historic movement of his life. Gandhi was acclaimed as the hero 
of India, Asia and of all oppressed races or nationalities. The reason 
was very simple. Thg ruling races saw for the first time with their own 
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eyes that their prestige, power and pretentions had been challenged some= 
how or other by a-little representative of unarmed and disarmed slaves.. 
The world understood quite well that the unarmed character of the revolt 
was but the virtue of a necessity. But a revolt it was and a war of Asia 
against foreign masters. The Gandhian way was taken to be the common 
~ and universal way of Indian as of other armless and emasculated peoples. 
Neither any formal or professional Non-Gandhi nor any formal 
or professional anti-Gandhi could differ from the Gandhi of action as- 
` operating in the South-African theatre from 1906 to 1914 (oped of eight 
imprisonments for. Gandhi). 


British GOVERNMENT =RULL or BATAN (1920) 


No. slogan of Gandhi is better known in Indian andabroad than 
the one which condemns the British Government of India as but identical 
with the rule of Satan. This identification of Satan with the British: 
regime was declared by Gandhi in 1920. 

It was in connection withthe civil resistance movement launched 
against the British Government as a reaction to the British massacre of ` 
Indian men, women and childrén at Aniritsar (Punjab) that he enunciated 
this" “equation. Evidently this, was an all-Indian equation vis à vis the British 
regime. There was hardly any Non-Gandhi or any Anti-Gandhi to modify. 
this Gandhian equation. The masses and classes of India had been used 
to this orientation as regards the government of India by the British people. - 
Gandhi just accepted this traditional slogan. l 

It was neither universal brotherhood nor religion of love that ins- 
pired Gandhi to formulate this ‘cult of harted. Gandhi was atone with 
every non-Gandhi or anti:Gandhi, if there were any. 


If any thing, what one has to observe here is the clarity of expression. 
Gandhi gave a‘ “local habitation and a name,” so to say, to a universal 
sentiment. He was bold enough to make the declaration in categorical 
terms. And this was an achievement that could be witnessed by all man- 
kind in Asia and Africa as well as Europe and America. Indeed, the - 
recognition came almost instantaneously from the U.S.A. Gandhi was. 
pronounced to be “‘the greatest man of the world ” by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of the Community Church (New-York). Be it noted that for ` 
the entire world it was the age par excellence of Lenin, the architect of 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. 


Enemy axp Hron Priest or FOREIGN PROPAGANDA (1927-39) - 


The political creed of Gandhi, as formally and officially known through- 
out the world, was averse and positively hostile to propaganda conducted , 
by Indians in foreign countries. He wanted Indian patriots to.concentrate. 
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their energies on activities at home. It is to the rural services that he spe- 
cially directed the attention of social servants and nationalists. He was 
convinced that the number of men and women required for village recons- 
truction and establishment of khadi (hand-spinning) among the teeming 
millions was legion. It was, therefore, extremely necessary for him to have 
at his command and at close quarters every available man and woman posses- 
sing literary, scientific, technical and medico-sanitary qualifications. He could 
not afford.to have his man-power or human resources frittered away in poli- 
tical or cultural propaganda in the two Hemispheres. The cultivation of 
foreign contacts or friendly diplomatic relations even in the most influential 
centres like London, New York, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Tokyo, Rome and 
Ankara’ was considered by him to be aduxury which could wait for more 
convenient times. Gandhism came thus to be a synonym for stay-at- 
homism and hostility to world contacts of international diplomatic 
intercourse. As the enemy of foreign propaganda Gandhi was highly 
respected in certain circles. 

Gandhi’s hostility to foreign propaganda was apparent already 
in 1920. In the atmosphere of the Indián National Congress it became 
a by:word. The intensive agitation for! “Swaraj within seven months” 
was the constant reply to the Non-Gandhi advocates of the cultivation 
of foreign contacts. 

It was interesting that in this instances, as in others, Non-Gandhi 
and Anti-Gandhi actually prevailed upon Gandhi from beginning to end. 
The American certificate about Gandhi as being the “greatest man of the 
world” was issued in 1921 at a time when the world was really being governed 
by the ideologies of the Russian revolution and Lenin was the epochmaker 
of human history. In this American appraisal of Gandhi was to be seen, 
as the British Foreign Office knew, the hand of hindreds of Indian students, 
publicists, preachers, political refugees, and businessmen working in the 
U. S. A. since Vivekananda’s Chicago Lecture in 1893, specially from 
1905 down to World-War I (1914-18). The impact of vishwa-shakti (world. 
forces) on the valuation of Gandhi’s work in India was a soild fact which 
could not be ignored by Gandhi himself. 

And so inspite of aversion to foreign diplomatic contacts 
Gandhi knew how to receive foreign visitors in the manner 
of sweet reasonableness. His immediate . entourage was never 
without the influence of foreign bhaktas, adorers, associates, colleagues 
and comrades. Indian visitors and adorers knew this when they wanted 
to get the darshan (sight) of Gandhi. Besides, he fully realized the ime 
portance of having foreign newspapermen, authors, politicians, men and 
women, as interviewers or guests, observers and students. The utilization 
of vishwa-shaktt (world-forces) became thus an integral part of his daily 
life. By 1927 Gandhi’s official surrender to Non-Gandhi was registered. 
in the formal affiliation of the Indian National Congress at the Madras 
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session to the League against Imperialism,—the Communist Association of 
Frankfurt (Germany). This surrender was perhaps a surrender to his 
devoted chela (disciple), Jawaharlal Nehru, who had negotiated this alliance 
between Indian nationalism and International communism. It is 
questionable if Gandhi knew or fully understood the tenets of the League 
against Imperialism or, for that matter, the creed of communism. Gandhi's 
political, economic and social ideologies, be it observed, have ever 
fought shy of the fundamentals of class-struggle as indispensable in socialistic 
isms. -Be this as it may, Gandhi, formally the stoutest despiser of 
foreign propaganda, came to be the official. high priest of the utiliza- 
tion of vishwa-shakti (world- forces), curiously enough, under the auspices , 
of communism, as a means to the achievement of India’s freedom. 

i In the cultivation of foreign contacts Gandhi became monisti- 
cally wedded to Pro-Sovietism. Anything associated with Germany, 
Italy and Japan even in name was treated as poison by Gandhi and the 
High Command of the Indian National Congress (1933-39). He suc- 
ceeded in having the party or followers of the Indian. National Congress 
recognized as hostile by German,-Italian and Japanese authorities during 
World-War II (1989-45). In the Jong run the Indian National Congress 
leaders,—but not the majority-of ‘the Indian population,—found themselves 
in the position of “formally” declaring Subhas Bose, the ally of Japan, 
Germany: and Italy, as thé ‘enemy of India. 

It is not’ necessary to examine the correctness or logicality 
of this foreign policy of Gandhi and the Indian National Congress in the 
present context. We-.understand at any rate that Gandhi’s formal and 
most loudly proclaimed hostility to foreign propaganda hardly ever fune- 
tioned on the practical level from 1920 to 1942, the year of the Quit India 
complex and- consequent inprironment of himself and Indian National 
Congress stalwarts. i 


The establishment of the Dominion of India in Aara, 1947; placed- 
the Indian National Congress as a matter of course in the midst of vishwa- 
shakti (world-forces). It is Gandhi’s lieutenants as well as admirers, col- 
leagues and comrades who are nowadays holding forth as India’s ambas- 
sadors, ministers, envoys, consuls, experts, observers and what not— 
here and there and everywhere in Asia, Europe, Africa and America. 
Gandhism today is with vengeance the cultivation and utilization of vishwa-- 
shakti (world-forces), . . 


“Qurr-Inpia”=VintvaL ALLIANCE WITH JAPAN AND 
Supuas Bose (Aveust, 1942) 


Another slogan of Gandhi’s that has become international 
currency is “Quit India”. This was his pronouncement during World- 
War II in 1942. That was the moment when the British military 
power as, well as the British Empire were at the nadir of depression. 
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The American Army, Navy and Air-force had hardly yet been able 
to make their presence felt on the Indian theatre of operations (June- 
-August, 1942). The British Empire was considered to be almost 
a thing of the past in India both by Gandhi as well as by. Non- 
Gandhi and Anti-Gandhi. 

The slogan and action of Gandhi on this occasion are worth 
the attention of all students of world-progress. 

On June 7, 1942, Gandhi wrote in his Harijan as follows : “But my 
attitude has now undergone a change. I feel that I cannot afford to wait. 
The people have not my ahimsa (non-violence), but mine should help them. 
I am sure there is ordered anarchy around and about us. I am sure that 
the anarchy that may result because of the British withdrawal or their 
refusal to listen to us and our decision to defy their authority ‘will in no 
way be worse than the present anarchy.” 

Gandhi was confident as a Hegelian absolutist or moral autocrat 
that the virtues of his own ahimsa would make up for all the sins committed 
by the himsa (violent) activities of his countrymen. This kind of Gandhian 
“compensation” belongs to a type of vicarianism rare in the annals of 
spiritual transformation. It is almost like Jesus’s virtues atoning for the 
vices of all mankind. 

In any case it is obvious that Non- Gandhi and Anti-Gandhi triumphed 
over Gandhi during World- War II. Ahimsa was liquidated by Gandhi 
himself. He bade adieu to it, if not for his own conduct, at any rate, for 
all his countrymen. In his “Quit India” there was neither universal brother- 
hood nor peaceful revolution. It was the cult of association with himsa 
or anything and everything calculated to force the British to withdraw 
from India. . ae i 

“The programme of mass movement,” wrote Gandhi later in Harijan 
(July 26, 1942), “covers every activity included in a mass movement. I 
would not hesitate to go to the extreme limit, if I find that no impression 
is produced over the British Government. With the arrests of leaders it 
should gain strength if it has any vitality.” 

It is in keeping with the spirit of these pronouncements of Gandhi 
that on August 4, 1942, the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress passed the following resolution : “The Committee resolves there- 
fore to sanction for the vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom 
and independence the starting of a mass-struggle on the widest possible 
scale so that the country mignt utilize all the strength it has gathered during 

the last twenty-two years.” 


While watching this Gandhian preparation for te: “mace-straggle 
on the widest possible scale” it is worth while to visualize the Japanese 
armies in alliance with Nationalist Burma and ready to thunder at the 
Burma-India borders. The only function of the British armies everywhere, 
especially in Asia, at that time was to withdraw. “Defiance” of England 
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by Gandhi implied automatically a tacit agreement of “alliance with her 
mortal enemy, Japan. The “August rebellion” organised by the 
Gandhi men and the Indian masses was an, open invitation to Nationalist 
Burma and Japan for cooperation with the Indian National Congress in 
order to expel the British Empire from the Indian‘territories. “Quit India” . 
ideology was engendered by the consciousness and confidence about 
the good chances of India’s victories over England at the moment of her 
virtual annihilation. The greatest and most hated Non-Gandhi and/or 
Anti-Gandhi of the hour was Subhas Bose, the political exile.* And 
yet Gandhi’s slogan as well as action were complementary, supplementary 
or spiritually and materially allied to those of his most uncompromising 
anti-thesis. In “Quit India” programme Gandhi was the ally of Subhas 
and his followers. He submitted to Non-Gandhi and. Anti-Gandhi. 


Now-VIOLENCE AND VIOLENCE 


The first political fact about the Indian pattern from 1857. to 1947 
is that the people are thoroughly disarmed and unarmed. Any armed 
rising of masses against the British power was automatically unthinkable. 
The only movement of a large scale and national dimension was therefore 
bound to be non-violent. This was understood by myriads of Indians, 
and by none more than by Gandhi. This is the aetiology of his harping 
on ahimsa (non-violence). But Gandhi’s ahimsa could, as we have seen, 
be utilized as a means for compensating the sins committed by his colleagues 
of violence. It was possible for him to hold his non-violence in abeyance 
when the need arose, as for example, during the summer of 1942, in con- 
nection with the “Quit India? complex. Ac 

Gandhi hardly ever functioned in isolation from the prevailing world. 
forces. ` His liaisons with Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi were constant. 
If anybody can be described as Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi it is the 
terrorist. And so about Indian terrorists Gandhi had quite a lot to say 
to the British Premier and others at the Round Table Conference of London 
in 1931. 

He said, of course, that he held “‘no brief for terrorists.” But he was 
careful enough to point out that “the historian has not condenined them.” 
And the existence of terrorists as a political party in India was utilized by 
him in a thoroughly diplomatic manner. “If you will work the Congress 
(i.e. the non-terrorist organization) for all it is worth then you will say good 
bye to terrorism, then you will not need terrorism.” In his appraisal the 
British Government was nothing but an organized terrorism. It is implied 
that the terrorist party,—although relatively less organized,—was no less 
respectable than the Government itself. “Today you have to fight the 


* See “Gandhi vs Bose” in B. K. Sarkar’s Villages and Towne as Social Patterns, 
(Calcutta, 1941) and his Preface to Jiten Ghosh’s Netaji Subhas (Caleutta, 1946). 
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school of terrorists,” he went on, “with your disciplined and organized terro- 
rism, because you will be blind to the facts of the writing on the wall.” 

What, then, was Gandhi’s suggestion ? It was very simple, and 
went something like this :.“If you don’t follow me, the terrorists.will take 
care of the country and accomplish in their own way whatever I wish to 
get done.’ His own words were as follows : “Will you not see the writing - 
that these terrorists are writing with their blood ? Will you not see that 
we do not want bread made of threat, but we want bread of liberty ; and 
without 'that liberty there are thousands today who are sworn not to give 
themselves peace or to give the country peace ?” : 

This was Gandhi's ultimatum to England in December, 1931. And 
no propaganda in favour of himsa, violence, terrorism and so forth was 
more broadcast and effective than this one skilfully engineered by the apostle 
of ahimsa (non-violence). India and the world understood it. 

There were limitations in Gandhi’s fetish ofahimsa. For the Domi- 
nion of India (estd. August 15, 1947) he accepted himsa (violence) as the 
first postulate among the incentives of its citizens, He did not, therefore, 
recommend the abolition of the police in the administration of this state. — 
He took ‘it for granted also that the Indian Dominion might become the 
target. of attacks from aggressive states. The army, the navy and the air- 
force were therefore accepted by him without question'as the indispensable 
limbs of this new state. He did not preach or practise pacifism in sich & 
manner as to prescribe the annihilation of the defence departments. Both 
in internal and external ‘affairs the utility of arrangements to deal with 
violence by methods of violence was recognized in his creed of nomigon 
in no questionable manner. : 

t 
AntI-MACHINISM AND INDUSTRIALISATION 


The first economic fact about India is the archaic and primitive mate- 
rial life lived by its hundreds of millions of men, women and children in the 
villages. In the course of a century and a half its progress along modern, 
industrial and technocratic lines has not advanced far. Everybody under- 
-stands that it is sheer folly to visualize India’s advances in machine-indus- 
tries, technically developed factories, and engineering establishments within 
a short period of time. 

Large scale industrialization at break-neck speed is out of the question 
for: India: ` It can but be a will-o’-the-wisp or a wishful thinking. If the 
masses are to be touched by political leaders the hope of économie ameliora- 
tion and the fact of material prosperity must have to be brought home to 
the teeming peasants in their daily routine of agricultural life. Nobody 
understood this bit of economic reality more clearly and precisely than 
Gandhi. This is thefoundation of his obsession by handicrafts, - manual 
professions, cottage industries, and specially khadi (hand-spinning). These 
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are just the occupations that touch every man, ° woman and child of the 
villages: 


Inspite of this N by aa oraka, ‘manualism, etc. Gandhi 
could function as the guide-philosopher-friend of industrialists, éngineors, 
chemists, managers of mammoth factories, and directors of large. workshops. 
And of course he boycotted neither the automobile nor the aeroplane. 
Everybody is aware that although formally and professionally ‘anti-machinist 
he never declared jihad against machines, tools, implements, scientific inse 

- truments, work-shops, factories, mines, mills and the allied installations 
associated with “national economic planning.” It is during the epoch of 
Gandhism (1920-48) that machinism, technocracy, industrialization,. rationa- 
lisation and so forth have got the greatest fillip in India, sometimes under 
the auspices of Gandhi's own bhaktas, devotees and lieutenants, 


“Tam “Nake Farm” ‘Test l j 


The first cultural wad social fact about India i is the thoroughly super- . 
stitious ` character of its teeming millions, both Hindu and Muslim. Jt is 
impossible for them to have confidence in anybody as a patriot or selfless 
worker for the national interest unless he appears to them in the’: external 
paraphernalia of the religious mendicant. The physical garb,.eg., the 
yellow, orange or black robe of a sanyasi, bhikkhu, fakir, ascetic, monk or 
so forth is the only passport to recognition as a‘sincere servant of the country 
in their estimation. To the masses of India the “naked fakir” test is ‘the 
sole ‘touchstone of genuineness’ in social service or patriotism. 


It is not enough for them to know that the fellow has actually re- 
nounced all his worldly ambitions and material possessions in order to serve 
the country as a full-timer... They must-see with their own eyes that he 
is living every moment of his daily life in the conventional way of monastic 
friars or sadhius of ancient and medieval India. The patriots and social 
workers are expected not to have the standard of food, ‘clothing and skeltr 
higher than or different from that of the meanest individual in the country, 
While out on electioneering, ‘sanitary, educational or other publicity cam- 
paigns in the rural areas the social servants must have their baths in the 
‘same dirty tanks and drink the same impure water as the. villagers them- 
selves. Unless they suffer from malaria and catch the diseases to which 
the villagers fall victims on account of the insanitary conditions and absence 
of clean and pure water in the villages and towns the -nationalist workers 
are not treated as qualified enough to be the advisers, guides and Jeaders 
of the Indian people. 

l The poverty-test and the ‘malaria-test of Indianness for ik 
and social servants were thoroughly understood and lived up to by hundreds 
of patriots who sacrificed their all including health, efficiency and life 
during the glorious Bengali revolution (1905-14) and after,. For modern 
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times this methodology of social service and patriotie work had been: dis- . 
covered, by Vivekananda (1862-1902). It was ‘indeed. an integral part. - 
of his intellectual and moral creed..- It-is only through religious ‘move- 
ments, he was emphatic enough to- observe, that substantially country. 
wide activities can be promoted in India. ‘In; his judgement the 

masses must see that the activities started by the leaders looked religious 

in order that they might feel inclined to respect them as worth-while and 

useful to themselves. The religious externals were to be associated with 
the patriotic and self-sacrificing workers also. This ideology constituted 
the backbone of Vivekananda’s call to Young India (1893-1902) to come 

forward and establish as well as develop the Ramakrishna Mission for social 
and spiritual service. His call found wonderful response. The social 

workers medical men, teachers, relief administrators, preachers and so 

forth of the Ramakrishna Mission are all sadhus, sanyasis, bhikkhus, fakirs, 

monks and friars. The vow of poverty is inscribed on their very robes. 

Each one has to pass the “naked fakir” test. 

_ It is the self-same need for modern monks and the self-same socio- 
cultural milieu that inspired Gandhi to hold forth as a “naked fakir” from 
1920 to 1948. Every moment of his life it was a sociological necessity for 
him to demonstrate to those that run that he was living the life of the 
poorest Indian as indicated by the estimates of national wealth and 
income. 


A “naked fakir” although, Gandhi found it convenient to be served 
by the bourgeoisie of all types, zamindari, industrial and commercial. He 
was not obscurantist enough to boycott millionaires and multimillionaires, 
Indian, Asian, African as well as Eur-American, in his daily interhuman 
pattern. He did not make a speciality of hobnobbing exclusively with the 
havenots, domestic servants, hungry clerks,- semi-starved intellectuals 
and the industrial proletariat. 


Tar REALITIES AND THE PRACTICABLES 


There is only one Rishi who understands political science as well 
as the political profession. That was our old Hindu Kautilya. To him 
arthashastra (politics) was the science of realities and the art of 
the practicables. Kautilya was reborn in Europe later as Machiavelli, 
whose Prince knew what was necessary in order to live on earth as a human 
being among human beings. Machiavelli did not think of the impossibles 
and counselled nothing but the realisables. 

Both Kautilya and Machiavelli would have considered Gandhi to 
be the very embodiment of their science or philosophy and art. Of all 
the statesmen, publicists and patriots of the world nobody had a keener 
understanding of and a greater command. over the realities of life than 


THE FIRST BENGALI NEWSPAPER 
B. C. MAJUMDAR 


The proverbial short memory of the publie is often illustrated by 
the fact that radically different opinions are held by even eminent persons 
on important events occurring about a decade before. A striking example 
is furnished by the controversy about the originator of the Hindu College 
(founded in 1817) raging in 1830, when it was proposed to erect a statue 
in his honour. Some were in favour of Sir Hyde East, while: others pressed 
the claim of David Hare. Half a.century later, it was suggested that Raja 
Rammohan Roy was the prime mover, and later still, in less than a century, 
he was accepted, to the exclusion of the above two, as the originator of the 
Hindu College. Though it has been demonstrated by positive documentary 
evidence’ that Rammohan Roy had practically nothing to do with the 
foundation of the Hindu College, he is still believed to have been its founder 
by even a large section of the educated community. 

A more surprising revelation is made about the short memory of the 
public by the controversy about the first newspaper in Bengali language. 
It is an established fact that two weekly Bengali papers were started in 
1818. These are the Bangal Gazetti (or Bengal Gazette) edited and published 
by Gangakishore Bhattacharyya and/or Harachandra’ Roy from Calcutta, 
and Samachar Darpan published by the Baptist Mission of Serampore. 
The first issue of the latter was published on 23rd May, 1818, but as no 
issue of the former has as yet come to light, the date of its first publication 
is not definitely known. As a result; there has been a controversy over 
the priority of the one over the other in point of time. The editors of both 
the papers claimed the credit of being the first in the field, and even con- 
temporary writers were divided in their opinion on this issue. The late 
Brajendranath Banerjee critically discussed the whole matter and cited 
all relative evidence on the subject. In the second edition of his book 
Bangla Sdmayik-Patra, published in B.S. 13846, he quoted the following 
passage from the September issue of the Quarterly Journal, Friend of India, 
published from Serampore: “The first Hindoo who established a press 
in Calcutta was Baboo-ram, a native of Hindoosthan....... He was followed 
_ by Gunga-Kishore, formerly employed at the Serampore Press, who appears 
to have been the first who conceived the idea of printing works in the current 
language as 4 means of acquiring wealth....... For more than six years; 
he continued to print in Calcutta various works in the Bengalee language, 

,....and within a fortnight after the publication from the Serampore 
Press of the Somachar Durpan, the first Native Weekly Journal printed 
in India, he published another, which we hear has since failed.” (p. 19). 
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As against this, Brajen Banerjee very rightly pointed out, that two 
eminent Bengali journalists of the time; namely Bhabanicharan Bandyo- 
padhyay, the editor of the Samachar Chandrika, and Iswarchandra, Gupta, 
the editor of Sambad Prabhakar, and a few others were of opinion that the 
Bangal Gazetti was published. before Samachar Darpan. But he observed. 
that as the view expressed in the Friend of India was earlier in point of 
time and in view of the prevailing state of things, the statement. made in 
that Journal cannot.be regarded. as untrustworthy.. 

Tn the.third edition. of his book, Bangla Bawnsaiarpaire, published in in 
B.S. 1354, Brajen Banerjee cites a fresh evidence on the subject (p. 14). 
It is the following news-item quoted by the Asiatic Journal in. its. issue: of 
January;- 1819 : 
; Bdgas Navneet 3 

From the. Oriental Star, May 16—Amongst. the E which 
are taking place in Calcutta, we observe with satisfaction that the even 
of a Bengalee Newspaper has been commenced.......” 

“There is no. doubt that the Bengali Newapapel referred. to, is. the 
Bangal Gazeiti; for an advertisement, dated 12th May, 1818, and pub: 
lished in the English Weekly, Government Gazette, dated 14th May, reads 


as follows: ‘“‘Hurrochunder Roy begs. leave to inform his Friends and _ 


the Public in general that he has established’. a Bengalee Printing 
Press, at No. 45, Chorebagan Street where he intends to publish a Weekly 


Bengal Gazette, to.comprise the Translation: of Civil Appointments, Govern: 


ment Notifications, and such other Local Matter, as may be deemed. inter- 
esting to the Reader, into:a plain, concise, and correct Bengalee Language.” 

Another advertisement was. published: on 9th July, 1818, intimating 
that thè- Weekly Bengal Gazette, to be published on: Fridays, has already 
been published, and the rates of advertisement and subscription and the 
nature of its contents, as stated i in the earlier advertisement, are repeated. 

Tt would: be apparent from: the: two advertisements. quoted above that 
the Bangal Gazetti was-published after 12th May, but before-9th July, 1818: 
But the news item published im the: Oriental Star and quoted above narrows 
down this interval: to: {the period- between 12th and 16th May. As- the 


Weekly: paper, ‘Bangal Gazeiti, was issued om Fridays, the: date of its first o 


publication was: obviously Friday, 15th May, te:, eight days before: the 
publication- of the Samachar Darpan. 
But Brajen- Banerjee did not accept this view. He shined 
_ “The publication of the paper-the day after the first advertisement 


of the intention: to ‘publish: it, and: the publication of the: comment on it ` 


in the Oriental Star next day, indicate a promptness which: is- unthinkable 
in that age. I therefore believe that when the Oriental’ Star writes that 
the publication...... has been commenced he really means “that arrange- 
ment has been made for its publication.” (p. 15). Such am argument 


cannot be regarded as of much weight. In the first place, it should: be ` 
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remembered that the editor cum publisher himself was a printer, the news-. 
paper must have been very small in size, and the number printed probably . 
” did not exceed afew hundreds. By-a previous arrangement the few sheets, 
which were probably actually printed the day. before the date of issue, 
might have been sent to the Oriental Star in time for its notice in the next 
issue of the paper as it would serve as an advertisement. All this is-.quite 
within the range of probability, not to speak of possibility. Secondly, it is ` 
difficult to believe that the Oriental Star would feel so interested in the 
arrangement going on for the publication of a Bengali newspaper as to make 
it an item of news, and it is very unlikely that he would notice it before 
it was actually published. In any case, the expression used by him, namely 
“the publication has been commenced”, normally means. an accomplished . 
fact, and it is not proper to put an abnormal interpretation-on it unless ` 
there is some convincing reason for it. No such reason exists, and the 
probability of the publication of the Bangal Gazetti on 15th May, 1818, 
is not excluded by the arguments of Banerjee, as shown before. The only 
reasonable conclusion, therefore, is to accept the clear statement of the 
Oriental Star that the Bangal Gazetti was published before 16th May, 1818, 
and to fix the date of its publication on Friday, 15th May. 
Curiously enough, a recent writer, probably the latest on the subject, 
after quoting my view in the History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. X, 
P. 224 (“Dr. R. ©. Majumdar seems inclined to accept the Bengal Gazeti 
as the first vernacular newspaper in Bengali which was perhaps first issued 
on 15th May, 1818”) comments: “But Brajendra Nath Bandyopadhyay 
in the latest edition of his Bangla Samayik Patra published in Magh, 1354 
(B.E.), Part I, pp. 11-16, has confirmed the view that the publication of 
the Samachar Darpan commenced two weeks earlier than that of the Bengali 
Gazette. He brings to light some other facts connected with the latter one.” 
One would naturally take it to mean that some new facts brought to light 
in the new edition of Banerjee’s book has convincingly proved that. the 
` Bängāl Gazetti was published two weeks after the Samachar Darpan, and 
therefore the view expressed by me is no longer valid. The only new fact 
that I find in this edition is the statement in the Oriental Star, which, far 
from confirming Banerjee’s older’ view, rather goes against it, and this is 
` quite clear from Banerjee’s attempt to- explain away the obvious inter- 
pretation of that statement. In any case, it seems to me to be impossible 
to take the statement of the Oriental Star as in any way a confirmation 
of the view that the Bangal Gazettt was later than the Samachar Darpan. 
Incidentally, I may point out that the long footnote on P. 1 which 
contains the above comment on my view seems.to have been written in a 


1. The Indien Press, edited by Dr. S. P. Sen and published by the Institute of 
Historical Studies, Calcutta, 1967 (A Collection of Papers presented at the Fourth 
Annual Conference of the Institute), pp. 1-37. 


| ara-efatear 
ARYA-DRAMIDIKA _ 


SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 


The Second International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies, 
held in India for the first time in January 1968, was of very great signifi- 
cance in Indology in all its various aspects, and particularly in one of its 
most neglected aspects or sections—that of Tamil and Dravidian, Dravido- 
logy, or Dravidianistics, with its important branch of Tamil Studies, which 
forms a vertitable imperium in imperio within the range of an all-inclusive 
Indology. Through absence of data, and through imagination largely 
coming in ‘to fill up the vacuum due to want of knowledge, there was what 
we now look upon as an incorrect attitude or wrong premise with regard 
to Indian History and Culture in their origin and evolution. There was 
not merely want of knowledge about the culture-world and the cultural 
‘contribution of the Tamil and other Dravidian peoples, but also, on the 
` other hand, out of a total ignorance (which was not unmixed with con- 
tempt), there was a total want of perspective about the Dravidian and other 
. non-Aryan background of Indian civilisation. These were responsible for 
losing sight of what formed one. of the bed-rocks of Indian life, and the 
Indianness of the Indian people: namely, the pre-Aryan bases of Tadini 
life and civilisation, side by side with the Aryan. 


The concept of an Indo-European. or Aryan Herrenvolk dominating 
the ancient history of Europé, of the Near East and of India, after the 
weakening of the pre-Indo-European cultures of Egypt, Asia Minor, Meso- 
potamia and other lands of the Near East, and the fact of the Indo-Europeans 
settling in Greece, in Asia Minor, in Iran and in India and building up the 
great ancient civilisations of these countries from after 1500 B.C., was at the 
root of our ignoring for over half a century the earlier pre-Aryan culture 
of India. Indian history, with its Aryan predominance, was looked upon 
as anticipating the expansion by the white peoples of Europe during the 

. last five centuries as conquerors and civilisers of red, black, brown and 
yellow men in America, in Africa, in Asia and in Oceania. These white 
Europeans were looked upon as blood-brothers or at the best close cousins 
of the white Aryan conquerors of India who came to the country over 3,000 
years ago. It was believed that the Aryans came to India as a race of white 
civilisers who became the ruling race over the brown, black and yellow 
peoples of India—the Dravidians, the Austrics and the Mongoloids, who 
(as it was taken for granted, as a result of both ignorance and contempt) 
had no culture of their own, and as such they had to take over the superior 
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civilisation of the Aryans. Their own primitive and often semi-savage ideas 
and practices remained as a legacy of pre-Aryan barbarism and unreason, 
which peeped as a substratum below the fagade of Hindu or Aryan religion 
and culture. Consequently, there could not but be a total neglect of the 
pre-Aryan worlds of the Dravidian, the Austri¢ and the Mongoloid in India. 


But now it has all changed, and the non-Aryan, ‘particularly the 
Dravidian, is coming to-his own. Three. things’ are responsible for this 
changed attitude. In the first instance, there started, from the third 
quarter of the last century, a serious study of Old Tamil literature, and 
along- with it that of the ancient Tamil cultural heritage, with Tamil 
scholars like Rao Bahadur S. Thamotharan Pillai (1832-1901), V. C. 
Suryanarayana Sastri (1871-1903), Thirumalai Shanmugam Pillai (c. 1880), _ 
A. K. Amritham Pillai (1845-1899 : he was an_ardent if indiscriminate , 
champion of Tamil as against Sanskrit), Chelva-keshavaraya Mudaliyar 
(+1921), Panditthorai Thevar (+1911: the inaugurator of a new Tamil 
Sangam), Sabhapathi Navalar of Jaffna (+1903),.V. Kanakasabhai Pillai | 
(+1903), J. M. Nallaswami Pillai (1860-1920), and above all, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Ayyar (1861-1942 : editor of a large 
number of the Old Tamil Sangam Classics which reflected his profound 
scholarship and devoted labour, and these editions made tle Tamil intelli- 
gentsia alive for the first time to the greatness of Old Tamil literature), and: 
others, besides the English Missionary scholar G. U. Pope (1820-1907) _ 
whose grarnmatical and other works in Tamil and his editions and. transla- “ 
tions of Old Tamil classics like the Kurr al, the Naladiyar, and the Tiruvd- 
cakam, made Old Tamil literature much better known to the outside world. 

This led to a re-discovery, so to say, of the glory of ancient Tamil 
literature by Tamilians themselves also, and brought in a real Renaissance: 
of Tamil and Dravidian Studies and interest in as well as love (and fre- 
quently a passionate admiration) of Old Tamil literature and culture. 
Tt came to be felt in certain quarters that over-emphasis on Sanskrit was 
to some extent responsible for putting Tamil into the shade; though that 
was not really the case—as e.g., in the recognition given ‘to’ “the Tasal 
Vedaiita” vis-à-vis the “Northern or Sanskrit Vedanta.” 
ad Then, in the second instance, a new interpretation of Indian and 
‘World History was coming up, in which the undue. predominance given to 
‘the Indo-Europeans (and their Aryan descendants in India) i in the evolution - 
of ancient civilisation was being revised. The substrata of pre-Aryan 
culture as furnishing the bases of the later historical civilisation of the 
Hindus and other peoples were coming to be recognised, in their true character 
and their importance. The Dravidian was gradually coming back to his 
own. The English-knowing upper classes in India (including Tamizhakam 
or the Tamil Country), viz., the Brahmans, Kshatriyas and others claiming 
Aryan descent, had accepted as a matter of course from the English and 
other European philologists and historians of the last century the -idea 
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of Aryan superiority in the Indian scene. But the masses of people, parti- 
cularly non-Brahman, some of whom might have felt an uneasiness in 
this matter, had remained inarticulate, as they were not advanced in edu- 
cation and did- not understand the historical and other implications of it 
all. They found a voice at last to assert Dravidian (particularly Tamil) 
pre-eminence, first through the revival of Tamil studies, and secondly 
through a recognition of the contribution of the non-Aryan peoples in 
the development of ancient Indian civilisation, as noted above, and then 
finally through what may be described as the third reason or incentive for a 
Tamil and Dravidian Revival, within India. 

This third incentive was the discovery,.by the Avehadologiesl Survey 
of India (through one of its eminent Superintendents, the late Rakhal Das 
Banerjee, and then through detailed researches of Sir John Marshall, the 
Director-General of the Archaeological Survey, and of his erudite assistants 
like Nonigopal Majunidar and Madhav Swarup Vats and others), of the ree 
mains of a very high type of civilisation at Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa in 
Sindh and Panjab and at other sites in the same area. This civilisation, 
with its cities of brick-built houses of two and more stories, masonry drain- 
age, arid baths and other amenities, appeared to be something beyond 

_the reach of the semi-nomadic and largely pastoral Aryans in India. And 

some scholars, from the very inception of the Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa 
. Studies, were considering this pre-Aryan civilisation to be of Dravidian 
origin” ` This put new heart among the inheritors of Tamil and Dravidian 
‘culture with its special character and cachet within the Indian culture 
area, and Tamil and Dravidian studies began with redoubled vigour. 

The economic and political situation was not long in coming, to lend 
‘it a militant character, with an under-current element of a retaliatory 
„mentality. So-long, the ‘Brahmans as a highly intelligent community, 
with all the help and power that education could give to a community; 
dominated the scené in India, particularly South India. They were miono- 
polising most’ of the governmental and other positions and offices, much in 
excess of their riumerical strength. Here was a latent reason for a Brahman 
and non-Brahman conflict, which gradually took shape in the politics and 
‘the society of the Dravidian-speaking states, where the masses in many 
oases felt themselves, to be neglected and ignored. With this sense: of 
“conflict to regain their proper rights and status, whatever was specially 
- connected with.the Brahmans, including the Sanskrit language, was looked 
upon. with suspicion and disfavour, and was even sought to be tabooéd, 
with the idea of having an absolute monopoly for Tamil in the Tamil country 
(and similarly, though to a lesser extent, in other lands of Dravidian speech), 

-This newly recovered accent on Tamil and Dravidian is fully within 
its rights, and a new fillip to Tamil studies has naturally come into existence, 
and is widely being given. It has to be admitted that the sense of Aryan 
superiority combined with the great prestige of Sanskrit as the language 
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of the inspired and. sacred scriptures of Hinduism, the Vedas and the Puranas, 
had brought in a wrong perspective in the study of Dravidian. Hinduism 
(in its three forms of Brahmanism, Jainism and Buddhism), a mixed Aryan- 
Dravidian-Austric-Mongoloid religion and culture, already had become, 
established and accepted among a growing population resulting from racial 
fusion of Aryan and non-Aryan in the Indus and Ganges Valleys of North 
India, by the middle of thé 1st millennium B.C. It also came to the South, 
to Andhra, Karnata and Dramida (including Karala) by that time—as a 
most natural overflow of a composite culture and religion which was being 
created and developed by the Arya and Dravida, and Nishida and Kirata 
peoples—although under Aryan lead. In the evolution of Brahmanism 
as in the Epics and Puranas, and even to some extent as in the Vedas, there 
was, from the beginning of Aryan-Dravidian contact in India (and outside 
India), a dovetailing of Aryan and Dravidian ideas, cults and practices. 
It-was during the first half of the lst millennium A.D. that the fullest in- 
tegration of Dravida-land and Arya-land took place, with large numbers 
of Brahmans as well as Jaina and Buddhist teachers coming to the South - 
and settling down among the people—Andhras, Kannadigas and Tamizhar ` 
(with the Kerala people), under the auspices of the Ikshvaku, the’ Pallava, 
the Ganga and the Chalukya kings of the Southern lands. The greatest, 
artistic-expression (which was also among the oldest in India) of Brahmanical 
myth and legend (and of Jaina and Buddhist hagiology and legend) ori., 
ginated in the lands of the Drividas—at Amaravati and Nagarjuni-Konda, 
at Mahabalipuram and Conjeeveram, at Badami and Pattadkadal, and 
also in areas which were in all likelihood Kannada country, before the- 
Aryan Maharashtra penetrated there—Karla and Bhaja, Ajanta and Ellora, ` 
and Elephanta and Kanheri. The southern philosophers Sankara from . 
. _ Kerala, Ramanuja from Tamizhakam, and Madhva from the Tulu country, 
' with their associates and supporters from Northern India like Ramananda, 
Kabir, Chaitanya, Nanak, Sankara-deva, Vallabhacharyya and Tulasidasa, , 
built up the grand edifice of Brahmanical philosophy and theology, and | 
‘of Brahmanical religious organisation, which is now reigning supréme over 
the entire Hindudom of India. And Dravida and Arya India both gave 
some of the greatest fighters and heroes for the saving and renovation of 
this Hindudom of India—viz., the Vijayanagara kings, the Rajputs, Sivaji, | 
‘and Guru Gobind Singh. f 
It was through the tacit acceptance of Sanskrit as the language of” 
the Gods and of the Rishis—-Aryan Gods who were identified with Dravidian © 
‘Gods and were syncretised as the universally adored Gods of a pan-Indian = 
(Aryan-Dravidian-Austric-Mongoloid) Hindu World, that gave to this 
language its status in pious Hindu ideology as the Primeval or the Oldest 
Language of Man. This was tacitly accepted without any thought, although 
‘here and there, particularly in the Tamil country, mild protests’ against 
this was evident, Sanskrit as the Primeval Language was naturally accepted 
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as the source of all languages. The Dravidian speeches including Tamil 
Were regarded as modifications of Sanskrit, and were just forms of what. 
was labelled as a Dravida-Prakrita—the name was there, but not the subs- 
tance. (The tables are now being turned the other way by some equally 
unthinking protagonists of Tamil and Dravidian). Sabara-svami, the 
oldest commentator to the Mimamsd-Sutras, accepted the Sanskrit words 
pika (‘cuckoo’, from Latin picus), néma (‘half’, from Early. Persian nëma = 
nim in Modern Persian), sata (‘a wooden vessel in Vedic ritual’—source 
unknown) and tamarasa (‘lotus’, possibly Old Tamil tamaraya, taniarasa, 
Modern Tamil témarat) as being foreign terms borrowed into Sanskrit. But 
his successor in commenting on the same Mimamsé philosophy, Kumirila 
Bhatta, who belonged evidently to the Tamil country and flourished during 
the time of the early Pallava dynasty, c. 600 A.D., sought to give Sanskrit 
origins to a few Old Tamil words (of the pre-Sangam age), like cor, atar, 
pip, mal and vair or vayir. Of course he was not warranted in this. - 

In later times, attempts were made to derive Tamil bodily from some 

Prakrit, and to trace Tamil words and forms to Sanskrit. But these un- 
scientific attempts are now a thing of the past. The modern approach 
to the study of Tamil has now come, and both the diachronistic, ¢.e., the 
current “comparative and historical” method, and the synchronistic or 
the new “descriptive and structural’ method are being applied to the study 
of Tamil and other Dravidian. Dravidian in its structure—its phonetics 
` and phonology, in its morphemes and morphology, in its syntax, in its 
vocabulary, and its semantics—has now been established in its own glory, 
in a separate niche by itself, as an independent language-family, without 
being improperly tagged on to Sanskrit or any other language belonging 
to a quite distinct speech-family. 

Herein we have thus an Emancipation of the Linguistics of Tamil 
and other Dravidian. We are finding out the native nature or character 
of Tamil. We are discovering the laws of the Dravidian and Tamil lin- 
guistic stance as well as development which were so long hidden from us. 
In this work, we are glad to find international co-operation. Not only are 
Indian scholars, particularly from among the speakers of Dravidian, taking 
_ tothese studies and investigations as something of the nature of their birth- 

right, but we have also scholars from abroad helping to unravel the mysteries 
‘of Tamil and other Dravidian : like the earlier generations of foreign scholars 
like‘ Roberto de Nobilis, Constantine Beschi, Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, 
“and then Caldwell, Graul, Brown, Kittel, Gundert, Pope, Vinson, Sten 
Konow, Hahn, Grierson; and finally, among the previous generation, 
Jules Bloch, P. Meile, Alfred Master, F. B. J. Kuiper and others, We have 
now Kamil Zvelebil, M.S. Andronov, Yuri Glasov, T. Burrow, M.B. Emen- 
eau, and others, The study now promises to be as fruitful as any other 
form of linguistic investigation, and its being tied up by theological shackles 
:is long a thing of the past. Ineed not mentiofi the Indian scholars who 
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were pioneers and also who are actually engaged-in this work with conspi- 
ouoUs success, like K. V. Subbayya, L. V. Ramaswami, Bh. Krishnamurti. ` 
Linguistic studies of Dravidian and Tamil are to be completely. freë . 
and unattached to any other speech-family, except, of course, when -there 
will be a question of linguistic influence or penetration. But in the study 
of Tamil and Dravidian culture, particularly where we have a great organi- 
sation in religion and philosophy and where there is a common pan-Indian 
background, affecting the Dravidian world equally as the non-Dravidian; 
we have to tread cautiously, as here is something more than just what we 
may call as specifically Dravidian. Indian civilisation—the Indian way: 
of thinking and way of living, Indian religion and Indian social behaviour, 
and the Indian approach to the mystery of the Reality—all this presents 
a Single Unity, in spite of foreign religious organisations like those of Islam 
and Christianity having brought in some new elements which on close scrutiny 
would strike one as being on the outward facade-and not in the foundations. 
It is a complex—a chemical combination modifying Primitive Aryan and 
Primitive Dravidian into something new, and.it is not just a mechanical 
mixture. One religion, with local as well ag sectarian ramifications, has 
bound up into one people the Indian Hindus, whether Brahmanical or 
Buddhist or Jaina, for at least the last 2500 years. Barring some literary _ 
usages (e.g., the co-ordination of the seasons and the various kinds of terrain . 
in the physical formation of the land with mental moods and their poetical 
expressions; which are so very special for the Oldest Tamil literature and 
which are not found in other Dravidian literatures, much less in Sanskrit 
` and other Indo-Aryan literature), the atmosphere, physical and mental, 
of Aryan literature and Dravidian literature is the same.. When we come _ 
to read the Pattupattuand the Kurral, the Naladiyar and the Cuilap- 
_ patikiram, the Tévaram and the Nal-dyirap-prabandham, after reading 
the masterpieces of Sanskrit literature like the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, the Canakya-Niti and the: Kamandakiya, the medieval Sanskrit 
hymnology and philosophical writings, we do not find ourselves in a strange 
land. There are any number of Old and Middle Tamil (and Middle Kannada 
and Middle Telugu) versions or adaptations of Sanskrit masterpieces in 
narrative, didactic and, devotional poetry. We cannot dissociate the 
mental and spiritual culture world of Tamizhakam as expressed through 
Tamil literature from the literary background of Sanskrit. We may recall 
what Siva-jñāna-munivar had said in his Commentary to the Tolkappiyam, 
Ezhuttatikiram, I, sūtra 1: Vadanil unarndarkkanrit-Tamizh iyalpu 
vilangadu ‘the nature of Tamil will not be clear to those who have not learnt 
. Sanskrit’ (as quoted in the Report of the ovetnneni of I nha Sanskrit Ooh- 
mission, Delhi, 1958, P. 85). 
Agastya (Akattiyar) is the symbol of this cultural enna in South 
India—this fusion of Aryan and Dravidian. ‘This Agastya’ was different 
from the Rishi or Seer Agastya of the Rig-Veda; the hushand of ‘Lopamudr§ 
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called also ‘the son of Mitra and Varuna.’ Our Agastya lived probably 
sometime during the middle of the first millennium B.C., when large-scale 
Aryan expansion to the South appears to have started. This Aryan Rishi 
or sage, a later Agastya, came from North India after crossing the Vindhya 
Mountains, and he first settled below the Kannada and Tulu countries in 
the Kodagu traot in Coorg. He never went back to North India. Agastya 
married there Kavéri, the daughter of a local chief, Kavéra. He brought 
the knowledge of the Vedas—of the marai (as the Ancient Tamils called it, 
i.e., esoteric wisdom of the Aryans)--to the Dravidian South, and he also 
sought to develop Tamil by writing a grammar of the language. Can we 
think of Tamil or Dravidian culture and literature without Agastya, and 
without his pupil Tolkappiyanar, theauthor of the Tolkappiyam ? Ii is 
this work, as inspired by Agastya, that furnishes us with one of the basic 
texts of Sangam Tamil, and forms an indispensable key to the study of 
the Hzthuttu or writing ¢. e. phonetics and phonology, of the Colla or Mor- 
phology, and of the Porul or subject-matter of the Oldest Tamil literature 
that we have. The spirit of Sanskrit and the spirit of Tamil are both 
made into one in the personality of Agastya, and equally in classical 
-Tamil literature. To seek to remove the Sanskrit spirit, which is virtually 
the Hindu i.e. the composite Aryan~non-Aryan spirit, from that thought 
and literature would mean its dismemberment or vivisection, or the 
separation of the warp from the woof in a piece of textile stuff. 

It has been suggested that Indian Culture is, to talk in the old Indian 
way, over eight annas in the rupee (or 50%) Dravidian. The Dravidian 
element is niostly under the surface, and its work has been silent and pro: 
found. Sanskrit itself and its later forms has been so strongly impreg: 
nated by Dravidian (and other non-Aryan) that it has moved far away 
from its original Indo-European character, and has approximated very 
` largely to Dravidian. Some 400 to 500 commonest words of Sanskrit 
are of Dravidian origin. Hence Dravidian and other non-Aryan peoples 
did not find Sanskrit to be so very alien to them. In fact, Dravidian and 
Aryan have merged into one common Indian culture, of which Tamil and 

other Dravidian literatures are equally an expression, as much as Sanskrit, _ 
~ Pali and the Prakrits, and the Modern Indo-Aryan languages are. The 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata and other Puranas, and the 
concepts of Siva and Uma and of Vishnu and Sri, are pan-Indian in their 
origin and appeal, and the philosophy of the Vedanta, or Véda-mauli—the 
Marai-mudi—in its different schools, forms the bedrock or foundation 
of the cultural and political unity of the Hindudom or Indianness of a multi- 
racial and multi-lingual India. In the composite Ario-Dravidian civilisation 
of India, we have, through the operation of Co-operation and Synthesis 
for the last 2500 years at least, something comparable to the Union of the 
Two Aspects of the Divinity, of Vishnu as the God of Love and Grace and of 
Siva as the God of Knowledge and Reason, giving us the figure of Hari-hara 





THE NAURUZNAMA OF 
‘UMAR KHAYYAM—IV! 


H. ©. PAUL 
ON HORSE AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS 


It is said of quadrupeds that Horse is the sublimest of all in 
regard to their appearances. For it is the king of all four-footed, 
grazing animals. Says the prophet Muhammad, ‘‘Goodness is tied 
up with the forelocks of the horses”. And the (ancient) Persian 
people call the horse the breath of the soul (bdd-i-jan)*, the Romans 
the swift-footed one (bad-pdy), the Turkish the high-stepper of desire 
(gamzan-t-kém), tbe Hindus the flying throne (takht-i-parran)® and 
the Arabians call it the Burégq on the earth.‘ It is said that the 
angel: which draws the chariot of the Sun is Alis* of the form of a 
horse. In regard to a horse there are many traditional sayings of the 
great. -It is said that Sulaiman was presented with a horse. He 
said, “Praise be to God, the Great, that He has made two Winds to 
my obedience—one with life and the other without life, so that I may 
travel in the earth with the one and ‘in the air with the other.” 
Afridtn was asked, “ʻO king, why do you not ride on a horse ?” He 
replied, .‘‘Lest I cannot perform my ‘obligatory duties ‘of ‘thanks- 
giving to God’ And said Kaikbusrau, “Tn the empire I find nothing 
more valuable than the horse.” 

Story: They brought forward his horse of the name of 
Shabdiz before Khusrau Parviz to ride on it. He said, “If there 
were any servant of God superior to man, He would not have offered 
this world to us ; and if there were any. quadruped superior to horse, 
He would not have offered this for the purpose of our riding on it.” 


a Last appeared in the May, 1966 issue of the Calcutta Review. 

2 In the Avesta, the Sun, kvare (Vedic swar, of which Sirya is a derivative) 
hes swift horses, like Surya, and is called the eye of the Ahura Mazda ( Cf. A, A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, p. 31). 

3 Of, Kathopanishad : the senses have been called the horses (Indriyané haydnadhuh) 
and their treading paths the objecta of sensual pleasures (1/3/4). 

4 ‘Phe celebrated animal by which Muhammad is said to hava gone from Jerusalem 
to the Heaven (or taking spiritually with this charger he gained his own enlightenment). 

ë Dit, amorous, or angry side-glance. In Turkish language it means a tribe ora 
nation, 
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He algo - said, “The king is the chief of human beings, a8 the horse 
of quadrupeds.” 


It is ordained-by God, “Tt i is a the best deserving of imitation and 
accordingly I created the horse.” And says Afrisiyab, “ “As the 
Moon in the sky, so the hórse is-to the kings.” According to the | 
wise, the borse: should be held déar ; for he who despises the horse, - 
is held in contempt by the enemy. Says the caliph Maman, “‘For 
‘the goodness of the liorse thé'sky is revolving and the throne: (of God) 
is proceeding on-its work. ” And ‘Ali, the commander of the Faithful, 
ordains thus, ‘God -created the horse only. for the reason that’ man 
may be held dear by it, and the devil is despised.” Said ‘Abdullah bin | 
Tahir, “I love more .to ride on the horse than moving round the 
sky.” And thus says, ` Nu‘maén Mundhir, “The horses are like 
fortifications to: men. in the (darkness of) night ; and if there were no 
horses how the’ word shuja a@at (valour) would have confirmed the 
meaning of shuja‘ (or warlike) ?” Says Nasr bin Saiyar, “The ‘borse 
is the throne of: the battle and the weapons are like the flowers ; p 
its shouting is the battle- -song and its breath flavours like wine. " 
Muhallab bin Abi Sufra says, ‘“The horse is the cloud in the batile : 
it does not rain, with the Apene of the sword but with ie flow 
of blood.” p a ee ag 

` Now some names of the hore ate referred to in connection 
with ` its characteristics, as thé ancient people ‘of Persia knew from: 
their experience of. the Bete and gonit of the hots and- also of 
its good’. augury.’ cote, p E es or g 


anA i t EE O ; 
i d $ ü 


5 It we eee to,the inner r significance ‘of ‘Horee, iti is the carrier or vehicle (markab) 
of the Soul, the lustrous ‘Bun; ‘and. ‘by: i thé latter goes on with his work, and ultimately 
réatises the Self. As the rider has his horse, Sö the ‘soul réquires a body to express '` 
Himself ; in thé same way the Sun- performs his daty through the revolvings of the day 
and night, which together aleo are compared to the horsé. “In this light the inper ‘hoaving a i 
of -the ‘Horse and its characteristics, as written- by Khayyam,. should bø found out. A . 
minute study of the Shahnama will also. reveal the same fact. ` As for example} see what 
a. ‘revealing significance i is working i in the poem- where Rustam, the illustrious soul (lit. ‘I ` 
bear the fruit’), has first weleetad his charger Rakhah (lit. a mixture of red and | white, that i 
ii, gov and vil, of the Felleolion o! Ligit). Bays Firdauai, r 


- When Zal had-gathered all his herds of horses, - 
And many from Kabul, the herdmen dtove ‘them 
- Past Rustam,-calling out the royal brands, 
Whenever Rustam caught a steed he pressed 
, m back Gaul its. belly reached the ground, 


ae eee eee 
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NAMES oF HORSES 1N OLD "PERSIAN LANGUAGS os 


(1) Alas : (2) Charma’ ; (8) ‘Surkh Charma ; ; (4) Tai aiia 3 
(6) Khing; (6) Bād-i-Khing; (TY Magas-i-Khing ; (8) Sabz 


Now Rustam gazing on the mare observed 

That elephantine colt, and coiled his lasso 

To catch it, but an edcient herdsman cried, 

“Q chief, forbear to take another's charger'’. 
“Whose ?’' Rustam asked, “The thighs have-not been branded", 
The herdsman answered, ‘Never mind his brand ; 
There are all kinds of rumours as to him, ` 

We call him Rakbsh. Heia a piebald bay, ` 

As good as water and as bright as fire. 

We call him ‘Rustam’s Rakhsh’, but know of none 
To master him. sas 

The hero thought, ‘‘This i is ‘the mount for me; 
Now I can act”. Ses acai 

The gallant rider and hia new-found steed 

Made Zal’s heart joyful as the jocund spring. 

He oped his treasury-door, gave out dinars, 

Nor recked of day or tomorrow. When he mounted 
His elephant and dropped a ball the sound: 
Made by the cup was heard for miles around”. 
(Warners’ Shibnéma, vol, i, pp. 378-81). 


In Sanskrit afwa means a horse ; and ‘Lhe Vaidic Aévins’ name implies only the 
possession of horses, there being no evidence to show that they ride on horses. Their car 
touches the ends of heaven and earth and extends over the five ‘countries. Frequent 
mention is made of their courses. The Aéwins may? originally haye beén conceived as 
finding or restoriog or rescuing the vanished light: vof the sun. Tn the R.V. they have 
‘come to be typically succouring divinities. “Ae to physical basis” “of the..Aévins, Yaska 
remarks that some xtegarded them as Heaven and Earth, others, as Day and Night, others, ` 
as Son and Moon, while the Mlegendary. , writers’ took them to be ‘two Kings, performers 
of holy acta’. (Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology: PP. 0:3). 


Likewise Khayyam also sings-: 
; In kubna ribf rā ki ‘alam nam ast, 
Arémgah-i-ablag-i-gubh u shim ast ; 
Buzmist ki wimanda'-i-sad Jamshid ast, 
Gfirist ki takya géb-i- wea Babsim: ast. t 


` rhis. ‘ola ribGt—a station-house, equipping a horse for a ‘holy Hip sehien’ is named the 
world is the. pied a-terre of morning and evening. It is the feast which is left behind 
‘by hundrede of Jamshid, and the monument where lay hundrede of Babråm), 


7 It is the name of the horse of Subr&b, son.of Rustam ; ; and is thus said i in the 
Shåhnüma : 
Baburdend én charme’-i-khfibrang ; 
Banazdik-i-Suhrab-i-yal bidirang. 
(Vullers ed., pe 444). 
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` Khing ; (9). Pesa’-i-Kumait ; (10) Kumait-; (11) Shabdiz® ` 
(12) Eyes a (18) Gor-i-surkh ; (14) Zard Rakhsh ;. (15) Siyā ' 
Rakhsh ; - (16) Khurmagin ; ; (17) Chashinea ; (18) Sholak ; ; 8) 5, 
Pesa ; (20) Abr-gūn ; (21) Khākrang ; (22) Deza ; (98) ‘Buhgin ; . 
(24) Maigān; (25) Badrity; (26) Gulgin ; (27)- „Arghūn (cf. . 
Skt. arvan) ; (28) Bahargiin ; (29) Abgiin ; (30) Nilgün.; 3 8 
‘Abrkds ; 1 (82). Nāwbār; (83) Saped-Zarda ; (84) Borsār,; (85) `. 
Bunafsha-gin-; (86). Adham, or Adim ;- (37) Zägh-chashm '; (88) À" 
Sabr-post. ; (39) magar ; (40) Ablag : ae papa 3 and e i 
Samand.* : 
Of Alis, - it ‘is said that it draws (the chariot of) the sky ; it is ` 
- far-sighted, from a. place of: distance it can hear the sound of the - 
hoofs of the horses ; it.is extremely patient i in (all kinds of) adversity, 
but in- cold itis weak of perambulating ; and it is auspicious to 
have it, but- it -is tender and elegant. . . 


Charme i is one that shies (bad-chasti), but it-is far-sighted, 
_ Sigah charma is auspicious: " 
_ Kumait is painstaking. 
' “Shabdiz requires no daily food, and is sacred. 
g 'Ehwurshīd is èlow but auspicious. ` 
Samand is éxtremely patient and a discharger of its duties, 
Pesa is obedient to his master and is friendly. 
“ “Saped-zarda befits as a rider of the kings. 
Pesa’ -i-kumait is sick. and wicked. 


©. 


Really ` „horses have colours of various kinds, not common in 
-any other animal. Aristotle in a ‘book. on animals had a discussion 
` on this topic. Jt: is ‘said that-any horse that has the colour of fowls 
—specially if it be white—becomes better and more befitting and its 
master is ‘always’ victorious in.war. This kind of horse befits as a 
vehicle of the king. The yellowish Zagh-chashm (it. crow-eyed, or 
blue-eyed) with’. amber-colour of. the eye that tends to yellowness ; 
the horse which has white or yellow spots all over the body ; and the. 
Khing-i-‘ugab (i.e., the eagle-sighted horse) or the Surkh-khing (i.e., 
8 The horse of Giv, the valiant’ hero of the Shahnamea, is- called Shabdiz. Bayé 
Firdausi : “Bar angikht u jay-Shabdiz ra : a ay 
Tan wa jan biyadrast āwīz rā". 


(He, ie, Giv; urged on Shabdiz, devoting his body and soul for the Baitle, vide. wy 
Vauller’s ed., p. 1035). ~ 


§ It is the horse of Gurda@frid (Vide Vuller’s ed., p, 451). 
10 It may also mean having 8 bed or unlucky eye ; if it is rda s8 bad havin 
(for there is a sign of interrogation over the word), it will mesn—of hct temper. 
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I 
red horse) which has its feet very white—or of chestnut leu 
a white face, or whose legs are all white—all these lrorses 
tunate and auspicious. The horse not worthy of the kings ts wuaw . 
is of the clout of a cock-pheasant, or which has big marks on its 
face, °° wes 

But of the ‘signs of a horse that “are auspicious, one‘is this that ` 
it possesses a mark on the eye ; and that kind ‘of horse is’ called by 
the ancient Persians Gardand. It is always fortunate and auspicious. 

Any horse that has yellow or red hair is weak in cold season. 
And the prophet Muhammad said, “phe: swiftest of horses is the 
Ashqar.”!! ‘Ali, the commander of the Faithfùl, has also said, ‘The 
‘bravest of the horses is the Kumait (of chestnut colour), the more 
fearless is the. Siydh (or the black one), the more handsome and 
good-natured is the Khing (the white one)-and the ::ore elegant is the 
Samand (of cream: colour)”. « Of the horses of white colour, -that is — 
` the best’ which has black colour under its head, forehead, leg, belly, — 
testicle, tail and the eyes.. 

‘There are also other books that may be E, in which. 
various signs and symptoms are recorded in those ancient days for 
recognizing the nature of the horse and its defects and qualities. 
In this respect none knew more than the Persians for they were the ` 
ancient: kings of the world: And- ‘wherever. in Arabia and Persia’ 
there was any horse of good quality, it was brought before their 
court. Now-a-days, no nation knows better about ` horses than the 
Turkish people ; for day and night their only dealing is with horses. 
And the other reason is that they.are the. rulers of the WORE 


On FALOON ‘Ayo Its (Cxxanacraistos" eat 


. The falcon is an intimate friend of the kings 3 in their hunting- 
pounds ; as it gives _them pleasure, $o also Ka endear it much. 


f ll: A chestnut horse, specially with ‘black. mane end” tail ; it is the name of the. 
horse-of Bahram Gir, - ee 
u Gf. Even Dante describes of the dharwotoritid of Falcon i ina bmi way: 
“Let thy heels spurn thy éarth ; and thy raised ken 
Fix on the lure, which heaven's eternal King S 
Whirls in the rolling sphere." Ason his feeb - ` 
The falcon first looks down, then to the sky 
Turns, and forth stretches eager for the food, 
That wooes him thither ; so the call I heard : ` 
So onward, far as the dividing tock - 
Gaye way, I journey’d till the plain was reach’d. - 
( Vision, Purgatory, Canto xix, 61-8 : translated a F. Cary, p. 276). 


+4, 
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In magnificence and in purity the falcon behaves in the same way as 
the “kings. - (Our) predecessors have thus said, “‘The king of car- > 
hivorous animals- is the falcon, the king of herbage-eaters i is the horse, -. 
the king: of- solid: ‘pearls : is the ruby and the king of. the ‘felting pearls | : 
is the gold.’ -And for- this-reason the falcon is more endeared ‘by the 
kings‘than , by other’ ‘himan beings. Really the faleon hapa: kind of | 
magnificence that’: is- ‘not -possessed by any other bird. ‘kn: ‘eagle i is.” 
bigger than a. fal leon, “put: ‘it has not that magnifi cence of ‘the falcon. 
‘The emperors take the. sight of a falcon as a good omen.** -Free from. 
care and with no’ ‘exertion; “when‘a falcon sits on his hand and turns f 
‘towards ` the ‘face- ‘of ‘the: emperor, it is an ‘indication that a new ` 
country will come. under him ; ; and On its contrary is to the reverse. 
‘And while. it is sitting. there still; if it lowers its head, and then again ` 
-raises it up, it indicdtes -that weakness will prevail-i in the affairs of 
-the king. ‘Again,’ while sitting, if it attempts after a prey, or after 
catching’ hold of “a prey, makes a sound, -it means suspicion in the 
army: : While’ sitting if it does not -extend its claws, therè is a 
deficiency apparent , (in the affairs of the kingdom) ; but if it looks ` 
with its right. ‘eye: ‘at ‘the'sky, it indicates progress in the affairs, of. 
tbe king, and if it doés sò swith ite left'eye, it leads to degression. TÉ” 
‘it looks at thé sky again and again, it is an indication for victory. and 
-BUCCéES -; + but if it looks down to the earth again and again, it-indica- 
tes something to be anxious about. And if it is quiet, and fights in the | 
hunting, ground ` with poole * falcon. it is to indicate tne a a new 
“enemy is. 8-8000 appeming: 


ON Tea Sunitoitos Or A FALOON 


a 


Falcons are: of various kinds, but of all these the best is the , 
one with white colout,. and {next to it is) the red coloured one or the » 


8 afio “he ‘death of HET the ‘tenth and last king of’ the pishasdiyan 
dynasty, when Rustam ‘went to bring Kai, Kubad from the Mount Alburz and: to instal 
him as the first king of the Kaiyāniyän dynasty, the latter said thus to the epic warrior, 

“Mine ardent soul in sleep saw two white hawks -¢ 

Approaching from Tran, and bringing with them . 
_ A crown bright as the eun.. They came to me 

With dainty and caressing airs and setit 

Upon my head. I wakened fullof hope 

Because of that bright crown and those white hawks, 

And made a court here suchas kings would hold, 

As thou :perceivest, by ‘the river-side, 

Like thoga white hawks hath maichless Rustam come 
é With news ; that T shall wear: ‘the wartior’s.ctown'?. 

: . (Ct. Vuller’s ed.» p 298). 
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one that is completely yellow. Tn iaia the white m one is ` 
more covetous, but. it is sickly and bad-tempered. ` Next ‘to it is the 
yellow one. ‘which is covetous and ‘yet’ more healthy’ ;. but the red 
coloured’ one: ‘is the most vigorous of the three, hone (aleo)! ill- 
tempered ; sand i in stature it is. the biggest. i 


I heard. froma faleoner who ive. in our days that no person 
knew. ofa falcon better than Mahan mah, the “quail- catcher, whose 
business was only tohunt throughout the yéar.- And ‘Alakéina; who 
was the army- -leader of the Madar-i-Khasta, also could recognize well, 
but all were unanimous in this respect ` ‘that ‘none knew more of 
falcons than Mahan mah, who is the great. author of a book entitled 
Shikara written in the Kohi language. He has -opined’ that the 
animals with one colour are better than the animals with a mixed 
colour. But the preference in the choice of a falcon should be of that 
one which is with muscles; strong, round and sticking close, ` and 
whose different parts of the body are befitting to its own “position, — 
' such that the head is short and small, the forehead and the eyes are ` 
broad, the stomach wide, the breast low and extensive, ‘the rump 
‘and the thigh thick, the muscle tight, the legs thick, round and short, 
the claw elegant, the fingers strong, the nails black and the feet are 
green. Any falcon that is possessed of these qualities, is-:mostly of . 
white colour, or completely yellow or redi, Such a qualified one is 
rarely found and always prized. ; 


` Story: It is thus elated that Mahan was an emperor,’ ‘wise 
and efficient. One day he found his falconer: drinking: water with the 
falcon in his hand ; and he was ordered to be thrashed. ‘The emperor 
then said, “O what a wonder ! Physically a-falcon is an emperor of 
the birds, and it is the dearest and most intimate. to the emperors, 
Is it proper for you to behave so. unmannerly that you drink water, 
or even if you dọ any other work, while the one, so dear and intimate 
of the emperors, is on your hand ?’’ The falconer replied, ‘‘May, 
our lord live long ! AS in the hunting gronnd I am thirsty, what : 
shall I do when the falcon is With me ?” (The king) said, “Hand it 
over to any one who can look after the falcon, when you drink water 
or do any other work.”’ 


Story: Iheard that Ba ‘Abdullah Khatib was the teacher of 
Amir Abul-‘Abbas, the brother -of Fakhrud-daulah. He was then 
sitting on a belvedero. Amirul-‘Abbas, who was a mere boy, came 
down from before him. The attendant had a sparrow-hawk in.bis 
hand, and at his desire the bird was seated on the hand of the boy. 
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At that time he spitted. And when he turned to ‘Abdullah Khatib, 


he reproached him, and- being annoyed. said thus, “If you were not." 
a mére boy, as you are, and therefore,. you have not yet learned the- 
manners, I would have chastised you’ in’ such.a way- that. people nok 
would, haye remembered the same. (for .many days). ‘He then ° 
advised him thus: ‘‘Praise be to God ! You are the (future)- king, : 
and the.son of a king ; ‘and while the one deat to the kings is on your.’ 


” hand, you behave so unmannerly by spitting.” He then put out his © 


clogs, and thrashed with. them on the neck of the attendant, saying ” 


thus, ‘You take care. of the princes in this way that such a courtesy © 


is shown by them i and while a falcon is sitting on the hand, they 
- thus spit.” 


A Discoursz On THE USEFUL PURPOSES OF WINE 


The wise of. the science of medicine, such as Galen, Suction: 
Hippocrates, Avicenna and Muhammad. Zakariya, have all opined 


that ofall things nothing is more beneficial to the body than. wine— ` 
specially, that bitter and ‘pure one made of grapes. Iis natural disposi- ` 
tion is that it removes away pain and suffering and makes the heart: 
cheerful. It makes the body fat and purges the dirty food. It makes s 
the colour of the face red, and the skin of the body fresh and: bright. . 


It makes the intellect and power of thinking sharpened’; it makes a. | 
miser liberal and a weak mind fearless. A wine-drinker suffers less ; 


from disease, and is often healthy. It is for this reason that they ~ 
suffer lesa of fevers and any other disease that is caused from: corrupt _ 
and vicious intercourses, which has the effect that without, 
its necessary purging that- produces diarrhoea, the bad. plexus ` 
is accumulated in the stomach. A section‘of ‘the learned call wine a - 
touchstone for man ; and another section ‘call it an assayer of know- . 
Jedge. It is also called Sarrdf-i-danish (or shroff of wisdom) and ' 


Mi‘yar-i-hunar or assay-balance of excellence). The wise have called 


wine ‘Soap of God,” and another section of the wise bave called it, 


~“Mufarrihulghamm (or Bshilarating medicine for removing anxiety or 


sadness). He who has drunk five cups of wine, brings out whatever, 
of good or bad is in him, and he presents before us his essence of the’ 
‘Self. He can love one unknown to him, and his friendship (thus) ` 
extends. And if he has also the quality of extending friendship, then; 


friends gradually ‘become numerous. Any other draught in the world 
whether of fat, sweet, juice, or acid, cannot be taken more than one 


in its fulness, and if you drink more your nature will shun it. But 


the special delight of wine is that however much you drink, you, 
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require more, and the people is never satiated, and your nature will 
never abhor it: for this. it is the king of all draughts. And in. the 
heaven. there are many delights, and wine is the best of all of them. 
If it were not so, then God Himself would not have made it specific. 
(and all: ‘the delights of both the world ate according to His. will and 
ordainment). As He Himself in His discreet Book says thus : en heir 
Lord gavé for them to drink pure wine.” “And in another page it is 
thus Ordained, “It has many ‘useful purposes for men (mundfi‘un-nas) : 
but for his sins it is more advantageous.” “fhe wise should “drink in 
such a quantity a8 to get more of its delight” than its evil (effects); 
otherwise, it will (ultimately) be heavy on him.: The drinking of 
wine is like practising austerity for the contro! :of passions, so that 
from the start of his drinking wine to the end no evil and imevennbss 
may fall in his existence by its effect in his words and deeds except 
goodness and cheerfulness, : When one reaches, to such a State, his 
drinking of wine is to his adornment.” 

Wine-has its many qualities. -Now, I shall write a discourse 
on the usefulness’ of wine, and on various inconvenienées that can 
bė. averted’ by wine, based on the words of the philosopler Galen, 
Muhammad bin Zakariya of Ray, ‘Khwaja Abū ‘Ali Sind and other 
great physicians or philosophers.” 

-The usefulness of the intoxicating wine is-that it digests the 
food ; it inefeases: the original warmth or: the natural heat (in a 
man) ; it makes the body strong and purifies it it kuai urine, sweat 
and exhalation. i šj * . . 

Tts evil effect: Tt does not suit the children . for it makes 
them hot-tempered. ‘To repulse its evil effect-—if one requires to be 
ardent, it is to be taken with, water or rose-water, so asto do no, 
harm. - ; 

The usefulness of wine, pure” “and indi: - Tt requires less- 
food ; it suits men of hot disposition ; ; and it removes anger tbrough 
urine by stages: age 


fou 


u “Wa sagaihum rabbuhum sharāban tahūran” 
1Y Of, the Quatrain of ‘Umar: (Whinfield’s no. “198) 
“Though drink is wrong, take care with whom you drink, 
And who are you that drink, and what you drink ; 
And drink at will, for, these three pointa observed, 
Who but the very wise can ever drink ?’” > i 
Also 33y3 Abu ‘Ali Sing : (as quoted by Mojtaba Minovi) 
Halal gashta ba fatway-i-‘ aql har dina ; ` 
Harām gashta ba-ibkam-i-share ‘bar ahmaq. 
(It is sanctioned by the decreé of knowledge for the wise, but is illegal for the foolish 
by the restraining of the religious law). 


9~2172 P—Il 
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Its evil effect:. When the possessor of a stomach with black 
bile (i.e.,a passionate person) gets his belly filled with wine, it 
brings a pain in- the joints. lt may be averted by taking saped ba 
(meat, onions, butter, olive and dry cheese mixed with spices_or 
seasoning), tawabil (seasonings for meat and herbs) and tabaha (stewed 
meat), so that it may do no harm, and one may get the due benefit. 


The usefulness. of the wine that is neither turbid nor tender :. 
It is the most congruous, wine and suits the men of -moderate 
temperament. 


Its evil effect: It is harmful to those of hot temperament. It 
may be averted by mixing water or rose-water with the wine ; and 
pomegranates and quinces are to be entertained along with it, so fer 
it may do no harm. a 


The usefulness of wine, bitter and turbid: It purges 2s wind, 
carries off pblegm and soothes the pain of stomach and belly.** Its 
evil effect inay be averted by drinking with the mixture of water, 
along with sour food. Sour fruits are -also to be entertained to be 
safe from its evil effects. SE ath 

The usefulness of raihdni (or emerald-like or fragrant). wine : 
It makes the heart and stomach strong ; it purges off wind ; and it: 
soothes any fever that develops from a disease. ; 


Its evil effect: It causes pain of eye and head, and effects 
the brain. Its: evil effect may be averted by drinking with camphor, 
rose-water and bunafsha (violet, or a certain aquatic plant). 


The usefulness of the new wine: It increases blood ; develops 
the nerves ; and any fever is released through it. 


Its evil effect: It does not suit those who are farnicator’s 
haughty in dispositions and are used to much intercourses. For the 
repulsion of its evil effect one should take dry, seasoned flesh-meat, 
and with it is to be entertained dry fruits. i 3 


The usefulness of the wine”: It is useful to those who are 
arrogant and phlegmatic. I suits those of hot stomach and liver ; 
and it befits one who suffers from any fever. 


Its evil effect: Itis harmful to those who are weak and lean and 
thin. To remove the evil effect—It should be mixed with water, 
and to: be drunk with barley-water. Cold food and fresh fruits are 
necessary, so that the drink may not harm. 


16 Tes evil effect is wanting, Y Its name or kind is wanting. 
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Wine diluted and filtered: It is useful for one who is suffering 
from crop-sickness or is afflicted from the pain of head. And it suits 
one of hot temperament. 


Tts evil effect: Wind accumulates in the belly ; it brings. pain to 
the joints ; and it cools the stomach. Its evil effect is much averted 
by taking minced-meat soup, curry seasohed with meat and herbs, 
and seasoned pot-herbs ; and with it is also to ape entertained dry 
fruits. 


Wine that tastes sour: It suits those whose stomaċhs and 
biles are bot. Its evil effect is that it increases the desire of copula- 
tion and relaxes the fat. To avert its evil effect—One should take it 
with unmixed saped ba, sweet-meat (halwā) and sweets. 


Wine fostered by sun-shine: It is the most delicious and 
- digestive of all varieties of wine. Its evil effect is that’ it. soon 
purifies the blood. It may be averted by taking sik-bd (or a dish 
made of meat, wheat-flour and vinegar), summdq (sumach—a kind of 
shrub) and nér-bé (a dish made or dressed with pomegranates) ; 
and along with it is to be entertained rebds (a herb, sorrel, rhapontic) 
and pomegranate. After this oxymel should be drunk to be free from 
` its injury. 

‘Wine of dried grapes—the pure one of which is like the ‘wine 
diluted: It increases thirst, and (consequently) it suits the choleric 
patients. Its evil effect—The sour one of this wine like sharbat-i- 
siyäh is not easily digested ; it increases passion ; it makes the belly 
wind-ful ; and it chokes the path of the liver. It may be averted by 
taking oxymel, water of Kdsni (sun-flower), cucumber-seed and 
orange (really a species of cucumber, Khiydr-i-bddrang). 


Wine prepared of dates: It makes the body fat and increases 
the circulation of blood, specially when the wine is new. 


Its evil effect: It is gross, and (consequently) not easily 
digested ; it chokes the path of the liver, and thus develops the blood 
of passion. To avert its evil effect—the beverage of pomegranate, 
oxymel and such other drugs that drive away passion are to be used, 
so that it may do no injury. 


On this topic there are much more to be said. But now I shall 
describe how grapes were discovered and by what a wine is 
prepared from them. 
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Tres Svory ABOUT THE BIGNIFICANCE Or Tae Discovery Or Wine?® 


Tt is recorded in the ancient records that there was a king of 
the name of Bahrém,' who was successful and of commanding- ` 
power, with treasure and riches, and an army with unlimited number. 
And the whole of Khurasan was under bis rulership. He was descen- - 
ded from Shamirin, of the relatives of Jamshid. - The kingdom of. 
that Shamirin was Bahr. And it is still existing in its place. He’ 

made it habitable ; and he had a son whose namé was, Badhan.” He 


was strong, brave and manly ; and there e was no person like’ him in » 
archery. ; 


One day the king Shamiran was sitting on a watch-tower, and - 
his courtiers along with his son were standing before ‘him. Suddenly- 
Humäy came there and made a loud voice. Tt then sat on the ground 
at the distance of a flight from “the throne. .The king Shamiran | 
looked at it ; and found a snake” twisted round its neck, and its: head 


18 In this connection we may with profit quote from Otto Rothfield’s Umar 
Khayyam and His Age (pp. 29-81) the following passage showing how the habit ' 
of Persian good living naturally inclined the people of Persia to drinking of wine’ 
with @ mystical significance behind: re 

"But the ordinery Persian, while all these speculations (on higher thoughts of Sufism 

were being followed above his head, continued to be during the age of Umar what in- the’ 
wain he has always been, a man fond of good living: witty, cheerful, and a lover of amuse” 
ment, not ioo rigid either in act or speech, with a large strain of vanity, both about himself 

and bis country's virtues. For wine especially the Persian had always a weakness. This 

was his feeble side, and not all the prohibitions of the Arab Prophet—as the Persians are , 

apt to call the Prophet Muhammad in their cchfidential hours—could stop his indulgence 

in the forbidden liquor. Good reasons were of course readily manufectured for ils use, a8 

they always are to “compound for what one is inclined to”... The practice supplied 

symbols to the, mystics and metaphors to the poets, and the grape juice stood for the spirit 

of God, and its intoxication for the eestaeies of grace.” 

19 Alternately Ba Hirāt, meaning thereby—There was a king in the city of Herat. 

20 Name of | “an early Persian convert to Islam: another reading is Badém, 
meaning, men. 

2 About its symbotic sense Emile Schanb-Koch says in his Hindu Art and the Art 
of Anne Hyath Huntington, “The representation of the serpent. is a curious thing 

A with the primitivés. In Western art, and in the tradition of Western culture, 
i the serpent represents prudence, and is the emblem of medicine. In religion, 
however, if is the symbol of the sin of Eve, an adultress before history began. 

Ix primitive art. Paradise is not represented by Adam and Eve. .. Painters 

of genius have avoided giving the serpent a demoniacal expression, He opens his 

mouth from which jets a flame and a monstrous tongue. The serpent’s tongue is. 

most characteristic. It recalls the thinness and supplenegs of a black iron rod 

with a forked „point. We do not know a painter in ecclesiastical art who has 

given this serpent its natural mien, suggesting harmony of shape, ‘and a slim 

rapidity of movement. ...The.common people have long shown hatred and sugs 

picion towards serpente, which are often barmless, and kack-country peasants 


4 
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was hanging. And the snake was intending to bite the Humiy. 
The king Shamiran said, “O the brave people, he who can save the 
Humiay from this snake, has really thrown:his arrow for the right 
purpose.” Badim said, “O king, this is the duty of this humble 
self,” He then shoot his arrow in such a way that it plastered the 
head of the snake on the ground, and thereby no harm fell on the 
bird. Humay was thus ners and within a moment flew up and 
went away. 

Accidentally the next year on the same day the king Shamiran 
was sitting on the same watch-tower. ‘The same Humay came 
there, flew over their heads, and then sat on-the ground. On the 
same place where the snake was plastered by the arrow, Humay left 
a thing from its beak. It then cried aloud for sometimes and flew 
away. The king looked at it and found that it was the same bird. 
He said to his people, “It may be presumed that it is the same bird | 
` that we saved from that snake. This year it has come to recompen- 
sate that and has brought for us a presentation. As it put its beak 
on the earth, you go and see, and bring back what you find there,” a 
' Two or three persons went and found there some seeds. They ‘took 
these and brought-before the throne of the king Shamiran. He 
: looked at those and found ‘the seeds very hard. He called for the 
wise and the learned. He showed those seeds to them, saying, 
“Humäy has presented these seeds to us. What do you find there ? 
What should we do with these seeds ?’” They were unanimous that 
it should be reaped and taken proper attention to find what comes 
out at the end of the year. 

Accordingly, the king gave- this seed to his gardener and said, 
“Reap it in a corner, and give a fence round it so that no animal 
may enter into it; protect it from the birds and: at every stage 
inform me of its conditions.” The gardener did accordingly. 

It was the New Day (Nauriiz) of the Month (or Moon) ; 
within a while a small twig sprang up. The gardener informed the 
king. He came before the plant along with the great and the wise. 
They said, ‘‘We have never seen such a twig and leaf.” And they 
went back. When a period had passed, its branches increased in 
numbers and its first-fruits appeared. They hung from the tree in 
bunches like millets. The gardener came before the king and said, 
‘In the garden no tree is more pleasant than this.’’ 


torture them diabolically, ...In reality the serpent is the best designed piece of 
mechanism in organic life, the most capable, most cunning, the most rhythwie 
and rapid *! ip. 60-1). 
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- The king for the second time went to see the tree along with the 
wise. The plant which he saw before, has now turned toa tree. 
And he wondered to see the bunches hanging from it. He said, 
“Let us wait till all the trees bear fruits to see how the fruits of 


this tree turn up.” When the bunches were big and the fruits of ` 


unripe grapes were fully developed, they did not yet pluck them till » 


they became unrivalled. And the fruits became like apples, pears, 


peaches, pomegranates and such other fruits. The king then came ~ 


there and found the tree of grapes resembling like an adorned bride. 


The bunches were bigger and from greenness they turned to.black- ` 


ness. It shone like black shells. And one by one the fruits were- Í 
scattering under the tree. The wise were uuanimons that the fruits - 


have come to perfection, and (accordingly) have they begun scatter- 
ing from their bunches, which is again testified by the indication of 
water. (or lustre) that is within the fruits. Thé water must be 
pressed out to see how it turns. 


But no person dared to put the seed in his mouth. They ` 
feared lest it might bea kind of poison that would be disastrous to | 
their lives. They then placed there an earthen jar.’ The water of. | 
the grapes was pressed out ; and the jar was filled up with iti The ` 
gardener was then ordered to inform what comes out ‘of it. They’ 


went back. When the shira (or new wine) began to ferment, the 
gardener went” to the king and told him, “The juice is boiling like a 
pot without fire; and it is a sight to lookat.’? The king said, 
“Inform me, when it comes to rest.’ One day the gardener found 


it pure and bright, glittering like red ruby and was at a rest. At once $ 


he informed it to the king. 


The king, with his wise men reached there, ‘and all of them 
wondered .to see its unsullied, pure colour. They said, ‘‘This is 


really the aim and final object of-the tree. But we do not know ` 


whether it is poison or treacle.” Accordingly they advised that a 


. murderer should be brought from prison, and a draught of it be f 
l supplied to him to see how it results. They did accordingly ; and a | 
_ draught from it was given to a murderer. When be drank it, for a” 


time his face appeared morose. They asked, ‘‘Do you want more ?” ' 


He replied, ‘‘Yes’’. Another draught was supplied to him. He was 


fonnd to dance, to sing, to brag and to move the hips while dancing. 


The grandeur of the king appeared insignificant to his eyes ; and he ` 


said, “Give me another draught of wine. -And do me as you like = 


for it gives birth to a man who is dead.’ Accordingly the third . 
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draugbt was supplied to him. He drank it, his head turned heavy, 
and he slept till the next day, when he again came to his sense. After 
returning to his sense, he was brought before the king. They asked 
him, ‘‘What was it that you drank yesterday ; and how did you, find 
yourself?” He replied, “I do not know what I drank, but it was 
pleasant. Would that I have been supplied another three cups of 
that draught! I drank the first cup with difficulty, for it tasted 
bitter. But when ‘it settled in my belly, my nature hankered after a 
second draught. When I drauk it, a sort of intoxication and cheer- 
fulness appeared in my heart, such that all shame from my eyes 
passed off and the world appeared to me all insignificant TI felt that 
there is no difference between myself and the king ; and I became 
forgetful of any anxiety of the world, When 1 drank the third cup, 
` I was deeply immersed in a pleasant dream.’’ The king set him free 
in spite of all his sins that he had committed. For this reason the 
wise were unanimous that no gift is better and more agreeable than 
wine. E 

On the ground that no food or fruit has tbis quality anà specia- 
lity as is found in wine, the king Shamirān felt for drinking wine, 
and also introduced it in public gatherings.” After this even odes | 
were sung in praise of wine, and they were loudly recited, and the 
garden in which that seed of grape was reaped has still been existing 
in its place. It is known as Bahra Ghirah (or Ghiraj),* and is 
situated at the entrance of the city. It is related that the plant of 
grape has spread all over the world from Herat. And grapes are not 
so cultivated in any other city or province as in Herat. In books of 
literature also there are descriptions of varieties of grapes grown at 
Herät.™ (Really) the excellence of wine is innumerable.” 


232 Curiously enough the same theme of the history of the origin of wine is mentioned 
by Abu Bakr Muhammad Rawandi of the next generation in his Rahatty-sadür, 
a book on the history of the Seljiiq empire, on pp. 423-4. 

% A villagein Herat: for ref., of. Mu ‘jam al-Buldan, 3rd part, pp. 821 & 824, 

% Nigimy ‘Arfidi in his Chahar Maqāla (p. 31) writes: Varieties of grapes dre f 
found in the fields of Hiri—tho one of which is more tasteful than the other 
(Hiri is really Herat which in old days was known as Aria). 


35 On the history of Wine or grape-juice it is thus related in the Introduction of 
Firdausi’s Shahndéma, translated by Warners: The Asiatic branch (of the 
Indo-European race) seems to heve occupied in early times the neighbourhoods of 
Balkh, Harat, Marv, and possibly of Samarkand. ...Its religion was a frank 
worship of personified natural forces. Its priests were fire-priests, and fire was an 
especial object of adoration along with other beneficent powers of nature—Mitra 
or Mithra, Yama or (Yima, Trita, Traitana and others. Opposed to these were the 
malignant priests of drought and darkness, as, for instance, Azi or Azhi, also 
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A Discourss ON Tue Exor.tence Or A Braurirub Faor 


A Beautiful Countenance (Riiy-Niki) is considered a great 
fortune by the wise; and they have held the sight of it as a very 
secure omen. It is thus related that the fortune of an auspicious 
sight works so effectually to the conditions of a man as the auspicious- 
ness of the fortunate starsin the sky. Its similitude has thus been 
drawn to the likeness of a (perfumed) dress from which the people 
receive the fragrance of otto, though the otto itself is preserved in the 
iron-safe. Similarly, comparison has also been made (of a beautiful 
countenance) with the reflection of the Sun falling on water ; and this 
reflection is found in a different place without the sun itself being 
there. Because the beauty of a goud appearance in a man has an 
excellence—an effect of the fortunate stars, which by the ordainment 
of God, the Great, is related to a man. 


Beauty has always been glorified in the different languages and 
always been approved by the wise. In the world there are so 
many beautiful things by the sight of which the people get pleasure 
and their temperament becomes refreshed ; but vothing stand in corm. . 
parison with a beautiful face. Because a beautiful face inspires joy. 
and gladness, and no other gladness can be compared with it. “Tt 
is related that a beautiful face is an evidence of good fortune and 
prosperity in this world. When a beautiful face is associated with 
good nature, the good fortune there has exceeded all limits. When a 
person is good both inwardly and outwardly, he is loved both by God 
and His creation. . 


known as Dahika—the biter, the garpent-fiend. Water was ever growing 
scarcer, and drought or plenty turned in the imagination of a primitive people on 
the struggle of the good and evil spirite for its possession, The former appeared 
in the lightning-flash, while the gloomy convulsions of the thunder-cloud suggested 
the idea that fiends in serpent-form were striving to carry off the precious fluid— 
the heavenly waters as distinguished from the earthly waters—and hinder it froin 
descending to the help of man. The cloud—the rain bringer—was_ perversely 
regarded as the rain-stealer. The good spirits hastened to the rescue, the iight- 
ning-flash clove the cloud, and the demons dropped their booty. The serpent- 
fiend had to be combated for other reasons too, for his bite brought fever, disease 
and death. Accordingly the divine physician appeared side by side with the 
divine hero, Trita with Treitana, and became merged into a single personality in 
Iranian legend. Sacrifices were offered, and the drink-offering of the juice of 
the Soma or Homa plent was poured forth. ...The plant grows in the regions 
about Samerkand and Balkh in the North and in Kirman in the South. The 
shoots were pounded in a mortar, and water being added a greenish liquid was 
produced, which having been strained was mixed with milk and barley cr wild 
tice and allowed to ferment, The product waa intoxicating’ (vol. i, pp. 7-9). 
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A beautiful countenance has its four qualities: The first is that it 
makes the day of the seer happy and prosperous ; secondly, his gratifica- 
tion of all pleasures of life turns out to be complete ; thirdly, it gives 
way to courage and youthfulness ; and the fourth is that it increases . 
wealth and position. Because, on the first day when a person gets 
his joy from a beautiful face, it indicates a favour of the favours that 
are waiting. for him throughout the day. When he sits with him 
(or her), his comforts of life are satisfied ; and it is with no anxiety. 
And when this state of mind is permanent in him with his vision of 
the Beauty, although he may be without courage and with meanness, 
bravery and youthfulness will develop in him. People also 
respect him, when they find him along with a beautiful faced one. 
He also endeavours much more to earn wealth for the comforts of his 
life. It is thus related that a beautifal face makes an old man 
young, a young man-a boy, and a boy a heavenly thing. And the 
prophet Muhammad has thus ordained, ‘‘Desire for your needs from 
the beautiful faced ones’’**, Every one who has disinterestedly glori- 
fied a beautiful face and has given it a title of honour, has by oneself 
formed an order of the’ arena of love,—an order of the pasture 
ground of joyfulness,—a garden of friendship (and kindness), 
and ornament of creation, and bas thus given an indication of 
the Heaven, . , 


- But the masters of the science of philosophy have described that 
God is the cause of creation and in Him lies the search for knowledge. 
And it is from the effect of-the Creator Himself that His essence 
shows thé path to Beautys The naturalists have said that all things 
have their increase, decrease and moderateness; and Beauty 
always rests in moderateness. Accordingly when a. symmetrical 
figure was found to be more beautiful, it gives the exhibition of a 
form. Really the world has its foundation in symmetry and is flourish- 
ing through it. The believers in metapsychosis are Of opinion that 
it is‘the robe of the Creator as a reward for purity and austerity which 


the slave observed before Him, and is now bestowed on him with His.” 


own lustre: _ But the mystics say that itis the yearning of the lamp 
that enkindles It ; and another class iof the same) says that it is the 
diffusion of the Secret and the raining of (His) kindness that refreshes 
the garden of mystic knowledge, and thus expands the tree of 
(Divine) yearnings. A different class of the same are of opinion that 
it is the sign of the Truth that exhibits itself to the mystics 

% ““ftlaba hajatikum min heasin alecajihi.” 

> 10—2172P—If 
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so that by the help of tbis toaliiy, he may kii -return to i, 


ths Truth. 
Much has been discussed about the sight of a beautif al appear, 


ance. If I describe all, it will only lengthen the discourse.” And 


T narrate here a story from ‘Abdullah Tahir. 

Story: It is thus related that ‘Abdullah Tahir held. back a! 
person from the generals of his army: However much they eagna 
of him, no response :was given. It reached to such a state that all 
became disappointed ‘of bim. That general had a girl (or rather - 
maid-servant) very eloquent, She wrote an apologue ; and on. the day" 
when ‘Abdullah Tahir sat in his court for hearing grievances, covering ` 
her face that daughter went at his service. She presented to him 
the apologue, and said. “‘O lord, one who ‘thas bestowed and has « 
power, can forgive’. ‘Abdullah replied, ‘ʻO girl, your great crime is | 
far above what can be pardoned’. The girl eid; “O lord, my: 
advocate is greater than what can be repelled by you”. He enquired; 
“Where is your advocate that cannot be repelled ?” The lady removed ` 
her hand from the face and it became visible to him. And she said," 
“Here is my advocate’. When ‘Abdullah saw the face of the girl, . 
he smiled and said, ‘‘Great is the advocate that you „have brought,” 
and precious is the advocacy that you have possessed’’. - He said 
this, and at his order the general was released. She was: given the” 
robe and shown respect. And much kindness was also shown to her. ` 
It is really a recognition of that whereby you understand what is the, 
prestige and dignity of a beautiful face. : a 


T Describing the nature of beauty H.R. Marshall says in his The Beautiful,- 
“Aristotle remarked that the pleasures of beauty are such as involve the complete - 
absence of lust and desire ; and Kant gave us the widely-known diginterestedness ‘ 
as the-characteristic differentiating aesthetic from other pleasures. Schiller 
reworded this conception in connecting aesthetic. pleasures with the delights of, 
play. And Herbert Spencer limited aesthetic pleasures to those which involve ` 
no ‘life-serving functions’. Santeyana has shown us that this criterion of 
aesthetic pleasures is an illusive‘one. ...According to him beauty pleasures are — 

z -  objectified pleasu-es” (pp 59—60). ` 
Erea But to ‘Umar Khayyäm the nature of beauty is subjective which may be 
in the words of Earl of Listowel, who after quoting P. Stern, “all delight in 
beauty js ultimately nothing but a foyons feeling of sympathy,” and Fitchener, 
“The word beautiful implies the satisfaction.derived from the contemplation not 
of things but of aspects,” concludes that ‘‘beauty cannot be objective, the beauti- 
ful_really exists solely in the contemplative mind at the actual moment when it 
vibrates sympathetically with the object—the aesthetic character of an object is 
not a quality of that object, but rather an activity cf our ego, an attitude, an 
attitude we adopt in face of it, a peculiar way of envisaging it, of obs arving it, 
of hearing it, of interpreting it. Thus aesthetic contemplation is entirely 
subjective’ (A Critical History of Modern ‘Aesthetics, pp. 59 & 62), 
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Story : One day Sultan Mahmid went out for recreation, and 
was returning tò the city from the-country-side. He was then s 
, Prince and his father was living. “When he reached the gate at the 
‘entrance of the city, his eye fell: on a boy among the spectators. 
With dirty cloth, the boy was about 12 years of age. But he was of 
a very beautiful face, and was wonderful and delighting to look-at. 
His make-up was complete and ‘his stature well-proportioned. The 
prince restrained his bridle and said, ‘‘Bring forward this little boy to 
me”. "When-he was brought before him, he said, “Who are you and 
what is your father ?” He replied, “I have no father ; and my, 
mother sits (for begging) on: such and sucha street’. The prince 
asked, ‘‘What profession do you learn?’ The boy replied, ‘‘I learn 
to memorize the Qur'an". He was then at the order of the prince 
‘carried to the royal palace. : i > 
` ‘When he soon ascended the throne, the king called that little 
“boy before him and enquired of all things about him. He was asked 
to do some “work, and was found to be very sharp in intelligence, 
(Really) fortune favoured him. ` At the order of the king, his mother 
was brought : before. He said to her, ‘I have adopted your son; I 
like to take Gare of him, and you relieve yourself of him”. His 
mother was given much presentations ; and the boy- put on ‘silken 
‘dress. He was entrusted to a tutor to learn reading and writing, 
skill and knowledge, and spear-throwing and riding. And he said to 
the boy, ‘‘Fivery day in the morning before my holding the court you 
must wait in standing to my presence’. - Every day the boy in the 
early morning used to come to his service. When the king was 
coming out of his. special room, he used first to see his face. And the 
king’s object’ was always fulfilled owing to the auspiciousness of his 
sight ; and gradually, he became very. fortunate. When he used to 
come out from his chamber, he glanced first at him ; and every, 
desire he had was fulfilled for the day. The boy was endeared with 
robes and riches, and his beauty thus increased hundred timesa The 
king every day as " proceeding on made him nearer to him and its 
rewards were evident. He used to offer him gifts and all his requisi- 
tes ; and his reliance on the boy (gradually) increased. He caressed 
him more`and more; and the affluence and dignity ofthe boy was 
also much more. And his love for the boy turned to such a position 
that he could not bear a moment without him. The boy became 
eighteen years of age ; and his beauty increased ten times. And from 
the blessedness of his vision, many affairs of the king and also his 
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great expeditions were successful, to such an extent that he con- 
quered the provinces of Tudig and took asec ye of.the cities of 
Khurasain. 

But one day while he was ase on his tine the boy. with 


an excuse came -late to his service. The king became at this dis- ` 
pleased towards him. When he came in, at the height of his anger ; 


and displeasure he said to the boy, ‘‘Have a care !. And let it not:be ! 


Try to know yourself. Do you remember from what a state. I ` 


brought you up, and I placed you to what a great position ?”* 


“What more do-you require of your requisites and for your posse- . 
ssions ? And you have such a courage to be absent from me for a `. 
time !’’ When the king became silent, he replied ‘“The king orders ` 


to. submit ; and what-he says is all true. He picked me, the humble l 


self, up from dust and raised me to the sky. I was very insignificant .; .- 


by the grace of your lordship, I now possess more than five thousand 
dinars, with no dependent, quadruped or any slave (to depend on me) 


and I am free. The king has given me such a position that in the | 
government of his lordship the position of none is more respectful ; 
than mine, And in spite of all this kindness that he has'shown to me, . 


and this wealth that he has given me and this-position to which.he 
has raised me, the king has not put me under any obligation and 


thanksgiving, (But) he has kept me in his heart and he loves me as.. 


dear to his heart for two reasons only . One is that he has--taken 
the vision of this humble ‘self as an omen; and the other is that 
Iam the place of recreation, the orchard and the garden: of the heart 
of the king.” - If the king .adorns his own place of recreation, he 
should put none to obligation, however:much I may present before 


him my gratitude and praise. towards him.” The king was wonder- |’ 


fully pleased to` hear his reply. He endeared him (more) and exalted 
his position. 


Much has been gaid by.. the great and the men of {ruth on the : 


- 28.. Describing thè- mi'rāj (or ascension to: Heaven) of the: Prophet Muhammad, the . 


- Persian poet Qa ‘ani says, . 
“Agarchi di'na haki camel zi fiat; -shakby ; 
Buwad ba-wisi ta’-i-shakhg shakhs iā mazhar.” 


(Although a mirror is the narrator of the appearance of person, itis Bae manj: l 


festation of a person through the medium of another.) 


® And our poet says in his Quatrains: (Whinfield’s No. 14) 
“Thus spake an idol to his worshipper, ; 
‘Why dost thou wotship this dead stone, fair git 9° 
‘Tis because He who gazes through thine eyes, 
Doth’some part of His charms on it confer.2! Tote 
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significance of the beautiful face.*°. AN that is described here is only 
to inform you what a great position has this favour and the robe of 
honour from God, the Great; and how greatly the wise respect his 
beautiful face. And as a sign of good omen, I conclude this book 
with the chapter on Beautiful Face. Blessed be both the writer and 
the reader, 

(The book is complete by the aid of God, 

and let His wish be fulfilled). 


40 Aiso Prof. M. M. Bose says in his Post Caitanya Sahitya Cult, “The object of 
culture (cf this Cult) is to acquire the knowledge of one’s self. This can be done 
effectively when the devotee is placed in the position of an observer making his 
own self the object of observation, like a man accommodating himself before a 
mirror. ...In the Caitanya Caritamrita, Krigna is represented to have made 
the following observation: ‘‘When I look ab my own image through a mirror 
I become captivated by my own beauty. Ilong to enjoy it, but fail in my 
purpose. When [think of the means of tasting it, I find that I can do so by 
transforming myself into Radha’s (p. 958 et seq). 


\ 





_. INDIAN! RELIGIONS AND CUSTOMS AS 
DESCRIBED BY THE EARLY ARABS 


. MOHAMMAD SHAHABUDDIN, 


_ India justly takes pride in her ancient civilisation and culture which 
is so full of vigour in comparison with those of Egypt, Babylon and Nineveh 
in the hoary past. While in the changed circumstances other types of 
ancient civilisation and culture had recourse to new ones, Indian civilisation 
and culture successfully stood the test of time.2 The key-note of her 
civilisation being the attempt of ‘Unity in diversity’ as distinguished from 
any other country in the world may be mentioned as one of the greatest 
factors that has all along been helping it to keep strong and stable.* 

This civilisation starting its growth and reaching maturity as well 
during the Vedic period (C. 2000 B.C.—1400 B.S.) survives the vicissitudes 
of time still to-day. Attracted by her natural wealth, many a nation of 
different faiths and customs belonging to different climes and ages poured. 
into India as invaders one after another, some of them went away and 
those who settled here, built houses, married and thus became the children 
of the soil. The conquerors were vanquished by the conquered in the long 
run. > by or l 

Long before.the advent of the Prophet of Islam, apparently even 
in the tenth century B.C., the Arabs were acquainted with India.t In 


j 1. “Indian philosophy denotes philosophical speculations of all thinkers ancient 
and modern, Hindus or non-Hindus, theists or atheists. Indien philosophy is sup- 
posed by some to be synonimous with ‘Hindu philosophy’. This would be true only 
if the word, ‘Hindu’ is taken in the geographical sense of ‘Indian’. But if ‘Hindu’ 
means the followers of a particular religious faith known as Hinduism, the supposition 
would be wrong and misleading. “Vide Satis Chandra Chatterjee and Dhirendra 
Mohan Datta, An Introduction to Indian Philosophy (University of Calcutta, 1953), 
P. 3. 


2. Though the Hindus lost their political power, the culture of the race kept 
up its uninterrupted flow as is evident from the many intellectual and religious move- 
ments and the appearance of many great men in the realm of thought and action. 

Cf. Radha Kumud Mukherjee, Local Government in Ancient India (London, Bombay, 
ete., H. Milford, 1919), P. 12. 


` 3. “May we hope that the combined genius of the Hindu and the Musalman 
assisted by the practical talent of the Anglo- Saxon race, which rightly boasts of champion- 
ite the cause of freedom in Europe, will find a solution of the perplexing problem that 
besets us to-day the problem of a United Nation with common hopes and aspirations ?” 
Cf. Iswari Prasad, History of Mediaeval India (Allahabad, 1928), P. XVII. 


4, A. Muller, Der Islam in Morgen and Abendland, Vol. I, P. 24 Seq. and Of, 
R. A. Nicholson, 4 Literary History of the Arabs ik 1958), P..4, 


s 
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pre-Islamic period, many words of Indian origin . ad in Arab vocabulary ' 


such as ‘musk’, ‘camphor,’ etc. and in fine poems such as Hind, a name ` 


given to their sweethearts, Hindi. swords. re aces rela< 
tion amply testify to this fact. s- aS 


Arabia for the first time entered into the lime-light of history after 


the advent of the great Prophet of Islam, whose weéll-trained followers, 


after him, with a dynamic force and rapidity conquered the mighty empires. ~ 


of Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Persia within a short span of twenty years. 
The first recorded invasion to India. was launched: in 636-37 A.D. during 
the Caliphate of ‘Umar I (634-644 A.D.) who later on rejected it as it 


threatened. the heavy losses of life and wealth and the later well-planned - 


invasion with well-equipped army in this direction was delayed for over ' l 
seven decades till the second expedition in 712 A.D. during the reign of -: 


the Umayyad Caliph Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (705-715 D:A.) when the ` 


Arabs first came into close contact with the Indians. The réligious tolera- ° 


tion and fair dealings in one hand, endeared theniselves in the eyes of the 
conquered race whose vast erudition and wisdom in various brariches of" 
learning enchanted the conquerors on the other. 


The Indo-Arab. relation, mainly cultural rather than political, based 1 


on mutual sympathy and love, found full expression in the translation of 
many books on various aubjecte i in Arabie during the reign of the Abbaside 
Caliphs Abū Ja’far Mansir (754-775 A.D.), Haran al-Rashid (786-809 A.D.) 
and his learned son Mamiin’ (813-833 A.D.). This period especially that 
of Mamin marked the full vigour of this Oriental Renaissance.® 


The Arab accounts of India regarding ancient period reveal the 


history in all its aspects, social, political, cultural, economic and geo- ` 


graphical. The flora and fauna of India, her religions and religious sects, 
philosophical speculations, social customs and political condition have 
been depicted by a galaxy of Arab avthors.who collected their information 
as eyewitnesses and from the tales of the travellers and records of the past. 
_ Notwithstanding the errors which crept i in here and there being quite natural 


for foreigners, their information are on the whole genuine and trustworthy. _ 
The value of their records is all the more enhanced on account of the paucity . 


of foreign sources available for a long period. beginning from the middle 


5. Jiha das le law | oka slo L—Diwan-i-Abid bin al-Abras, ed. and tr. by 
C. Lyall (London, Luzac & Co., 1913), P. 23. “Oh, the abode of Hind ; every heavy 
shower of rain has effected it.” 


6. Jurji Zaydan, Kitab Tarikh Adab al-Lughat . al ‘Arabiyyah (Egypt, 1924), 
pp- 39-40 and Cf. The Indo Astan Culture, Vol. V, 1956-57, P. 275. 


7. Edward ©. Sachau, Alberuni’s India (London, 1910), P. XXXI. 
8. Cf. R, A. Nicholson, Op. Cit., P. 358, 
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of the eighth century A.D. down to the close of the twelfth century A.D.° 
Besides, the Arabs have recorded events which took place in pre-Christian 
sta, notably Alexander’s invasion to India and the story of Buddha. 

India and Arabia draw near to each other in respect of the same 
religious beliefs and most of their inclinations are towards the study of the 
essential properties of the phenomena and various sciences with the help 
of the laws of constitutive parts and essence and cultivation of spiritual 
matters,?° : 

To all ancient nations India had been the mine of wisdom and the 
fountain-head of justice throughout the ages. They were very intelligent 
possessing sound opinion and preparing current maxims along with the 
nicety of language. According to the astrologers and astronomers, the 
single influence of the Saturn has made the Indians black in colour and 
the combined influence of the Saturn and Mercury have rendered them 
fine brain, good temper and sound judgment.” 

So in spite of their blackness they got the upper hand over many 
white and brown people while the black people of Abyssinia, Nubia* and 
the Zanj* were bereft of those admirable qualities.}* 

Since this article is mainly confined to draw a brief socio-religious 
picture of India beginning from the pre-christian era and ending at the 
twelfth century A.D. an attempt has been made towards a com- 
parative study of Arab accounts, as much as possible, chiefly based on 
indigenous sources. The country is large, having different religions, re- 
ligious and social customs and practices which again varied from sect to 
sect and place to place, through different innovations and reformations 
effected by the great men from time to time, some of whom sank into obli- 
vion, it is- difficult to put every matter to test for its veracity especially 
by one living far behind the actual period concerned. The subject is so 
vast that it can hardly be claimed to do full justice to it and set a compre- 
hensive account of the same within the brief compass of this article. 


" RELIGION 


“The form of Hinduism which prevailed in India previous to the 


spread of Buddhism is generally known as the Vedie religion while the > 


9. S. M. H. Nainar, Arab Geographers’ Knowledge of Southern India (Madras, 
University of Madras, 1942), P. 4 and also vide K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, A History of 
South India (Oxford, 1958), Pp. 23 and 28. 

10. Abu’l-Fath al-Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal wal- Nihal ed. by William Cureton 
(London, x946), P. 2. 

11. Qādhī Abu’l Qasem Sāed al-Andalusi, Tabagét al-Umam (Egypt, al-Maktabah 
al-Mahmijidiyyah al-Tijariyyah), Pp. 14 and seqq. $ 

12. Sa’ed Andalusi, Op. Oit., P. 14. 

* Numbia-name of a country to the South of Egypt, now it falls under Northern 
Sudan. 

* Zanj—the name of the negro tribes of the east coast of Africa. 
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form of Hinduism which succeeded Buddhism is generally known as Pauranik 
religion. There are two cardinal distinctions between the Vedic and the 
Pauranik religions—one in doctrine, and the other in observance.”7* 

The Vedic religion was at first simple and unostentatious ; but with 
the march of time many ommissions and new additions to suit the need of 
time and for the promotion of general welfare among mankind in this world 
and hereafter and sometimes also to exploit the simple faith of the general 
mass were adopted by different religious thinkers. Hence many religions 
and religious sects sprang from the soil of India. — ; 

According to the opinion of a section of people, India had 900 different 
religious sects of which the well-known 99 sub-sects comprising 43 sects 
came under four classes which again were broadly and SEANN 
divided into: two sections : z 

(1) The Brahmins and (2) the Samania.?¢ But the author must have 
exaggerated the number of sects on account of his less familiarity with’ 
the religious doctrines and dogmas of Ancient India and “since the followers. 
of the different deities shared the belief that they were worshipping the: 
different manifestations of one and the same supreme God, they can hardly 
be described as forming different sects.’’!5 

Tue BRAHMIN 


N 


The Brahmins consist of three classes one of which speaks of the 
unity of God, reward and punishment, and denies prophethood.’® Among, 
the most illustrious six schools of philosophy in India, this class falls under: 
Nyaya system in all probability.1” k 

There is anotber class which speaks of reward and punishment on 
the basis of the transmigration of soul and rejects the unity of God and 
prophethood.’® Most probably this class follows the school of Vedanta.!* 


q 


13. Romesh Chunder Dutt, A History of Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. II. 
(Calcutta : Thacker Spink & Co., London: Trubner & Co., 1890), P. 272. 

14, Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, Kitab al-Bad’wa'l-Tarikh (Vol. IV., Patis, 
1907), P. 9. l 

Samania, ¢.¢., Sramana—The Buddhist monk, vide M. Monier Wiliams, Sanskriti 

English Dictionary (Oxford, 1849), P. 1096. i 
15. AS. Altekar, Rastrakutas and Their Times (Poona, 1934), P. 289. 
16. Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, Op. Cit., Pp. 9-10. 
17. S.C. Chatterjee and D. N. Dutta, Op. Cit., Pp. 216, 218 and 219. 
18. Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, Op. Cit., P. 10. 

19. Chatterjee and Dutta, Op. Cit., Pp. 358-359 and 364. 

“Indian monotheism in its living forms, from the Vedic age till now, has believed. 
rather in the unity of the gods in God, than the denial of gods for God. Hence Indian‘! 
monotheism has a peculiarity which distinguishes it from the Christian or the Maho- 
medan.” Similarly a gulf of difference is found concerning the faith in prophethood 
between the two religions—Indian and Islamic about which the Arab author might 
be in the dark. 


j ` 
H 
y 
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The Indian philosopliy possesses six rn of thought which are 
broadly divided into two classes. namely theists and atheists, or orthodox 
(astika) and, heterodox (nastika).°° 


The Brahmins had a high social status and both sexes put on yellow 
threads upon the necks hanging like sword-belts as a mark of distinction 
from other castes of India.” 

They occupied great position and nobility among the Indians who 
regarded them as learned men belonging to the party of philosophers having 
no faith in prophethood. Here the Arab authors perhaps misunderstood 
the prophethood in the sense of Indian religion in comparison with that 
of Islam. From Islamic point of view, the revelation from God must 
come upon the Prophet who is considered to be simply a man like other 
human beings. ‘The difference between a prophet and other people lies 
in the fact that the former is entitled to receive revelation or Heavenly 
sayings while the latter is completely denied the same. Butin Indian 
religions, if any revelation comes upon any man, he is regarded as the 
Incarnation of God which finds no room in'Islam. In Islam, the prophet 
only carries the message of God and delivers it to the people in toto with- 
out any alteration, addition’ or deduction; since he is only the ‘Rasil’ or 
the ‘Messenger’? of God.** Moreover, there are people in India who possess: 
good human qualities and are, therefore, regarded as the Prophets such as 
the Tirthankaras or teachers of the Jains. The offering of prayers to five 
kinds of pure souls (pancaramesti) also forms a part of the daily routine 
of the devout Jainas.** Hence, the misunderstanding of the author. 

The Brahmins were among those people who thought that they were 
given the name ‘Brahmin’ because of their relationship with Abraham 
(be peace upon him). But this statement is far from the truth, because 
these people originally and directly denied the prophethood. The people 
who really accepted the prophethood of Abraham were the Daulists (all- 
Thanawiyah)** who referred to light and darkness.?® 


20. Datta and Chatterjee, Op. Cit., P. 5. 


21. Masidi, Muruj al-Dhahab Ed, and tr. by de Meynard and de Courteille, 
Tom 1 (Paris, 1861-77, P. 168) also vide Dr. Altekar, The Position of Womenyin 
Hindu Owwilisation (Motilal Banerasidass, Banaras, 1956), P. 396. ‘‘Upanayana ritual 
was also obligatory for thom. (i.¢., girls). “Vide also Acharyya Swami Paramananda 
volume, Semvat 2019 Baurt Sevasram Sangha. * P 


2?. A brief note on the ‘Messenger’, an English translation of ‘Rasul in Arabic 
is given by Dr. Hashmi. Vide Islamic Culture (Hyderabad, January, 1967), P. 31. 


23. Quran, 48 : 29. 
24, Datta and Chatterjee, Op. Cit., P. 113. 


25. For detailed reference vide Abraham D: Halk, Moslem Schisms and Secis 
(Tel-Aviv, 1935), P. 94.. A 


26. Shahrastani, Op. Cit., P. 445. 
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The term Brahmin is originally derived from a man called’ ‘‘Barhman”’, 
i.e. Brahma”, the Lord of the universe who paved the way of denying the ` 
. prophethood and established the impossibility of. this fact by advancing 
arguments from various sides based on reason.*® y 

They opine that the sayings of the Prophet will be either intelligible 
or unintelligible. If it is intelligible, then the faculty of reason suffices to 
attain the degree of that height. When the condition runs thus, there 
is no use ofa prophet. If itis unintelligible, it is not likely to be loved and 
accepted. Because to accept a thing which is beyond the ken of human 
intelligence is to cross the circle of humanity and step into the boundary ` 
of beasts.” . 

It is the faculty of intelligence which proves that God is wise a 
the people only worship Him as far as their intelligence permits. The 
exercise of intelligence has discovered this truth that there is a creator of: 
the world who is wise, learned: and strong. So the people who meditate. 
deeply ovér His remarkable signs of creation by means of their intelligence, 
and admire Him accordingly deserve His reward and when they refuse ; 
all these bounties, chastisement-is sure to fall upon them. The teachings. 
of the Prophet are only to recognise and praise God which is a matter. of. 
intelligence. If his teachings go contrary to it, then his a stands: 
to be falsified.*° 

This is the dictate of intelligence that the creator of the voii is Wise 
and for worshipping the Wise Creator, such a method is untenable which: 
seems ugly and defective to wisdom and intelligence. But the statements. 
of Jurisprudence appear wrong and misunderstanding to intelligence, viz.,’ 
to turn one’s face towards a fixed House in time of prayer, - to circum- 
ambulate it, to throw stones, to keep Ihram* ( e J>!) to say Labbaika* - 


27. Of. R. ©. Datta, Op. Oit., Pp. 377-78 and Webster, Op. Cit., P. 123. 

* In Hindu religion He is not a man but God Brahma, later the Supreme Soul gr. 

essence of the Universe. This Absolute Brahma of the Upanishads and the Vedanta. 

- ib unconditioned (see NETI NETI), but. is often described as Sat, Cit, Ananda, that is, 
being intelligence bliss. Brahma as the designation of God is the teaching of the Brahmo. 
Samaj, and is conceived as comprising the trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 

* Varahamihire’s Brihat Sanhita, edited by Dr. Kern consisted of a large number 
of chapters dealing with various subjects. In chapter 60 it is told that the Brahmins; 
worship Brahma. 

28. Shahrastani, Op. Oit., P. 445. 

29. Shahrastani, Op. Oit., P. 445. ; 

30. Shahrastani, Op. Cit., P. 445. i a 


Ri 


* “Entering upon the performance of those acts of the Hajj, or of the umrah,” 
whereby certain things before allowable, or lawful, to him became forbidden, or un. 
lawful.” H. William Lane, An Arabic ean Lexicon, Book. 1, Part I (Williams snd’! 
Norgate, London, 1865), P. 556. - vee" 7 

* I present myself before thee, dei, EARS odes wW. Lans, OP: Cit., Book I, pt.-7, 
P. 2642. oS 
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( aD ), to kiss a deaf stone, to slaughter animals, to think the edible 
commodities as unlawful, to think all those things desirable which are 


undesirable in the eye of intelligence and things like those are all contrary 
to intelligence.*? $ 


The glaring defect in prophethood lies in the fact that a man will 
have to follow a man who is like him in respect of shape, soul and intel- 
ligence. He eats and drinks just as other people do.®? It can properly 
be compared with a stone so that he will raise a man and let him down 
according to his own sweet will. He will drive you to and fro like an animal 
or a servant. A man is always at his beck and call according to his order 
and forbiddance. So there is no need to become his servant as his prophet- 
hood bears the stamp of falsehood.** 

“He is Brahmana, he is Indra, he is Prajapati, these five gross elements 
namely earth, wind, space, water, light. ....All this is guided by intel- 
ligence, is based on intelligence. The basis is intelligence, Brahman is 
intelligence. ”34 i 

It will not be out of place here to mention the interesting critical 
appreciation written by the author of Milal wa-’l-Nihal in reply to the 
above argument. 

The reports of the prophets and those of the commoners can never 
be at the same level. For this the prophets have said “Verily we are men 
like you and God shows mercy (i.e., prophethood) upon him whom He 
wants.” 

“In the last (Mundaka-Upanishad ll 1, 2, 3) and in the Katha Upani- 
shad (ll, 2, 3) there is a verse to the effect that this supreme soul is not 
to be attained by lectures from a teacher, not by intelligence nor by much 
learning, he is to be attained by him whom the supreme soul favours. 
. . : . The Supremely Wise Being, the life of all leads a man to do good deeds, 
whom he desires to elevate (K. Bu. 111, 8).”35 

Tf a man recognises this that the world has a Creator, then he should 
believe this also that He-orders His creation something to do and some- 
thing not to do. God has a decisive order and laws in relation to things 
which people leave out and accept, know and understand (by means of 
intelligence). And the same intelligence is not found in every man that 
- His decision will be well-understood to one and all. The human nature 


31. Shahrastani, Op. Cit., P. 445. 

32. Of. The Holy Qur-Am 25:8. And they (the unbelievers) say: “What 
sort of an apostle is this, who eats food, and walks through the streets 2” 

33. Shehrastani, Op. Oit., P. 445. 

34. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore, A Source Book in Indian 
Philosophy (Princeton, 1957), Pp. 63-64. . - ; 

35. Ram Gopal Bhandarkar, Vaishovism, Saivism and Minor Religious System 
I(ndological Book House, Baranasi, India, 1965), Pp.. 28-29, 
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is not uniform. For this God has created ranks according to human intel- 
ligence and capacity.*° 

Some people are superior to others so that they can compel others 
to follow them and the mercy of God, the greatest of all, is revealed in the ` 
shape of Prophethood and far better than all those things which these people 
maintain by means of their unsound intelligence.” 

In India there was a party to whom the beef was unlawful and the 
cow was as sacred to them as their mother. The punishment of one who 
slaughtered the cow was death and it was by no means excused. When 
a man became an apostate in the hands of the Muslims and again wanted 
to go back to his former religion they did not kill him but he had to make 
some penance. This was to shave the hair of his whole body. Then he 
was offered wine, dung, ghee and the milk of the cow to take for a few 
days. Afterwards he was brought to the cow and made to prostrate before 
it. The punishment of Sodomy was death.** 

The Brahmins who accepted the unity of God held that God sent to 
them an angel having prophethood in the shape of a man named Nashad®® 
who got four hands. He hada sword in one hand, coat of mail in the second, 
a weapon which was called ‘Shakrh’ or the wheel in the third and a lasso 
in the fourth. He was riding upon a mare: He had ten heads. One 
was the head of a man, the second of a horse, third of a lion, fourth of an 
ox, fifth of a vulture, sixth of an elephant, seventh of a bear; in this way 
people have counted all his heads.*° ` 

They said that their prophet told “them to honour fire. Because 
God made it high, gave it light and brightness and caused it to be the 
various benefits of the world. The prophet forbade them to kill and drink 


36. Shahrastani, Op. Oit., P. 446, 

37. Shahrastani, Op. Cit., P. 446. 

38. Mutehher b Maqdisi, Op. Cit. P. 12. 

39. Nashad—The term Nishada denote four-fold meaning. It means either 
the name of æ place or of a mountain or of a race or of a leader called Nisada Sthapati. 
The last meaning is signified here. But whether Nashadiya or the race of Nishada is 
‘derived from the Prophet Nishada of this description is doubtful. In ancient Sanskrit 
literature, they are said to be one of the wild tribes of India and descended from unions 
of Brahmana men and Sudra women while according to a legend they were called 
outcastes cursed by Siva. 

Vide Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ed. by James Hastings (Edinbourgh : 
T & T Clork, 1926), V. II, P. 554. 

V. II, P, 284. 

- A. Anthony Macdonell and A. Berriedale Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects 
(Motilal Banerasi Dass, Delhi) Vol. I, P. 454. l 

Webster's New International ere (G&C Merrian Company, U.S.A., 1951), 
P. 1654. 

P. V. Kane, History of Dhar masastra vor IL (Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, 1941), Pp. 45.and 112. 

40. Mutahhar b Maqdisi, Op. Oit, P. 13. 
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and made fornication for them lawful. He ordered them to worship the’ 
cow, to prepare the image in order to worship it. He ordered them not 
to cross the Ganges as the Brahmin who crossed the Ganges lost his religion. 
This religion was confined to him and his posterity, others were not en- 
titled to come under this purview. The name of this party was Nashadia.* 

There was another sect whose name was Bahabudhiyah.** They said - 
that their prophet was an angel called Bahabudh.** He came to them 
in the shape of a man while he was riding upon an ox and upon his head 
was a crown of the bones of the dead persons and the throat was garlanded 
by men’s skulls. In one of his hands there was a skull and in another, 
a trident. He is no other than Mahadeva still worshipped by the Hindus 
now-a-days.** ; 

-There was a sect called Rashtiyah. who accepted the existence of 
God and denied prophethood. They were those who made their outward 
senses invalid by long meditation and thought that the more they would 
be aloof from the world, the more they would win light, energy and excel- 
lence of the angels (i.e., spiritual power would be increased). They were 
vegetarians and did not take milk, flesh and food cooked by fire.* 

From among them there was Mosafeda** who tied their waist towards 
the back so that their belly would be split up for excessive thinking and 
learning.“ 

There were some who. dug pits by the side of the river Ganges and _ 
set fire upon it. He continued to jump from the water to the fire and from 
the fire to the water till he finished his life. If he died in between the river 
and the pit, his family mourned and became full of melancholy as the 
Heaven was denied him. If he died in the water or the fire, they realised 
that he would enter into the heaven.*® 

From among them there was Kabaliyah** who said that theirt prophet 

4l. Mutahher b Maqdisi, Op. Oit., P. 13. 


42. Behabudhiyah derived from the term “Bahabudh”’. 
43, Bahabudh aptly refers to Mahadeva of this description. 


The most important symbols of Siva or Mahadeva are the ‘bull Nandi, on which 
he rides, the linga and a necklace of skulls. The trident also is borns by Siva, a type 
of government “and Authority. “fasar aferi ace HO ba mateg” | 

Cf. (a) James Hastings, Op. Oit., Vol. XII, P. 143. (b) The New Modern Eney- 
clopedia ed. by Mc Dannald (Wm. H. Wise & Co., New York, 1949), P. 1200. (c) 
faata, Aaetamata ag (faata, 2908 ) GBA Sia, Y? 2821 

44. Mutahhar b Maqdisi, Op. Cit., P. 13-14. 

45. Matahhar b Maqdisi, Op. Cit., P. 14. 

4¢. J. Nehru, Glimpses of World History (India, 1949). P. 1. 

47. Mutahhar b Magqdisi, Op. Cit., P. 15. 

48. Mutabhar b Maqdisi, Op. Oit., P. 17. 

49. Kabaliyah is derived from myg or afaa i i.e. Kapale or Kapalike. @qfa 
i. e. Kapali is the name of Siva’ and Kapala or Kapalika means a follower of 
a particular Saiva sect of ascetics or a kind of Saiva ascetic who carries s human skull 
and uses it as a receptacle for his food (he belongs to the left-hand sect). 


Vide M. Monier-Williams, Op. Cit., Pp. 250 and 271. and Cf. Chintaharen Chakra- 
varti, The Tantras (Calcutta, Punthi Pustak, 1963), Pp. 50-2. 
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was an angel whose name was Siva.” He came in the shape of a man with 
a turban upon his head in which there were four bones in men’s skull, He 
ordered them to construct an idol like a male organ and to worship and 
honour it, because the male organ was the cause of progeny in the world." 


' TEMPLES 


Image. worship most probably, started by the Buddhists and un- 
familiar in Vedic period gained ground throughout India by leaps and 
bounds in the Pauranik period. (500 A.D. to 1194 A.D.) Numerous 
temples containing Idols of different shapes and figures were erected in 
this period. l 

Almost all the Arab writers unanimously admit the existence of a 
temple at Multan celebrated for its magnitude and having the power of 
granting the desires of the worshippers. But it is surprising to note that 
none of the Arab writers cared to mention the exact name of the deity 
which was an object of universal worship and veneration all over India 
for over ten centuries except that it was knownby.the temple of Multan 
asserted by the two contemporaries, Abut Zaid and Masudi who wrote 
about A.D. 920. 

In 641 A.D. it was Huen Thsang who first of all mentioned Multan 
along with its golden image of the sun which was destroyed during the. 
Mughal rule of Aurangzib (1658-1707) and when.the Sikhs occupied Multan 
in 1818, they after making out no trace of the temple, turned the tomb of 
shems-e-Tibrij into a reading hall of the Granth.* 

Of all the Arab writers, the more detailed and lucid deen of |: 
the temple of Multan given by Ibu Rusta, the author of al-A’laq-al Nafisah | - 
is indeed worthy of mention as noted below. a 

According to an eye-witness account, the idol was more than twenty 
cubits long and had a human shape situated in the midst of a house with 
a spacious roof overhead. There was a popular belief current among the 


people that its erection took place some 2000 years ago and that its builder 
was unknown.** : 


50. wae ġe, Siva. During the tenth century A.D. the Saiva Sect, an off-shoot 
from the vedic religion grew up and sth a good deal in the Deccan. Saiva origi- 
nated from Siva. 

51. Mutahhar b Magdisi, Op. Oit., P. 14.. 

According to Dr. V. 8S. Agrawal “an actual specimen of eduka monument having 
three terraces of Siva linga (male organ )at its top has been unearthed at Ahcohatra at 
Boreli district during recent excavation of the department of Archeology.” Si ournal 
of Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. I, 1951. 

52. R. C. Dutta, A History of Civilisation in Ancient India Vol. TIT oe : 
Thacker spink & Co. London : Teubnur & Co. ,1889), P. 273. 

53. Archaeological Survey of India Vol. V, Pp. 115-118. 

54. Ibu Rusta, Kitab al- Aoede N aiia (Leyden, 1891). P. 136 and seqq. 
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The Hindus held that the keepers of an idol used to look after it and 
maintain themselves from the income in the shape of wealth and valuable 
articles offered to it by the devout Hindus. A dying man would dedicate 
half or the whole of his wealth to the service of the idol with a view to 
win its companionship (hereafter).5* ; 

From a long distance of one year’s journey or mòre, people would 
flock there as pilgrims from all parts of the country. They would shave 
their heads near it and circumambulate it from the left with supplication 
and they would wallow on the ground in front of it being stricken with 
fear.5® The idol had four heads constructed in such ‘geometrical precision’ 
that from whichever side they would worship it, would see its face just in 
front of them. At the time of circumambulation, they prostrated before 
it from every side and some men on placing their plucked out eyes beneath 
the sleeve of the shirt would exclaim, “Oh, Lord, I have approached you 
with these consecrated eyes, so, prolong my life, give me sustenance and 
fulfil my desire”. Various kinds of offerings were made before the idol 
of Multan and people .sonietimes endured rigorous hardships in carrying 
the sacrificial articles following the special customary procedure of which 
one example mentioned below was referred to the author by an eye-witness.*" 

A man carried two-pieces of red sandal-wood on his shoulder to the 
idol of Multan by traversing a long distance of one year’s journey. 

At first he carried only one piece and after travelling one parsang 
(3 miles) put it there. Again he returned to his starting place and carried 
the second piece to the place of the first one. In this way going forward 
and coming backward, he reached Multan at last with the two pieces.’ 

There were some who used to seek pérmission from the idol of Multan 
to lay down their lives before it. The intending candidate took a long 
piece of timber and sank it into the earth after sharpening the upper part. 


55. Ibn Rusta, Op. Oit, P. 136. 
56. Of. Crook, Religion and Folklore of Northern India (Oxford, Humphrey 
Milford, 1926), P. 33. A 

“Circumambulation of a sacred place or person, known as Pradakshina, or keeping 

the right side towards it, is an important element in ritual” 
57. Ibn Rusta,—Op. Cit. P. 136. 
88. Ibn Rusta,—-Op. Oit., P. 186. 
59. Ibn. Rusta, Op. Cit., 136. : 

Almost similar customs are still found now-a-days, though different in kind. I 
have seen a section of people from among the Hindus in Calcutta, the metropolis of 
West Bongal, carrying with swift paces something in two different pitchers made of brass 
which were tied by means of a rope hanging from the two extreme ends of a piece of 
bamboo or wood kept on the shoulder. After enquiry, I was told by a good number 
of men that the pitchers contained the holy water.of the Ganges drawn from the sacred 
canal of Kalighat and they would carry it almost with the samé-speed to the temple of 
Tarakeswar by covering a long distance of about 50 miles without any pause on the way 
and this undoubetedly demonstrate their unbounded religious enthusiasm. 


12—2172P-—IT 
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- Then he ascended it and pressed his belley upon the sharp end to the best. 
of his power till it came out piercing through his back while he fell down’: 


dead and he thought that by this method, he would be able to please the 


idol and get communion with it,ê° 

' The greatest temple, one parsang in length, belonged to Mankir, the’ 
capital of Ballahara kingdom and the residence of her king was 40 parsangs * 
long. This temple was filled with 2,000 idols made of various materials 


such as gold, silver, iron, copper, ivory and numerous stones. The king ila 


year would pay a visit to this temple.* 
He entered into and came out of this temple on foot evidently as a: 


mark of respect for it and went back to his place on horse-back. Hore, ` a 


there was a golden image which was twelve cubits in height seated on‘a : 


throne of gold. The building materials of the rooms constituted a large’: 


number of varicoloured nice precious stones—white, blue, yellow, green ` 


and also red emeralds.** People used to slaughter animals there and some : 
of them offered their lives beforé it at a particular period of the year known ` 


to them. 


On the authority of Abu Dulaf Ibn al-Nadim noted that there was ` 


a temple at Qumar“ (Kamrupa or Assam), the walls of which were made ` 


of gold and its roof-was of Indian wood. The length of. every piece of .' 
wood was 50 cubits and most of them were set with pearls. The particular ` 
place of, worship was 3 decorate d with precious pearls and large pieces of ` 


yaqut. e4 . 
There-existed a very old. temple at Sanaf** and the worshippers used 


_to converse with the idols who answered all the questions put by the former. i 


Abu Dulaf said that the kind of: Sanaf was Zajin by name during his stay 


60. Ibn. Busta, Op. Oit., P. 136. In the Kalika Purana, a work written under the | 


1- 


4 


j 


direction of Siva there is a description of various instruments with which ihe several 3 


victims were to beslain. Vide Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies (Oxford, 


1963) P. 586. 


seqq. 
62. al- Nadim, Op. Cit., P. 485. 


Of. The new Sakta teaching appeared in India in about A.D. 600. There is first , : 


the public worship of the goddess in temples. From the very time the system was 


organised, the offerings were vegetarian, animal, and human and the three forms were l 


practised until the British abolished human sacrifice. 

J. N. Farquhar, An outline of the religious literature of India (Oxford, H. Milford, 
1920), Pp. 202-4). = 

63. Qamar é.e. Kamarupa or Assam whose otai is identified with Kamakhya, 
one of thé Pithas, containing the temple of the celebrated Kamakhya Devi on the Nila 
hill or Nilkuta-Parvata (Kalika P. Ch. 62). Ibid N. "L. Dey, Geographical dictionary of 
Ancient and Mediaeval India (London, Luzac & Co. 1927 ), P. 87. 

64. Ibn al-Nadim, Op. Git., Pp. 486-87. 

65. Sanaf i.e. Champa situated at a distance of about four miles, . 4o the west. of 
Bhegalpur. It-was the Capital of ancient Anga. N.L. Dey, Op. Cit, 





6l. Thn. Abi Ya’qub al-Nadim, al-Fihrist (Egypt, ‘Rahmaniya. Brass). ‘P. 484 and id 
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in India. A christian monk of Najran reported to Ibn al-Nadim that 
at that time the king was known as Lugin who marched upon Sanaf, des- 
troyed it and seized the inhabitants.®® 


THE Story or BUDDHA 


Buddha I, Shakin“ by name, was born in India in about, 478 B.C. 
‘as fifty one hundred years had elapsed since his appearance in India down 
to the time of the migration of the great prophet of Islam in Arabia." 
The religious leaders of the Buddhists generally came of the royal dynasty 
in India because of her land and climate and the people renowned for their 
capacity of training and industry being most suitable for this magnificent 
achievement.®° s 

Buddha travelled over many countries abroad such as Sijistan, 
Zabalistan which was the country of Firuj b. Kabek. Then he entered 
Sind, then Kirman claiming as a prophet and said that he was a mediary 
between .Pod and His creation. He went to Persia in the beginning of 
the reign of Tahmurth or in the reign of Zam.” Buddha remained a celi- 
bate all through his life. He did neither grow old nor die.” 

The time of the appearance of Buddha in India is erroneously put 
down by Shahrastani. Though the exact date of his birth was not yet 
been exclusively fixed, it is generally accepted now to be the year 5577 
or 5637° B.C. Born of a royal dynasty of Kapilavastu which is supposed 
to be represented by the partly excavated remains of an old township at 
Tilaurakot, about 12 miles north of Sohratgarh in Basti District of U.P.” 
situated at the foot of the Himalayas, ‘Buddha, in the prime of his youth, 
was married to his cousin Yasodhara, a lady of exquisite beauty and his 
son, Rahula was the fruit of this marriage.” The statement of his travel 
outside India and his claim in a prophet being a ‘mediary’ between God 
and His creation is not borne out by facts recorded by native chroniclers. 
He seemed to be an atheist, so there is hardly any possibility of his occupy- 
ing the stand of a ‘mediary’. 

He never went outside India and died at the ripe age of dante at 
Kushinagar, now Kasia, east of Gorrukhpur on the Chota Gundak.7® 


66. Ibn al-Nadim Op. Cit., P. 487. 

67. Shakin, obviously, means the prince Shakya Sinha, the heir apparent of his 
father Shuddhadhona, the king of Kapilavastu. 

68. Shabrastani, Op. Cit., P. 447. 

69. Mas'udi, Op. Oit., Vol. IV., P. 45. 

70. Shahrastani, Op, Oit., P. 446, 

7i. Shahrastani, Op. Cit., P. 446. 

72, R.O. Datta, Op. Oit., Vol. IT., P. 220. 

73, E.J. Thomas, Op. Cit., P. 49.. 

74. The Mahabodhi, (4A, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Enait March, 1967}, P. 83. 

75. R. C. Datta, Op. Oit., P. 220. 

76. Manmatha Nath Shastri, Buddha, Op. Oit., P. 148. 
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Buddha taught his followers to renounce the world and to work for _ 


what was higher than it. Buddha reformed the worship of idols and the ae 


prostration and tried to bring home ġo their intelligence the method of .. 
worship by various tricks and inventions.’’ E 

Buddha is the name of genus and the idol are the names of species. _ 
The shape of the great Buddha like a man was sitting upon a throne and 
had a sunken cheek, his body wrapped up with a mantle as if he was smiling 
and was counting by his fingers thirty two.’* f l i 

The doctrines of: Buddha: Man can attain Salvation by dint of - 
patience, givihg best things in charity, renouncing the world, abstenance 
from enjoyment and undesirable undertakings, showing mercy upon the . 
creation and being aloof from ten sins : 

(1) to kill any living being, (2) to think the riches of others lawful, 
(3) fornication, (4) falsehood, (5) backbiting, (6) to be wicked, (7) to abuse, 
(8) to call people with bad titles, (9) ignorance, (10) to deny the reward of ~i 
the next world and to fulfil ten qualities.”* 

(1) Generosity, (2) to show mercy, (3) to forgive the wrong, to remove 
anger by forbearance, (4) to abstain from worldly pleasure, (5 ) to think : 
ways of leaving this perishable world in order to go to that world of eternity, 7 
(6) to train intelligence by means of wisdom_and* good behaviour and to ` 
look at the consequence of works, (7) to strengthen the soul for attanining ` 
higher qualities, (8) soft and nice words“ with every one, (9) good behaviour 
with the people and to give their choice predominance over their own and 
to turn to truth leaving ‘aside the world i in toto, (10) to be in communion 
with the truth.*° . 

-The path recommended by | Buddha of eight steps or rules, and is there- 
fore called, the eightfold noble paths, i.e., Astanzikamarga. This gives 
in a nutshell the essential of Buddha Ethics. This path is open to all, | 
monks as well as laymen. (l) Right view, (2) Right resolve, (3) Right 
speech, (4) Right conduct, (5) Right livelihood, (6) Right effort, (7) Right 
mindfulness, (8) Right concentration." 


Tur Srarvus or Women, MARRIAGE SYSTEM AND PROSTITUTION 


The position of women as gleaned from the contemporary Arab records 7 
was high and noteworthy. The accomplished ladies in the royal family 
took part in politics and constituted the a power of anny and fame. 


ZA The image worship was first introduced by the ars in India. Cf. R. 
C. Datta, Vol. TIT, P. 273 and Ibid, Masudi, Op. Cit., ‘Vol. IV, P. 


78. Ib al—Nadim, Op. Oit., P. 487. 
79. Shahrstani, Op. Oit. P. 447. 
80. Shahrastani, Op. Cit, P. 447. 


The writer here aims at four noble truths set forth by oe S. Chattnios & 
D. Datta, P. , 


81. Chatterjee & Datta, Op. Cit., P. 129. 
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Most of the Kings of India when they held the court, allowed their 
women to be seen by the people who attended it, whether natives or 
foreigners. No veil concealed them from the eyes of the visitors.” 


Between the sea of Harkand®* and the sea of Larwa,®4 there were 
numerous islands which according to a correct version numbered 1,900 . 
each of which was inhabited by people. The queen ruled over these islands 
and the custom had been in vogue from ancient time. No male person 
was entitled to rule these islands.** 


This time-honoured custom and other facts like the appearance of 
the ladies of the harem in the court may be mentioned asa proof of their 
extra-ordinary power and skill in successfully conducting the administrative 
machinery of the land and freedom of movement as well. 


In some parts of India, Purda System was not altogether unknown. 
The women of the islands of Lauz situated in Milli region between Kallabar 
and Harkand observed purda.*® 

Early marriage’? was prevalent in‘ some parts of India such as at 
Arman near Qimar. The people of this country were handsome and they 
gave their sons in marriage at a tender age. ` They thought that this was 
good as it was a kind of protection from fornication. The King of Qimar 
asked his companions not.to take ladies with them during their march 
to battlefield.** l 

When the Indian and the Chinese wished to marry, -they exchanged 
salutation among themselves and sent presents. Then they spread the ~ 
news of marriage by means of beating cymbals and drums. They gave 
dowries as much as they could. The Indians and the Chinese married 
according to their choice." . So it seems that love-marriage was not rare 
in those days. 


82. Abu Zayd, Op. Cit., p. 147. “The statement in the kabda plates that the moon- 
faced damsels in the court of Krishna, who were skilful in exhibiting internal sentiments 
by means of the movements f their hands, used to give delight to the ladies of the capital, 
would support the testimony of Abu Zayd that purda was observed in the Deccan of. 
our period.” Vide, A. S. Altekar, Rastrakutas and their Times (Poona, 1984), P. 343. 


83. The Indian Ocean has been described by Suleiman as the Ocean of ‘Harkand’ 
Vide, Nadvi Sulaiman, Arab-o-Hind ke Taallugat P. 126. 


84, According to Masudi, the Persian sea was known as Larwi. Op. Cit., Vol. I. 
P. 332. 


85. Masudi, Op. Cit., Vol. I, P. 336. 


86. Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadani, Kitab al- Buldan (Brill, 1885), P. 12. Of. Ram 
Gopal. India of Vedic Kalpasutra (Delhi, National Publishing House, 1989), P. 447. 


87. Of., Dr. A. S. Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation (Motilal 
Banarsidass, Banaras, 1956), P. 56. 


“From about 200 A. D. prepuberty marriage became the order of the day. Yaj- 
navalkya, who wrote about this time, insists that girls should be married before the age 
of puberty, otherwise every month their guardian- will be guilty of the destruction of 
an embryo. Yama, who came about 400 years later states that even if a suitable match 


al a she should be married before the comes of age even to an unsuitable hus- 
and.” : j 


88. Ibn Rusta, Op. Cit., P. 133. ; : T oe : 
89. Sulaiman, Gilsilat-at-Tawarikh ed. and tr. M. reinaud (Paris, 1845), P. 53. 
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l PROSTITUTION 


Prostitution existed from the dawn of history-in all countries and 
in the absence of statistics it is difficult to say whether it flourished 
more in one country than in another or whether: it existed to a greater or 
less- extent in ancient days as compared with modern times. 

In India there were prostitutes.who were called the prostitutes of the 
idols. The cause of this runs thus that when a woman vowed to have a 
child before the idol and it was fulfilled accordingly. She would bring her 

`- handsome new-born babe before the idol and she was consecrated to the 
service of the ‘idol. She took a house for her in the market, hang a screen 
over it. and. made. her seat upon -the chair and any traveller belonging 
to any caste passing by that road, might satisfy his lust by giving her pres- 
cribed fees. An this way she earned considerably and submitted the money 
to- the keeper: ‘of the temple in the market for its maintenance.*? 
In spite of all these facts corroborated by Dubois, it is in the fitness of 
things that he has aptly remarked. “In fact however loose the Hindus may 
be in their morals, they strictly maintain an- -outward appearance of decency, 
and attach. great importance to the observance of strict decorum in public” 
and the systemi was confined to. -a very small circle’? 


a THE J UDICIARY AND Peyar Laws 


. In India, as in China}, the judges , desided the cases.°° Eighty judges 

` Sieenss the royal court ‘of Qumar: ] any’ ‘prince approached them: with , 

a prayer of justice, they treated ‘hith-justly and made him sit in the place 

of the litigant. The king had eighty sons of good-looking appearance 
and all of them were worthy of the king.” 

It is, therefore, obvious that the judges appointed by thé king faith- 

fully discharged their duties and impartially delivered their judgment 

with justice ‘and equity irrespective of high and low according to their 





penal codé. 
If any person lodgéd’a suit against another in hick the punishment 


was death, it was said to the culprit, “Will you carry fire ?” He said, “Yes”. 


90. P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra Vol. IL Pt. I (Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 1941), P. 637. 
91. Abu Zayd, the Second Book of Silsilat al-Tawarikh (Paris, P. 129-130). 
Cf. Karne, Op. Cit., “From the Rgveda we find that there were women who were 
c ommon to several men ze. who were courtezans and prostitutes.” 
Ibid. Kane, ‘‘Another class of immoral customs relate to dancing girls, women 
dedicated to the idols (and: hence called Devadasis or Vadins)”. 
Also Vide Rem Gopal, India of Vedic Kalpasutra (Delhi, National Publishing : 
Houge, 1959), P. 447, 
-92, For details consult Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies (Oxford, ; 
1953), P. 585-’86. 
93. Sulaiman, Op. Cit, P. 57. 
94.: - Ibn Rusta; Op: Oit, P. 134: 
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Then iron was.made hot till fire came out of it, when it was said to him, 
- “Stretch your hands” and the thin leaves (betel) of a free were kept on 
his hand. Afterwards the hot iron was kept upon the hand over those 
leaves. 

Then he went forward and backward till it was thrown off from his 
hands. After that a bag made of skin was taken and his hands were made 
to enter into it which was sealed by the-ring of the king.” 

After three days paddy was brought and given to .him for making 
rice. If in this way no effect was produced upon his hand, he was realised 
to be successful in proving himself not guilty and he thus escaped death 
sentence. The complainant was fined one maund of gold. which. went 
into the royalt reasury.** aoe a 

Very often in an iron or copper pot containing. excessively boiled 
water to which it was difficult to reach, a ring was thrown and it? was said to 
him, “Enter your hands into it and get that ring”. The author himself 
saw a person enter his hands and bring them out safely without any harm. 
The claimant was also fined one maund of gold. oF 

(b) Theft: In the whole of India, the theft whether great or small 
was punished by death. In India when a. chief stole a pice or more than 
that, a long piece of wood was taken, one end of it was sharpened and 
he was made to sit upon it till it pierced through the throat. 

There were some thieves in India who used to travel from one country 
to another and mix with rich merchants whether stranger or Indian. They- 
were very redoubtable and men. of iron determination to avhieve their 
wicked end. They cared little for death; to. kill or to be killed was all the 
same to them. They did not even fear thie’ “government official who was 
mercilessly killed by them ‘when he became a thorn in their path. 

They used long sharp knives to kill the desired person. A story 
of how the inmates of the liouse along with a gang of robbers including 
the only living son of the close-fisted owner inside the house had been set 
on fire and burnt to ashes in order to avoid a large sum of money, t.e., 
ten thousand gold dinars demanded by the robbers has been referred to 
in the book ‘Ajaib al-Hind.’° i 


95. Sulaiman, Op. Cit., P. 50. 
96. Sulaiman, Op. Oit, P. 50. 


For fire ordeal, a passage sometimes cited from Vedic literature Atharvaveda, 
u. 12 anda hot iron-test is spoken of in Chhandogya Upanishad, vi. 16. Encyclopaedia 
of Ethics and Religion. Of. V. S. Maniam, “Tested by Fire”, The Statesman, Tuesday 
April 4, 1967. 


97. Sulaiman, Op. Cit., P. 50. 


For criminal faults, ordeals by fire, by water and by poison are spoken of (Yajna- 
valkya 11,106 to 115; Vishnu. XI, XIT and XII) R. C. Datta, Op. Cit., P. 341. 


98. Sulaiman, Op. Cit., P. 50. 


99. Buzurg b. Shahriyar, ‘Ajaibal-Hind ed. by P. A. Van der (Leiden, 1886), 
P. 151. : 


100. Buzurg ibn Shahriyar, Op. Cit., P. 52. 
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To steal was deemed to be a great vice by the Hindus. If any 
man stole, he was sentenced to death by the king. If the thief was rich, ' 
bis property and wealth was confiscated and he was fined heavily. If.” 
any man purchased a thing being aware of the fact that the thing was . 
stolen, the same punishment was applicable to ‘him also, If any Muslim: . 
stole in the land of India, he was handed over to Harmand in order to be” 
judged in accordance with the Islamic laws. Harmand was the judge of ` 
Islamic kingdom who should always be none other than a: Muslim.1% $ 
(©) Fornication, 103 adultery‘and wine drinking.™®* Abu Abdullah Mohammad, 
son of Ishaq, has said that the kings of India generally allowed fornication. 
except the king ‘of’ Qumar and he entered into the city and spent two years. 
j He hadirot seen more strict a king in respect of wide drinking than ` 
‘him. .He 2 punished” one who fornicated and drank with death.?°° The same, 
` man got the opportunity of meeting many kings-of India but no other king’: l 

“was more addicted to wine drinking than the King Bhal of Ceylon who , 
was æ great drunkard. Wine was supplied to him from the country of ' 
Arabia. None of the merchants of India. and laymen drank either in small ; 
or considerable quantity ; ater they kept’ themselves ‘aloof even from J 
“Vinegar. Their vinegar ‘Was from thé water of the. cooked rice which when. | 
. + ade sour stood in the position of vinegar. | ‘They: deemed a Muslim who 5 
` drank wine as;vile and worthless “and opined that he commanded no res: , 
„pect from his native, Jand and was’ branded, as å heretic.??2°* k 
=. |: Of any commander or’ soldier of the King of Qumar drank wine, the | 
punishment would be ‘such that. 160, ronid hot iron, pieces were kept-in his ': 
_ hands and sometimes. he lost his life-i in this condition. No other king was ` 
“more particular than ‘he iù respect of strictness and severe punishment 
which was mutilation of two hands, legs, ears, lips‘and the, nose. -He did 5 


a Gie 


101. Thefts were punished with various fines, or with corporeal punishemnt, or 
with the amputation of the hand. When theft was committed in presence of the owner, i 
it was called robbery (VIII, 319 to 332), A thief caught with .stolen property and the . 
implements of burglary as well as those who gave shelter to thieves might be slain (1 a 
X, 270, 271). The Laws of Manu, R. C. Datta, Op. Cit., P. i 


102. Buzurg ibn Shahriyar, Op. Cit., P. 163-°64. i 
103. Patanjali in the 2nd century B: C. also refers to unchaste oo en Kanya) ` 
and her offspring was called Kanea. l 
B. N; Puri, Z niai in the time of Patanjali (Bombay, Bharatiya Viäyathavan, 1987). 
P. 109. i 
104. “The.avine is referred to as Sidhupanna, that which makes a man sleep when : 
‘drunk. (Serate-Jana-anena-pitena)”. Journal. of Oriental Institute, Baicda, Vol. Tye 
1951, P. 151. vo a 
_: 106. “We have still more terrible punishments provided for, a woman seducing . 
another was to be leashed ard fined, an adultress was to be devoured by a dog and an ` 
adulterer was to be burnt to death”— Laws of Manu,— R. C. Datta., Op. Oit., P. 191. 


106. Ibn Rusta, Op. Cit., Pp. 132-33. 
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not ican the culprit after exacting fines from them like’ the remaining 
. kings of India.?° ; 

All Indian kings allowed fornication. But if a man fornioated with 
a married lady, both of them were killeéd.*°* 


Tur PEOPLE, Tour Dress, Foop AND DRINK 


There was a peninsula called Lanjabalus (Chittagong and Silhet). 
The men and women here remained naked except that the women put on 
the leaves of trees as they were not in need of putting any. cloth due 
to lack of cold and heat. The people of Lanjabalus did not understand 
Arabic and language of other merchants. They were - “white. golgured, 
scarcely bearded and did not put on clothes.” i 

The island of Malhan (i.e., Lanka) which was between ‘Sarandib and 
Kalah was one of the regions of India situated on the eastern side of the 
sea. A group of people at Saudan remained naked. When they found 
another man beloning to another country, they suspended him keeping 
his head downwards, then cut him to pieces‘and ate him up. tio 

_ The kings of India were accustomed ' ‘to wear ear-ring of precious 
stones adorned with gold. ‘They’ were also. in the habit of putting neck- ., 


laces of great value manufactured by the most: precious red and green stones;:? ° 


pearls, however, were held i ins «the highest esteem. The rich -would sit upon 
the neck of the people. They ‘used to travel by something like palanquin . 


in recent time. He. covered himself by means of a wrapper and in. his £. 


hand there was a chattra (ie. ùmbřella), mado of: peacock feathers that 
he caught in order to protect himself; and, his - “companions from the rays _ 
of the sum? © an : se : 

Both sexes of the’ 'kingdöm. of Ruhma were generally hansaone’ 112 

The people of Fansur, ‘Lamari, Kallah, Qagelah and Dafin ate up 
man except that they did not eat up the enemies in time of hunger. They 
cut the meat of man into slices and made various preparations. out of it | 
and ate this wonderful preparation with wine. 

.The inhabitants of the islands of Lanz did not understand any lans 
guage and put on clothes.**+ 


"107. Ibn Rasta, Op. Cit., P. 133. 

The amputation by way of punishment was prevalent during this period as shown 
by the laws of Manu, R. C. -Datta., Op. Oit., P. 191. 

108. “Ibn Rusta, Op. Cit., P. 134. 4 

109. Sulaiman, Op. Ċit., Pp. 9-18. í jiaae 

110. Sulaiman, Op. Oit., Pp. 22-23. sand 

lll. Abu Zayd, Op. Cit., pp. 125-°26. me 

112. Maswdi, Op. Cüt., Vol. I, P. 377. 

113. Buzurg b Shahriyar, Op. Cü., p. 126. 

114. Ibnal-Fagih al-Hamadani, Op. Git., P, 12. 
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The staple food of India was ‘tice. ‘The Chinese’ ate rice and wheat, ; 


but the Indians only took rice and not wheat.™!5 ~ a 


Rice was made out of paddy thë only. well-known crop to the Indians. 2 


The paddy grew in the field and-tliey were not ‘in need of irrigating the, 


field or undertaking any other trouble for this purpose. The growing 


place of paddy was called ‘Harmat’. When the rainy season come to an . 


end, the paddy ripened in the spring and in winter there was no rain. ™!’ ' 
The Indians also took fish, plantain,’ coconut, sugarcane and the : 


menfolk put:on lungis and the females used ornaments. 1*7 


In the land of Ruhma, a staff was made which was not to be found l 
elsewhere ; ; so fine and delicate - was the material that a dress made of it S 
might be passed through a signet . ring. It was made of cotton. The.. 
author and his companions saw a piece of it during their travel. - For his 
large army, the king maintained washermen numbering from ten to fifteen.. 


thousand,?!° 


There was a class of people among whom two did-not eat in one pot i 


‘or one table. They deemed this to be an obscene act."9 ` 
When such people more or less numbering | 100 reached Sairaf, a merchant 


invited. them to a dinner. He had to make large giehes: separately so that ; ' 


| ón one could share another’s. food.?2° 


‘As regards the king and the noble of the: ana, evei'y day some kind i 


of wt’ was made for them out of the skin of the coconut. When the food $ 


: arrived, they took it-from that“pot, meal being ¢ over they threw the’ remains, .. 
of the food, table and pot into the water. Next day nëw bags and pots bi 


were being manufaotuted. maTo set “a 


115, Sulaiman, Op. Cit., P. 55. ‘The favourite vegetarian food was boiled rice, 


ealled odama, also known as bhakta, which was sometimes cooked with meat (mainsau- E, 


dana). It was much relished, and Patanjali has compared the heap of rico served on 2 
a plate to the mountain Vidhya (Vidhya Vardhitikam) and it continued to be popular ‘i! 


in the later period, as well.” Vide B. N: Puri, Op. Cit., Pp. 95 & seqq. 
116; Abu 2Zayd,, Op. Cit, Pp. 126-27. 
117. Sulainian, Op. Oit., Pp. 22-23. 
118. Sulaiman, Op. Cit., P. 50. 
119. Abi Zayd, Op. Cit. P. 125. 
120. Abu Zayd, Op. Cit., P. 125-126. 
121, Abu Zayd, Op. Oit., P. 126-127 and Of. R. O. Dutt. Op. Oit., P. 143. 


we AND THE POETS 
Stmeraiep Sassoon: Tam War Pour (b. 1886—d. 1 Sept. 1967) 
SASIBHUSHAN Das 


The death of Siegfried Sassoon on the first of September,.1967, has 
removed from the world one of the most prominent literary figures of the 
present century. Before the outbreak of the First: World War he had. 

` written poetry in the traditional Georgian manner and had some volumes 
of verse privately printed. His pre-war youthful interests -were cricket, 
hunting and poetry, and his first poetic fame came to him through his 
The Daffodil Murder, a brilliant parody of Masefield’s The Everlasting 
Mercy. Sassoon was twenty-eight when the great War broke out and he 
greeted it most enthusiastically along -:. with the other youths of 
` England. - E e 

In his early war poetis, written, in the Georgian manner, he shared ~ 
with other young men of England “Rupert Brooke’s romantic idealism 
of war as a ‘heroic deliverance’ or romantic adventure: This was perfectly 

` natural’ at the beginning of the War. For. the young men of England = 
then had no idea of what a war, morë particularly, what a modern war réally 
meant. It is not surprising that at that time Rupert Brooke’s: ‘fervent 

; patriotism and mystique of youth’ should: have- ‘captured the imagination 
of the young men of the ‘country. Brooke did not live on to se6 the horrors 
of the war. Ifhe did, we have no doubt, he would have been’ completely 
disillusioned. He died oriactive service in the spring of 1915. The spirit 
of romantic idealism of war which characterised war. poetry in its initial 
phase has found the most exquisite expression in Brooke’s well-known ° 
sequence of five sonnets entitled 1914 and in Into Battle of Julian Grenfell, 
both of whom were the most powerful exponents of the bardic or the romantic 
phase of war poetry. ; 

By the end of 1916, the War, which was expected toc come to an end 

_ very soon, took a turn for the worst. It was then no longer possible to 

think of war, like Brooke, ‘as swimmers into cleanness leaping’. After 
‘the battles of Verdun and the Somme it was never the same-again. The 
heroic days were gone and the disillusion came in an angry flood. 

Siegfried Sassoon had the highest admiration for Brooke whom he’ 
regarded as ‘a being singled out for some transplendent performance, some 
enshrined achievement’. But soon his experiences of the war ori the Western 
Front completely disillusioned him of thé romantic myth of the-war and 
he began ‘to write war poems of a kind in which he not only mad a. brutal 
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exposure of the hollowness ard the falsity of-the ideal of -patriotism as 
preached by the politicians froni a safe distance: at home, but also of the 
realities of the war in all its nakedness ` and ‘beastliness, and shattered, 
once for all, bis countrymen’s romantic illusions about the war. 


At one time his reactions to the war became so violent that ‘he tire: 
the Military Cross ribbon from his uniform and flung it into a river’ and 
publicly protested against the continuance of the war. He sent his Com- 
manding Officer a letter saying : “I believe that this war, upon which I 
entered as a war of defence and liberation, has now become a war of aggres- 
sion and conquest.”? Blunden has remarked that ‘the tumult’ that was 

raging in his mind at the time ‘at‘last forced him to make his memorable 
declaration that war in its 1916-1917 phase was an atrocity, equally mali- 
cious to all warriors’.* But after the Army sent him to a sbell-shock 
hospital he applied for active service again. Many years later he explained 
his action thus : “I would rather be killed than survive as one who had 
‘wangled’ his way through by saying that the war ought to stop.”° In 
the Military hospital, Sassoon, by a lucky chance, came to meet Wilfred 
Owen, who was six years his junior and also came there for medical treat- 
ment. It may be mentioned that the ‘contact between the two poets 
proved fruitful to the development of the genius of the younger one. ‘This 
now famous episode of the meeting of the two best poets to the First World 
War has become an interesting topic of the literary parlours of the ‘present 
century. > 
Many years Tater in 1948, ina. roadonat talk on Wilfred Gi Sassoon 
observed on the accidental meeting : “It was indeed an extraordinary bit 
of luck that we should have got to know one another, with several million 
chances against it ever happening. But life is an affair of fortuities ; and 
so it came about that we two, whose names are now inseparably associated, 
were together in that hospital until the beginning of November (1917), 
when he rejoined.a Reserve Battalion of his regiment. Our companion- 
ship very soon became an ideal one. Our temperaments were harmonious 
and it was a confederacy of two writers intent on the same Purpose, to 
reveal the front-line realities of the war...... vs 


“1. Quoted by Philip Larkin in his review of The Collected Poema of Wilfred 
Owen, edited by C. Day Lewis (Chatto and Windus, eee 1963) in’ The Hisiene; 
October 10, 1963, p. 561. 

2. -Se Ediund Blunden’s War Poets, 1914-1918 (Writers and their Work 
Series No: 100 cnigmans, Green & Oo., 1958),.p.. 26. 
3. Sieghried #Sassoon : Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. 





4, Siegfried’ Sassoon : Wilfred Owen—A Personal Appreciation. The appre- 
ciation was * first given on the B.B.C. Third Programme, August 22nd, 1948. Re- 
printed in A Dijbute to Wilfred Owen, compiled by T. J. Walsh, Birkenhead pate 
1964, pý; 84 arid 35. 
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From the war. hospital both poets returned to the Western Front 
to rejoin their units in ofder to be with their comrades and to proclaim 
to the world the truth of the war and nothing but the truth, without gloss 
or evasion. From now ori the two writers were inspired by the common 
purpose of revealing ‘the front-line realities of the war, though they did their 
tasks in their own different ways. And one cannot but admire the bold- 
ness and the courage with which they did their tasks of telling the truth of 
the war at a time when national interests were in the way and when ‘all 
truthful reportings of experience were regarded as unpatriotic and sub- 
versive’, In the broadcast talk referred to above Sassoon observed : 
“What Owen and I found intolerable was the selfishness and humbug 
apparent among many types of civilians. We could not agree with the old 
men that it was sweet and decorous to die for one’s country.’’* 


In this campaign ‘to reveal the front-line realities of the war’, Sassoon 
and Owen were joined by other soldier-poets who were posted to the Western 
Front and whose experiences of the realities of the war were similarly bitter 
and excruciating. Of these poets the names of Robert Graves, Herbert 
Read, Robert Nichols, Osbert Sitwell, Isaac Rosenberg, Edward Thomas, 
and Charles Sorley deserve a special mention. : 


Now the war poems of this group of poets began, as Mr. D. J. Enright 
has suggested, ‘to appeal, violently, to the senses, and the old imagination 
was blown to pieces’. The romantic phase of war poetry was gone with the 
wind and with the horrible awakening from their patriotic vision, these 
poets entered upon a new phase of war poetry what Dr. Welland has called 
‘the Phase of Protest’,’ ‘the wave of sickened imagination born of the 
Battle of the Somme and Passchendaele’, From the mass-slaughters 
on the Western Front these writers soon found that far from being an 
honourable and glorious enterprise the war was ‘a stupid and meaningless 
butchery -carried on by the politicians and the militarists to serve their 
own ends’. The conscience of the poetry reading public of England was 
terrioly shocked when they learnt the brutal truth of the war behind the 
poetic abstractions from the realistic pictures of the war which these poets 
sent them from the Western Front. 


Thus Herbert Read portrays his ‘Happy Wirid, as, ‘he cannot shriek? 
Bloody saliva/Dribbles down his shapeless jacket.’ Osbert Sitwell pictures 
soldiers as “ “blown to patches of bleeding flesh’ hanging on the barbed wire 
between the lines.”” How the romantic idealism of the ‘war was blown 


5. ILbid., p. 38. 


.6. D. J. Enright: “The Literature of the First World War”: in The Modern 
Age (The Pelican Guide to English Literature, Vol. 7, ed. Boris Ford}; § P: 167. 


7. D.S. R. Welland: Wilfred Owen: A Critical Study ‘(ghetto and Windus, 
London, 1960), pp. 26 and 27. , -, Aba 
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to. bits is: illustrated by: “Arthur Grieine “West's lines from. Night - 
Patrol; sa 8d wig 


Next was a bunch of half-a dozen men ° 
All blown to bits, an archipelago 
Of corrupt fragments. s.. se >> l 2 18 
Even Charles Sorley (1895- 1915) who ‘died six months later than 
Brooké and whose last months were spent on the Western Front felt the 
‘need for a change in poetic style when he. declared : “The voice of our poets 
and men of letters is finely trained and sweet to hear...... it pleases, it 
‘flatters, it charms, it soothes: it is a living lie.”* He severely attacked. 
Brooke’s ‘sentimental attitude’. Now such pictures of the war, as given 
by the poets just mentioned, with all the sordidness of their realistic details, 
were far from-the fictions of the war which the unenlightened people of 
“England read in the newspapers. Siegfried Sassoon became the master 
-artist-of these gruesome and realistic pictures of the war. 


. In‘his new mission of revealing the front-line realities of the war. 
Siegfried Sassoon had to sacrifice—not, of course, as Mr. Blunden has rightly 
~ suggested, without ‘a wrench of feelings’—at tle altar of war the ‘poetic 
moments’, which ke in pre-wartimé would have dedicated to his love of 
Beauty, of children, of ‘old English songs’, of pastoral dryads and fauns.° . 
And this sacrifice was the minimum price he had to pay for the sake of the: 
truth which he held.so dearly to heart and most ungrudgingly he ‘paid ‘it. 
with all his heart and soul, We have no doubt that, if need be, he would 
have made—and very nearly he made it, for he was wounded twice but 
escaped death—'the final sacrifice’. The Military Cross would not have 
been awarded to him had he not displayed a supreme type of courage against ` 
„odds in the battlefield.. ‘The point I am trying to drive at is that if Sassoon . 
became the central figure among the poets during the First. World War, 
-he did so as-much by his strong and courageous personality as by the truth . 
-of the pictures of the war which he conveyed in his poetry. The love of 
truth and fearlessness constituted the essential traits of his Sarees aB 
they did those of his poetry. ae = 
-Sassoon’s pre-war poem The Daffodil Murder was something more 
than a mere parody. It had the intrinsic quality of telling the truth—— ‘ 
a quality which he fully displayed in his war poems, now that a new and : 
.clear vision of the war as a great ‘evil and of ‘his comrades as victims of - 
stay-at- home saint, ‘sacrifices to false idealism’ confronts er so grimly. 


a “8: ` Quoted by D. J. Entight i in ~he Literatiive of the First Woild War". _ Bee l 
ref, No. 6 above; P- 157. ' 


yo- $,- Edmund’ Blunden : “War Poets, 1914-1918 (Writers and their Work Series ; 
Ne. 100, Longmans, Green & Co., 1958), p. 38 
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He hated war as much as he loved his oarda on the Front whose suffer- 
ings now he undertook to voice so poignantly in his poetry. 

Sassoon’s first volume of war verse, The Old Huntsman (1917), con- 
taining realistic pictures of trench life brought him into prominence as a war 
poet, Owen, declared: “Nothing like his trench-life sketches has ever 
been written or ever will be written.”’?° Sassoon was universally acclaimed 
as the chief poet of the war when the poets of the Front came to be ac- 
quainted in 1917 with the poems of his Counter-Attack, a slender volume 
of war poems. “It is a strange truth that your Counter- Attack frightened 
me much ‘more than the real one,” declared Wilfred Owen in a letter to 
Saasoon.!! The name-poem of the volume happens to be the most effective 
piece in it: 


The place was rotten with dead; green clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and grovelled along the saps ; 
And trunks, face downward in the sucking mud, 
Wallowed like trodden sand-bags loosely filled ; 
And naked sodden buttocks, mats of hair, 

Bulged, clotted heads, slept in the plastering slime 
And then the rain began,—the jolly old rain ! 


We can at once see that in the above lines a new note of war poetry is 
struck, Here, there is no ‘joyous sacrifice’, no ‘amazed sense of noise and 
movement,’ but ‘insistence upon, not only death ard loss, which have long 
been commonplaces in poetry, but the less inspiring aspects of modern 
warfare’. I can never imagine better words in the human language to 
match so perfectly the reality of the scene. Trench warfare in its most 
realistic and physical aspects has never spoken more truly through human 
tongue. . : $ 
Counter- Attack, says Edmund Blunden, ‘ was a well-varied and or- . 
ganized book in which observation, wit, imagination marched under the 
command of love of ordinary humanity’.!? 

In the war poems.of Sassoon we have snapshots of the common ‘soldiers 
in the most despairing of their moods and set against the most uncongenial 
and the most unhealthy of conditions of trench-warfare as in 


ARETA drizzling daybreak that reveals 
Disconsolate men who stamp their sodden boots 
And turn dulled, sunken faces to the sky 
‘Haggard and hopeless. 


a we 


10. Edmund Blunden (ed.): The Poems of Wilfred Owen (Chatto and Windus, 
London, 1931; Phoenix Library, 1933), Memoir, p. 27. 

ll. Ibid., Memoir, Owen’s letter to Sassoon, Oct. 10, 1918, p. 36. 

12. Edmund Blunden: War Poets, 1914-1918 (Writers and their Work Series, 
No. 100, Longmans, Green & Co., 1958), p. 29, Š 
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oo 
~ Iseo them in foul dugouts, gnawed by. rats, 
And in the ruined trenches, lashed with rain, 
‘Dreaming of things they did with balls and bats. 


Sassoon’s realistic pictures of the war speak for themselves. The. trench- 
landscapes are painted in all the vividness of the sordid details of rotten 
corpses lying scattered, about’ or wallowing" with naked buttocks in the 
rain-sluiced trenches, or of the dead body: of a German soldier ‘trodden 
deeper in the mud’, or of an English soldier committing suicide in the trench, 
or of a soldier who had died days ago with his hands still on his mortal 
wounds and with a face on which was writ large his last dying agony, or ` 
of an officer who ‘ came blundering down the trench’ and hit by a shell 


Down, ànd down, and down, he sańk and drowned, 
. Bleeding to death. 


or, of ‘lads’ who ‘are left in shell-boles dying slow,/With aiig but blank l 


> 


sky and wounds that ache,/Moaning for water...... 3 


It is of such sights that Sassoon sings in his poetry, not of ‘the dying 
heroes and their deathless deeds’. His soldiers - : 


Soldiers are citizens of: death’s gray land, 
Drawing no dividend from time’s to-morrows. 


That is why 


ere when the guns begin `` 
They think of firelit homes, clean beds and wives 


“Dreitiog of things they did with balig and bats: (“Dreamer”), 


But their dreams remain ever creams. For soon they have to face the reality 
of the situation : 


To-morrow night we trudge 

Up to the trenches, and my boots are rotten. 

Five miles of stodgy clay and freezing sludge, 

And everything but wretchedness forgotten (“In the Pink”). 


And the tragedy of the situation was that as the war was prolonged from 
year to ‘year, the soldiers forgot the cause for which they fought and inthe . 
end fell a victims to war: 


To- righ? he’s in the ae but soon he’ll die. 
And still the war goes on ; he don’t know why. (“In the Pink”). 


When we ponder over Sassoon’s realistic descriptions of the war, 
we cannot but wonder, how writers like Sassoon could make accurate obser- 
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vations of the details of ie o with ‘the eye on the object’ 
‘while their own lives were in: “intensé danger every moment’, and how at 
the same time render those observations irito poetry in the short time they 


‘could snatch from their heavy and .responsible duties involving grave 
dangers.*® ; . 


After the battles of the’ Bonne, there were two wars waged on the 
Front : one with flesh and blood against the Germans and the other with 
words against those in England who were responsible for the continuance 
of the War.’* While not shirking his part in the first, Sassoon took upon 
himself the leadership in the second and his war poems were the products 
of the vital role he played in it. So on this second front of the War against 
the Nation at Home, Sassoon, on the one hand, in no uncertain terms 
denounced the War, and, on the other hand, directed’ his savage irony 
or satiric attacks against all classes of people who were either insensible or 
deliberately shut their eyes to the horrors of the War. Incidentally, it 
is of this insensibility as well and not merely the insensibility of the soldiers 
in the fighting line that Owen spoke when he said : “But cursed are the 
dullards whom no common stuns, that they should be as stones.” 


It is not surprising that Sassoon became, as Prof. Pinto says, the 
voice of contempt of the Nation’ Overseas (the armies on the Front) for 
the stupidity and callousness of the Nation at Home (the civilians) which 
could neither understand the soldiers when they returned home on leave 
nor sympathise with them for their - -gufferings. a Again, it is also not 
surprising that the mass-slaughters on the Western Front, which. Sassoon 
as well as his comrades saw with their own eyes in the fighting lines, should 
have provoked his angry outbursts against the Government, the callous 
civilians, the war-profiteers, the lying band of facile journalists, the bishops 
who glibly proclaimed, “That. ‘if our Lord returned He’d fight for us’,” 
and above all, the incompetent staff-officers (the ‘brass-hats’ in ‘cushy 
jobs’), All these classes of people, Sassoon felt, hatched a conspiracy to 
lead millions of youths of the country to their sacrificial grounds in the 
battlefield. This will explain why Sassoon was so bitterly aggressive in 


his war poems. This will also explain way Sassoon spared none from his 
satiric attack. 


There can hardly be any doubt that pity for the victims of the war 
was the underlying spring of his satiric outbursts. “Sassoon was at his 
best,” says Prof. Pinto, “when he combined this pity for the ordeal of the 
common soldier with a savage irony directed against the. grjudity and vul- 


13. Ibid., p. 29. < 


14. Anthology of War Poetry, 1914-1918 assembled by Robert Nichols, London, 
1943, Preface, p. 59. 


15. Vide S. Pinto : Orisie in English Poetry (1880-1940), London, 1951; Copier 
VI, “Trench Posts”, p. 144, also p. 142. 
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garity of the people who shut their eyes tọ. the hoirois of the war,” 1! The 
following lines from bis Autumn’ 917, perek his elon ‘pity mes the 
ordeal of the common soldier’: <= 


O martyred youth and manhood em 
The burden of your wrongs is on my head. 


The following examples will illustrate the nature and method of Sassoon's 
angry outbursts which this ‘pity’ and these ‘wrongs’ naturally provoked 
in him: 


These ae lines from his The General Aok for themselves : 


“Good-Morning ; good-morning !” the General said 
When we met him last week on our way to the Line. 
Now the soldiers he-smiled at are most of ‘em dead, 
And we're cursing his staff for incompetent swine. 


In the penultimate line, ‘But he did for them both with his plan of attack,’ 
of this seven-line-poem, is embodied a laconic commentary which makes 
his satire all the more effective and piercing. Referring to this poem 
Edmund Blunden observes : l 


“Once on a day it was a passionate cause with many of us 
to urge that the war poems of Sassoon should be reverberated round 
the world as the angel trumpeters of Donne might have managed 
it; . then perhaps the ‘world’ would have a brain-wave, give the 
general a long leave, rescue invaluable Harry and Jack, rescue even 
itself....... In Sassoon’s war poems the English Muse might be held 
to bave aed the rest,......77!7 


Similarly, Base Details, is a satiric bite at the military officers, who from 
a remote and safe place control the troops ‘and speed the glum heroes up 
the line to death’, while themselves ‘Guzzling and gulping in the best hotel,/ 
Reading the Roll of Honours’...... die a normal death at homé— ‘in 
bed’ 4 = 


And when the war is done and youth stone dead 
Td toddle safely home and die—in bed. j 


“They” is a piece of bitter parody directed against the churchmen who 
gave uncritical support to the continuance of the war. The Bishop's 
wartime platitudes, intended in a religious or spiritual sense, are twisted, 
parodied, and interpreted in the most literal sense of the physical changes, 


16. Ibid., p. 144. 


17. Edmund Blunden: War Poets, 1914-1918 (Writers and their Work Series, 
No. 100, Longmans, Green & Co., 1958), p. 30. > 
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in the form of loss í of mutilation of limbs; which the war has effected in 
the soldiers : k Š 





The Bau tells a comb: ‘tho boys come back 

They will not bé the same ; - for they'll have fought 
Ina just cause : 

We’ re none of us the same !” the boys reply. 

“For George lost both his legs; and Bill’s stone blind; 
Poor Jim’s shot through the lungs and like to die ; l 
And Bert’s gone syphilitic : you’ll not find 

A chap who’s served that hasn’t found some change.” 
And the Bishop said : “The ways of God are strange !? 


Sassoon’s angry violence is also directed against the stupid and imbecile 
civilians who were insensible to the reality. In “Blighters’’, for instance, 
Sassoon’s anger makes ‘him wish to see a tank lurch through the stalls 
where the music-hall audience cackled and grinned in mockery of “the 
riddled corpses round Bapaume”’: 


T’d like to see a Tank come down the stalls, 
Lurching to rag-time tunes, or “Home, sweet Home,’’— 
And there’d be no more jokes in music-halls . 
To mock the riddled corpses round Bapaume. 


” Sutetde in Trenches(8) (Cf. Owen’s S.I.W.) deals with the suicide, 
not an unusual occurrence in trench-warfare, of the First World War, com- 
mitted by ‘a simple soldier boy’ who found his life in the filthy, rain-sluiced, 
and rat-infested trenches intolerable, This gave Sassoon an occasion 
for a salvo of angry outbursts against the ‘crowds’ at home who were or 
pretended to be blind to the realities of the War : 


‘You smug-faced crowds with kindling eye 
Who cheer when soldier lads march by, 
Sneak home and pray you'll never know 
The hell where youth and laughter go. 


More often than not, a soldier died a horrible death in the battlefield, but 
the press suppressed the reality and publicised it as a heroic death in the 
newspapers and the parents were, accordingly, hoodwinked when they 
read in the newspapers ‘Of dying heroes ae their deathless deeds’ as in 
Remorse : g ag 


Our chaps were sticking ‘em like pigs...... “O hell 1” 
He thought—‘“there’s things in war one dare not tell 
Poor father sitting safe at home, who reads 
Of dying heroes and their deathless deeds.” 
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To Any Dead Officer deals with ‘the tragedy of an officer who thought tliat 
the war would soon come-to-an ‘end and that he would be able to return 
home to lead a peaceful life, but “That’s all washed out now” 


“Youre beyond the wire : 
No earthly chance can send you crawling back” 


He had been left for dead in the battlefield and 


Next week the bloody Roll of Honour said à 
“Wounded and missing’—(That’s the thing to do 
When lads are left in shell-holes dying slow, 
With nothing but blank sky, and wounds that ache, 
Seis for water till they know 

+’s night, and then it’s not worth while to wake.) 


Realism, pathos and satire are central to this poem as they are to most of 
Sassoon’s poems. The poem ends in a satiric fling at the ‘politicians’ who 
held out the prospect of the heaven to the soldiers in the event of their . 
heroic death in the battlefield. But such prospects could only chill their 
hearts with despair. For they knew too well at their own costs what a 
modern war really meant and what a horrible and painful death a soldier 
had to die in it lying, parched-throat and lonely, in a shell-hole with only 
the blank sky and his mortal wounds for companions. It may be men- 
tioned that in some of his poems, suchas Asleep and Spring Offensive, 
Wilfred Owen has employed a similar contrast, with the same ironical 
effect, between the reality of death in the battlefield and the illusory 
heaven as preached by the politicians, 


Sassoon shows extraordinary fairness, says Robert Nichols, ‘when 
dealing with womanhood and the war’. But Sassoon does not hesitate 
to shatter the women’s romantic myth of the war, more or less in the’same 
fashion as a quarter of a century ago Bluntschli, in Bernard Shaw’s Arms 
and the Man, did Raina’s illusions of military heroism : 


Glory of Women. 
You love us when we’re heroes, home on leave, 
Or wounded in a mentionable place. 
You worship decorations ; you believe 
That chivalry redeems the war’s disgrace. 
You can’t believe that British troops ‘retire’ 
When hell’s last horror breaks them, and they run, 
Trampling the terrible corpses—blind with blood. 
O German mother dreaming by the? fire, 
While you are knitting socks to send your son 
His face is trodden deeper in the mud. 
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It ig truo that Sassoon’s purpose was to: èxposo the seamy side of the war 
and our analysis of his. wat, poéms has moré than amply shown how im- 
mensely successful he was in‘ achieving’ that purpose. But we must not 
think that he was blind ‘to the silver lining of the ‘unjust necessity’, Oc- 
casionally, however, he did not fail to explore, not the glory of the war 
the myth of which it was his object to explore, but the nobility and the 
heroic grandeur in the sufferings of a soldier which the war incidentally 
called forth. This is what Dr. Welland has called the Christ-soldier phase 
of war pootry.’® This phase, which is rare in Sassoon’s poetry, is 
represented by his The Redeemer : 


Darkness: the rain sluiced down; the mire was deep : 
- It was past twelve on a mid-winter night. 


Against this usual, filthy background of the trench, is pictured a soldier 
shouldering his load of planks and floundering in mud. Glimpsed by the 
light of a rocket his face ‘seemed a mask of mortal pain’ and he stood trans- 
figured as Christ in crucifixion : 


He stood before me there; 

I say he was Christ;...... 

..... his eyes on mine | 

Stared from the woeful head that seemed a mask ` 
Of mortal pain in Hell’s unholy shine. 


” But in Sassoon’s war-poetry as in that of many others such as Owen, Arthur 
Graeme West and Osbert Sitwell, this Christ-soldier phase was not to 
continue for long. The horrors of the battles of the Somme completely 
shattered their faith in orthodox Christianity. ‘The religious assurance,” 

_ observes Dr. Welland, “of earlier war-poets was dying out by 1917 : Christ 

in Flanders was too much of a paradox to be easily accepted any longer. 

Some, like Arthur Graeme West, professed atheism; others retained a 

nominal adherence to Christianity but found its consolation failing....... 

Typical is the end of Sassoon’s To Any Dead Officer : ‘Good-bye, old lad! 

Remember me to God’, where the irreverent casualness masks a more 


serious innuendo. ...... War-mongering bishops (as in They), who told 
them ‘The ways of God are strange’ had, ceased to command their belief 
or their respect; ...... Sassoon echoed the real—if unspoken—prayers 


of many in Stand to: Good Friday Morning 2° 


O Jesus, send me a wound today, 
And Pll believe in Your bread and wine, 
And get my bloody old sins washed white ! 


18. D. S. R. Welland: Wilfred Owen: A Oritical Study (Chatto and Windus, 
London, 1960), pp., 84 and 85. ; 
19. Ibid., p. 86. 
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It may be mentioned that ironical references of a. similar kind to Christianity 
and the ‘pulpit professionals’ can be seen in’some’ of Owen’s war poems, 
as for instance in the following lines from his Le Christianisme : 


In cellars padal saints ie serried 
Well out of hearing of our trouble. 


In short, Sassoon’s The Redeemer is, as Dr. Welland has pointed out, one 
of the few successful versions of the identification of the soldier with the 
crucified Saviour. It is at the end of this phase, as we have seen, that 
anger or indignation burnt in poem after poem in Sassoon’s work. 


One of Sassoon’s best known pieces, in which he achieves å perfect 
control over his indignation or rather in which he gives bis usual angry 
mood a holiday and concentrates solely on realism and pathos intersparsed 
with occasional flashes of poetic imagination, is A Working Party. In 
this poem, Sassoon’s angry mood is conspicuous by its absence and his pity _ 
for the victim emerges as the dominant emotion. But the poet’s ‘eye on 
the object’ is as firm as ever. The poem is another outstanding instance, 
beside those cited above, of Sassoon’s power of accurate and vivid observa- 
tion with ‘the eye on the object’, and confirms his statement in his lecture- 
On Poetry that he had always been ‘a submissively visual writer’. A cross- 
section. of a soldier’s life in the trench with all its paraphernalia is vividly 
portrayed in detail as the working party is engaged at mid-night in the 
job of ‘piling bags along the parapet’ amidst ‘the drizzling air’ and ‘chilly. 
gusts’, ‘the drum and rattle of feet/Stepping along the trench-boards’ and 
splashing the ankle-deep sludge, voices occasionally grunting ‘Keep to 
the right’, candles and braziers glinting through the chinks, rifle-shots and _ 
whizz-bangs, and flares of rockets ‘showing the nimble rats,/And mounds 
of glimmering sand-bags, bleached with rain’. Against this drab and 
dreary trench-backdrop is painted the tragedy of a soldier, ‘a young man 
with a meagre wife/And two pale children in a midland town’, who was 
hit and killed by a random bullet while piling sand-bags along the parapet 
shortly before the time when he was expecting to be relieved of his night . 
duties for a comfortable sleep. Sassoon is all pathos and tenderness for 
the victim : 


Three hours ago he stumbled up the trench ; 
Now he will never walk that road again ; 
He must be carried back a jolting lump 
Beyond all need of tenderness and care; ` 

A nine-stone corpse with nothing more to do. 


The soldier is no doubt individualised and given a local habitation and 
a name. But his tragedy? is the tragedy of.all soldiers irrespective of 
countries and nationalities, of all soldiers as a class. - It” will be observed 
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that in his war poems, ‘Sassoon, like Owén, never spoke of the Germans 
as enemies, never spoke of the tragedies of the:soldiers as being peculiar 
to the English soldiers alone. Thé- ‘English names in his poems do not 
necessarily invalidate the universal ‘character of thé tragedy. Pity gushes 
out of his heart as much for the German victims of the war as for the English. 
There is no doubt that his Remorse was inspired by his profound sympathy 
for the German soldiers who were killed by the British soldiers ‘like the 
pigs’. The soldier’s remorse is, in fact, Sassoon’s. It is Sassoon’s voice 
of pity for the German victims that speaks through the soldier in 
Remorse : 


“Could anything be worse than this ?”?°—he wonders, 
Remembering how he saw those Germans run, 
Screaming for mercy among the stumps of trees : 
Green-faced, they dodged and darted: there was one 
Livid with terror, clutching at his knees...... 

Our chaps were sticking ‘em like pigs...... “O hell !” 
He thought—“there’s things in war one dare not tell 
Poor father sitting safe at home, who reads : 
Of dying heroes and their deathless deeds.” 


It is the same sympathy for the German mother that prompts Sassoon 
to write the last three lines of Glory of Women. That the tragedy is uni- 
versal, of the German soldiers as of the British, is clearly brought out in 
the second half of Glory of Women. The tragedy is, of course, there in the 
British camp as ‘when hell’s last horror breaks’ the British troops, they 


‘run,/trampling the terrible corpses—blind with blood’, and the lines _ 


that follow state the tragedy in the German camp as well: 


O German mother dreaming by the fire, 
While you are knitting socks to send your son 
His face is trodden deeper in the mud. 


In the universal catastrophe of the Great War, both the German and the 
British soldiers are huddled together in the same graves. 


In stanza I of Dead Musicians Sassoon refers to the spiritual ins- 
pirations he had derived from the music of such German musicians as 


20. Ibid., p. 88. 


21. Quoted in a review, under ‘the title ‘Homage to Siegfried Sassoon", of `` 


Mr. Michael Thorpe’s Siegfried Sassoon : A Oritical Study (London) in Lhe Times 
Literary Supplement, February, 1967, p. 88. 

22. Brian Gardner (ed.): Up the Line to Death: The War Poets, 1914-1918, 
(An Anthology selected and arranged, with an introduction and-notes by Brian Gardner ; 
Foreward by Edmund Blunden, Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1964), Introductory Notes, p. xx: 
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Beethoven, Bach and Mozart, but regrets that their music has no bearing 
in the context of the war: 


Great names, I cannot find you now 
In these loud years of youth that ‘strives 
Through doom towards peace : 


In Reconciliation Sassoon appreciates ‘The German soldiers who were 
loyal and brave’. 


This leads us to a consideration of another important aspect of the 
war poetry, viz., the fellowship or brotherhood of the soldiers. Sassoon’s war 
poems were born out of a disgust with the people at home who were in- 
sensitive to the sufferings of his comrades on the Western Front and who, 
he thought, continued the war when they had the power to stop it. Thus 
cut off physically and psychologically from their own people, the soldiers 
onthe Western Front formed among themselves a brotherhood or fellow- 
ship ‘that transcended the barriers of class, of race, of every facet of society’. 
“It was the brotherhood of,” says Brian Gardner, ‘ “Those who were there” 
—on the Western Front, This brotherhood did not exclude those on the 
other side of the barbed wire. For they, too, were regarded by Sassoon’ 
and other war poets including Owen as fellow sufferers in a common catas- 
trophe. Robert Nichols, himself a poet of the First War, observes : “They 
(the soldier-poets) bad become a class and a class conscious of itself. This 
consciousness of class enabled them, as Sassoon’s Reconciliation demons- 
trates, to pity their foes ; but they pitied their foes not as individual Germans 
but as soldiers, that is to say as representative fellow victims of the Unjust 
Necessity.”** Again, ©. Day Lewis has rightly observed: “We shall 
not fully understand the poetry of the protest written by Owen, Sassoon 
and others, unless we realise how great was the gulf between the fighting 
man and the civilian at home, and between the front-line soldier and the 
brass-hat. To the soldier, those on the other side of the barbed wire were 
fellow sufferers; he felt less hostility towards them than towards the men 
and women who were profiting by the war, sheltered from it, or wilfully 
ignorant of its realities.”** The bond of this brotherhood of the soldiers 
so strong that a soldier who returned home on sick leave or otherwise would 
think it his moral duty to go back to the comrades in the fighting line. 
Thus, as Maurice Bowra rightly observes, “They (Sassoon and Owen) felt 
a deep responsibility to their fellow soldiers, whose sufferings and sacrifices 
they were ready to share to death, and they felt that, in spite of every- 
thing, they must stay with them and that any attempt to shirk their duties 


23. Robert Nichols (ed.): Anthology of War Poetry, 1914-1918 (assembled by 
Robert Nichols, London, 1943), “Preface”, p. 97. 

24. C. Day Lewis (ed.) : The Collected Poems of Wipe Owen (Chatto ond Windus, 
London, 1963), Introduction, P 22. 
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was an unthinkable dereliction of honour. 925 In the voices of the living 
` the returned officer could hear the echoes of the voices of those who fell 
fighting. ae : 

This fellowship or Peuiahood inspired some of the notlest and 
finest of the war poenis, such as, Sassoon’s Sick Leave, Robert Graves’s 
Two Fusiliers and Owen’s Greater Love. “But it is in the poems of Wilfred 
Owen,” says Robert Nichols, “that this passion of shared suffering.... 
finds its most perfect expression.”’** Owen’s Greater Love, Anthem for 
Doomed Youth, Agologia, and Strange Meeting are some the most brilliant 
examples of this passion. In Greater Love, Owen. says, a soldier’s love for 
his comrade transcends ‘all other ties of love in life including the ‘Kindness 
of wooed and wooer’. In his Ag ologia he says: 


I have made fellowship — 

But wound with war’s hard wire whose stakes are strong ; 
Bound with the bandage of the arm that drips ; 

Knit in the webbing of the rifle-thong. 


In his Two Fusiliers, Robert Graves speaks of the ‘friendship blossoming 
from mud’ : 


Show me the two so closely bound 
As we, by the wet bond of blood, 
By friendship blossoming from mud, 
By death : 


In Owen’s Strange Meeting which Sassoon called “Owen’s ultimate testa- 
. ment, his passport to immortality, and his elegy for the Unknown Warrior 
of all nations’’,*” the sentiment has found its most exquisite and noblest 
of expressions : “I am the enemy you killed, my friend.” Sassoon’s Sick 
Leave, which Robert Nichols has called ‘one of the most beautiful and 
moving of his poems’, is a fine illustration of this bond. The soldier on 
sick leave in this poem is no other.than Sassoon himself, who, when he came 
out of the war hospital, went back to the Front to be with the comrades 
in the fighting line. From the same hospital, Owen also, as we know, 
‘returned to the Western Front to rejoin his units where as he says in a 
letter, he will be better able to cry his outcry. In another letter he wrote 


25. Maurice Bowra: Poetry and the First World War (The Taylorian Lecture, 
1961, Oxford), p. 31. 

26. Robert Nichols (ed.}: : Anthology of War Poetry, 1914-1918 (London, 1943), 
Preface, p. 95. 
r 27. Siegfried Sassoon : Wilfred Owen—A Personal Appreciation. The appre- 

ciation was first given on the B.B.C. Third Programme, Auguat 22nd, 1948. Re- 

printed in A Tribute to Wilfred Owen, compiled by T. J. Walsh, Birkenhead Institute, 
1964, p. 41. 
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before preparing to go overseas : “Now must I throw my little candle on 
(Sassoon’s) torch and go out again.” In the poem the soldier at home 
on sick leave is haunted in his dreams by the apparitions of his comrades 
_ who had been killed on the Western Front and who remind him of this 
bond and urge him to rejoin his units in the fighting line: - Ee 


“When are you going out to them again ? 
Are they not still your brothers through our blood ?” 


The absence of indignation has been noted in Sassoon’s A Working Party. 
Besides this poem may be placed his The Death-Bed as showing how his 
poetry would have developed and his indignation not dominated his lyrical 
impulse or had his propaganda motive been less active in his mind at the time. 
of writing the poems. But the difficulty with Sassoon was that the indig- 
nation and propaganda were, so to speak, obsessions with him. One or 
both of these elements crept in and got the better of bis lyrical impulse 
with the result that the latter was less free to express itself in the manner 
in which it has done in the poems referred to above. 


The Death-Bed is a war poem. But surprisingly enough, the poem!’ 
hag little to do with the war or with propaganda. It is only to." 
wards the end of the seven stanza poem that we come to learn that the 
dying man is a soldier who hated war and did not want to die. Even 
Sassoon’s denunciation of the war-mongers is mild and appears as a passing 
reference in the last stanza but one: i 


He’s young; he hated war; how should he die 
When cruel old campaigners win safe through ? 


It will be observed that the lyric impulse in the poem is unspoiled either ` 
by indignation or satire which was yet to creep in his poetry or which did 
not yet take any virulent form as in his later poems. In the lyricism of 
the first three stanzas there is a dream-like quality that matches the ex- 
quisite imagery of death conveyed in them as in the lines “his mortal shore/ 
Lipped by the inward moonless waves of death’, or 


He was blind; he could not see the stars 


The tranquility of mood befitting a death-bed is sustained from the begin- 
ning of the poem till the end where it emerges into a fitting finale suggestive 
of the war backdrop in which the thuds of the guns-booming in the distance 
die in the dying ears of the soldier : l 


So he went, 
And there was silence in the summer night ; 
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Silence and safety. ; and the veils of sleep. 
Then far away; the thudding of the‘ guns. 


A glance at the poem will convince any reader of the lyrical powers of which 
Sassoon was capable. The lyrical gifts of Sassoon have been acknowledged 
by Robert Graves in his The Common Aszhodel and recently by Mr. J. K. 
Johnston. But unfortunately Sassoon could not turn his lyrical powers 
to advantage in respect of his war experience or, to quote Mr. J. K. Johnston, 
Sassoon, déspite his lyric impulse, could not cope with the experience of 
war in his poetry’. 

Lyricism is not incompatible with war. Owen showed—Sassoon also 
admitted this—how by matching the lyrical gift with the reality of the 
war great poetry could be written—poetry of a kind that at the same time 
could become most effective as propaganda against war. ; 

It would appear then that neither propaganda nor war as a subject 
can in itself affect poetry, but the manner in which it is used. It can be 
seen that in Owen’s poetry the propaganda element has been transformed 
into the substance of his poetry; here there is no question of poetry and 
propaganda co-existing side by side, the two elements are inseparable. 

‘Sassoon failed to integrate the propaganda element with his lyric impulse, 
failed to transform the propaganda element into material for his poetry. 
To this topic of propaganda and art in Sassoon’s poetry we shall return 
soon. ea l 

It has been mentioned how at the altar of the War, ‘the unjust neces- 
sity’, Sassoon sacrificed with a great wrench of feelings his pre-war love of 
beauty and nature. But even during the war years there were occasions 
when his love of beauty and nature found its outlet, though it need hardly 
be said that these moments of outlet were few and far between as in such’ 
poems as Autumn (1917), The Hawthorn Tree (1917), Invocation (1917), 
Idyll (1918), and Vision (1918). 

In Autumn Sassoon puts, for the time being, his indignation and 
satiric outbursts out of court and becomes all pathos and sympathy for 
the ‘martyred youth’ whose burden of wrongs he ‘takes on his head’. This 
is one of the few poems of Sassoon’s w-itten during the war that show 
that his feeling for nature had not wholly deserted him and that when 
occasionally it reasserted itself in his lucid moments, he could control his 
indignation and express his pity for the victims of war by means of 
imagery ofa Shelleyan kind taken from nature : ‘ 


ve _ Their lives are like leaves 
Scattered in flocks of ruin, tossed and blown 
Along the westering furnace flaring red 
O martyred youth and manhood overthrown, 
The burden of your wrongs is on my head. - 
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[Mark Sassoon’s use of internal para-rhymes (lives: leaves) in Owen’s 
manner and actually used by Owen at the beginning of his From My Diary, 
July, 1914]. Nature imagery is also employed in the first part of the poem 
to interpret war. The war in the human world is interpreted by means of 
the parallel image, drawn on nature, of a storm that ‘breaks and ‘cleaves/ 
The bronzed battalions of the stricken wood’. Similar imagery in whieh: 
‘nature is compared to man and the works of man’ was also employed by | 
Owen in his Haposure written at an earlier date : l 


Dawn, massing in the east her melancholy army, i 
Attacks once more in ranks on shivering ranks of gray. . 


In some of the thickest fights on the Somme sector in 1917 Sassoòn’s love 
of nature would have been a pain to him. Soin The Hawthorn Tree (1917) . 
Sassoon expresses his own feeling for nature when through the lips of, a 
father he conveys his ‘lad’s’ feeling for the white hawthorn tree at home 
for just one glance at which the ‘lad that’s out in France......would give 
his eyes’: ` 


I know my lad that’s out in France 
With fearsome things to see 

Would give his eyes for just one glance 
At our white hawthorn tree. 


Occasionally, amidst the din and bustle and bloodshed of the war Sassoon 
would seek an escape from the stifling influence of the war on his poetic 
Muse into his pre-war love of nature and beauty as in his Jnvocation (1917). 
The poem is an invocation to his poetic Muse : l 


Come down from heaven to meet me when my breath 
Chokes, and through drumming shafts of stifling death - 
T stumble toward escape, to find the door 

Opening on morn where I may breathe once more 
Clear cock-crow airs across some valley dim 

With Whispering trees. 


Sassoon’s nostalgic pre-war love of beauty, nature and peace is clearly 
- set forth in the closing lines of the poem : 


Come down from heaven and bring me in your eyes 
Remembrance of all beauty that has been, 
„And stillness from the pools of Paradise. 


Sassoon’s lyrical poem Idyll (1918) is an attempt to regain his lost paradise 
f of the pre-war days. The second half of the poem is reminiscent, in thought 


“` and expression, of something of the mysterious beauty of Tagore’s romantic 
lyricism : 3 ' 
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Not from the past you’ll come, but from that deep 
Where beauty murmurs to the soul asleep : ` 
Sais And. standing there 

Till that calm song is done, at last we'll share 

The league-spread quiring symphonies that are 
Joy in the world, and peace, and dawn’s one star. 


In.his Vision (1918) Sassoon expresses his love of ‘Beauty, born of lovely 
things that. die’. f f 


It is in shorter poems like the ones discussed above ar.d unconnected 
with the war that Sassoon’s lyricism shows itself at its best. These examples 
show that Sassoon’s lyricism though greatly stifled by the war was not 
totally slaughtered by it and that in rare moments, when the war obsessions 
_ did not work in his mind, his poetic Muse could burst in songs in all her 
freedom and spontaneity. 


Gagged during the war and made to subserve a purpose other than 
its own, Sassoon’s lyric impulse found its most spontaneous and exquisite 
expression in Everyone Sang (1919) which he wrote at the end of the War 
and which is not unoften selected as an anthology piece by some antho- 
logists : 


a 


Everyone suddenly burst out singing ; 

Aud I was filled with such delight 

As prisoned birds must find in freedom. 

Winging wildly across the white 

Orchards and dark green fields; on; on; and out of sight, 


Everyone’s voice was suddenly lifted, 

And beauty came like the setting sun. 

My heart was shaken with tears, and horror 

Drifted away...... O but every one 

Was a bird; and the song was wordless ; the singing will never be 
done. 


But whatever excellence he may have achieved in his lyrics, Sassoon will 
ever be remembered not as a lyric poet but as a war poet and his best poetry 
will be found in his short satiric poems about the war including such longish 
poems as A Working Party, The Death-Bed, Counter-Atiack, The Redeemer, 
To Any Dead Officer and The Rear-Guard. f 


- The Great War ended and Sassoon survived, though twice wounded. 
But the ghost of his memories of the War haunted him ever since. The 
mood might be anticipated in his Regression of War Experience (1917) 
which deals with the war neurosis of a soldier hose nerves were so much 
upset by the horror of the War that it haunted -his imagination even. when 
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.he was far away from the reality of the scene. Written in 1917 the poem 
was probably autobiographical in nature and descriptive of his own 
mental condition when he was at Craiglockhart War Hospital which he 
entered as a patient for treatment for shell-shock. Owen’s Mental Cases, 
` ib can be seen, represents the extreme forms of the case described ın Sassoon’s 
poem, After the Great War, Sassoon’s experiences of it exploded in his ` 
imagination, to quote Mr. G. S. Fraser’s words, rending his nerves once 
more, like a bomb with a delayed-action fuse. In Aftermath written after 
the War in 1919 Sassoon described his reminiscences of the War as vividly 
as he had done its actualities while fighting in it. There was little chango ' 
in his style and his indiguntion was not less : l 


Look down, anih swear by the slain of the War that you'll never forget. - 
_ Do you remember the dark months you held the sector at Mametz,— ` 
The nights you watched and wired and dug and piled - 
sandbags on. parapets ? . 
Do you remember the rats ; and the stench 
Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line trench ? 


After the First World War, Sassoon continued to live in imagination in ; 
the world of the First War and wrote in a manner as if nothing had hap- 
pened ever since. For Sassoon the First War was the reality in terms of - 
which .all his subsequent writings are to be interpreted. Ho lived as the , 
ghost of his former soldier-self rendering his reminiscences. of the War 
once more into poetry as also in prose autobiographies such as Memoirs 
of a Fou-Hunting Man, Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, and Sherston’s 
Progress. m 


Sassoon wrote some of bis best poems about the War when remember- 
ing it. His remarkable piece, On Passing the New Menin Gate (1927), 
was provoked by the erection of the Great War Memorial near Ypres and 
written in the same pungent and satiric style which inspired his war poems 
written during the War. A satiric fling at the hypocrisy of the people 
erecting it is apparent in the following lines : 


Who will remember, passing through this Gate 
The unheroic dead who fed the guns ? 


A severe innuendo combined with disgust at the stupidity of the eer 
who honoured the war dead with a stone memorial, follows in the . lines 
where Sassoon says that these ‘unheroic dead’ are a 


:Paid, with a pile of peace-complacent stone, 
The armies who endured that sullen swamp..... ‘ 


Sassoon’s satiric collection, The Road to Ruin, written in the early thirties 
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shows that the ghost o {the War haunted him still as it did till the end of his 
life. In some of the poems of this collection he anticipated ‘another great 
war, with greater weapons and more radical destruction’. An Unveiling, 
probably the most effective piece in the collection, shows that there was 
little change in his old satiric style. A cryptic but most effective satire 
is embodied in the following lines of the poem : 


“We, honour here” (he paused) “our Million Dead ; 
Who, as a living poet has nobly said, 
‘Are now for ever London’...... 


It is worth while here to mention that in his Song-Books of the War written 
during the war in 1917, Sassoon anticipated the return, in the course of fifty 

_ years, of the romantic view of the War. In that poem the held that in 
fifty year’s time-when peace will outshine the memory of the battle,. the 
youths of the time will be inspired by a romantic feeling about the war 
in the same way as the poet’s own generation was at the outbreak of the 
First World War, and that if any survivor of the First War warned them 
of the realities of war they would not believe him but decry him saying : 
‘Poor grandad’s day is done,’ 


And dream of lads who fought in France 
And lived in time to share the fun. 


Just for fifty years after the publication of his Song-Books of the War in 
1917 Sassoon lived, playing throughout the period the role of the grandad 
of his poem, and died on September 1, 1967. 


Sassoon’s war poems are valuable contributions to English poetry 
and have intrinsic merit. His direct contributions apart, Sassoon made 
another indirect, though significant, contribution in stimulating the develop- 
ment of the genius of Wilfred Owen who emerged after his death as the 
greatest of all the English poets of the First World War. Himself a genius, 
Sassoon was the cause of the genius that was in others. For it ishe who first 
discovered Owen’s genius and revealed it to the world by his first edition 
(1920) of a selection of Owen’s poems. Sassoon was one of Owen’s poetic 
idols and Owen acknowledged that he had written some poems ‘in Sassoon’s 
manner’. To Sassoon’s influence can be ascribed such satirical poems 
of Owen’s as The Dead-Beat, The Chances, S.I.W., Dulce et Decorum est, 
Disabled, The Parable of the Old and Young, and Smile, Smile, Smile. But 
there is no reason for us to exaggerate this influence. For the qualities 
which constitute the greatness of Owen’s poetry are not in any sense deri- 
vative but original. The observations of Owen’s three successive editors 
including Sassoon himself are worth quoting here. Blunden says: “To - 
ascribe to it (Owen’s friendship with Sassoon) altogether the subsequent 
self-reyelation of Owen as a poet would be incorrect, but the impact of 
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Mr. Sassoon’s character, thought, and independent poetic method gave 
the other a new purpose ...... brought out his greatness and directed 
his passion .”78 O. Day Lewis observes: “In a few satirical or colloquial 
poems, such as The Letter, The Chances, or The Dead-Beat, we may perceive 
Sassoon’s influence; but Owen must have known that Sassoon’s ironic 
and robust satire was not for him, and he continued in the tragi-elegiac 
vein which he had started working before he met the poet. What Sassoon 
gave him was technical criticism, encouragement, and abave all the sense 
of being recognised as an equal by one whose work he respected : it meant 
the end of his isolation as an artist.’?° Last but not least, Sassoon’s 
opinion in the matter should also be considered. Deprecating the notion 
that his own example was crucial in Owen’s development, Sassoon, in his 
Siegfried’s Journey, called it one of those situations where imperceptible 
effects aro obtained by people mingling their minds at a favourable 
moment.’’*° “At any rate,” says Mr. Philip Larkin, “it is hard to imagine 
that Owen would have written, ‘Smile, Smile, Smile’ or ‘The Dead-Beat’ 
without this coincidental and fortunate contact.’’*t In short, Sassoon 
arrived in the career of Wilfred Owen, who was seven years Sassoon’s junior, 
just at the time when the contact between the two poets proved, as it were,- 
a catalytic agent in hastening the fruition of the younger poet’s genius. 
On Sassoon’s part this was no mean contribution and for this alone the 
world has reason to be grateful to him. 


Let us resume the topic of propaganda and art in Sassoon’s poetry. 
The dominance of the propaganda element in Sassoon’s war poetry has 
been made by some critics a ground for a charge against his poetry. 
. The propaganda element is apparent in Sassoon’s poetry. This was due 
to the fact that he deliberately set out to protest against the continuance 
of the War. Be it remembered that Sassoon was writing for a cause the 
justice of which could never be doubted. For there was room for appeal 
against modern warfare. The question is not whether in Sassoon’s poetry 
there is propaganda or not. From the point of view of art, the question 
should be whether the propaganda element has been successfully inte- 
grated into the texture of his poetry or it simply hangs there loosely as 
such. “It is here,” to quote Mr. I. M. Parsons, “that the thorny question 


28. Edmund Blunden (ed.): The Poems of Wilfred Owen (Chatto and Windus, 
London, 1931), Memoir, pp. 27 and 28. 

29. C. Day Lewis (ed.) : The Collected Poems of Wilfred Owen (Chatio and Windus 
London, 1963), pp. 26 and 27. : 

30. Quoted by Philip Larkin in his “The War Poet”, a review of C. Day Lewis’s 
The Collected Poems of Wilfred Owen (London, 1963) in The listner, October 10, 1963, 
p. 561. 

31. Philip Larkin: “The War Poet”, a review of C. D. Lewis’s The Collected 
Poems of Wilfred Owen (London, 1963) in The Listner, October 10, 1963, p. 561, 
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of art and propaganda obtrudes itself. Clearly art can be, and frequently 
is, magnificent propaganda. If the feelings aroused by a given work are 
such as will conduce to a certain course of action or crystallise a certain 
set of beliefs, then the work in question is good progaganda for that course 
of action or those beliefs. It is easy to see how, in this sense, Michael 
Angelo’s Deposition from the Cross is propaganda for Christianity and Owen’s 
Strange Meeting propaganda against War. On the other hand, propaganda 
per se never is and never can be good art. No serious artist, that is to say, 
ever produced a genuine work of art by setting out to produce a good piece 
of propaganda.. 


True, a given set of ideas may so have penetrated an artist’s con- 
ciousness that the material from which his inspiration is drawn tends always 
to be related closely to that body of ideas ; the artist is then a sort of inspired 

propagandist, as Langland is in Piers Plowman or Goya in his Horrors 
of War series. Only just as Langland is a less great poet than Chaucer, 
and Goya inferior to Velasquez, so the work produced in this manner is 
always, I suspect, of the second rather than the first order of greatness.’’? 


The above observations of Mr. Parsons will clearly explain why Owen’s 
war poetry while not losing its effectiveness as propaganda against War 
has become great art and why Sassoon’s poetry has failed to rise to the 
level of great art, though as propaganda against War it has been most 
effective. We know that both Owen and Sassoon started originally with, 
more or less, the same set of ideas about the War. But whereas in Owen’s 
case the set of ideas had penetrated his consciousness and been trans- 
formed into the ‘art emotion’ by his superior artistic instinct, in Sassoon’s 
case, the set of ideas, though it penetrated his consciousness, was trans- 
mitted back, either untransformed or incompletely transformed, into his 
poems with the result that the propaganda element became too apparent 
on the surface. 


Tn connection with Sassoon’s war poems the question has been posed. 

by a reviewer in The: Times Literary Supplement : If the matter is con- 
sidered important in poetry, ‘does the message invalidate them (Sassoon’s - 
war poems)’; or, on the contrary, are we due for a belated admission that 
defined social objectives expressed in verse can produce good poetry ? 

Yes, there can never be the least doubt that Sassoon’s war poems are very 
good not merely as propaganda against War but as poetry as well. It 
can be further asserted that his poetry would have been better still had he 

more controlled his indignation and propaganda motive and directed the 

same into a more creative channel. But the difficulty with Sassoon was that 

he could not continue the detachment of an artist for any length of time. 


32. I. M. Parsons (ed.): The Progress of Poetry (Chatto and Windus, London, 
1936), Introduction, p. xxxvii. 
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The propagandist or the humanitarian in him got the better of the poet with 
the result that in his war poems propaganda emerged as the’ dominant 
element. 


This is why Sassoon’s war poetry suffered as art, though as propaganda 
against War, it became immensely successful. In his war poems Sassoon 
achieved the purpose he had in view of shattering the old romantic myth 
of the glory of war. The documentary value of ‘his poems is also con- 
siderable. But in the perspective of the present time it cannot be said that 

` his war poems have transcended the purpose, the ‘defined social objective’ 
they had in view for a claim to our serious consideration of them as of high 
poetic value beyond the great historical event that occasioned them. 
Sassoon transcribed his realistic experience of the War in a style that was 
all his own—simple, colloquial, direct, and transparent. But his poetic art 
ended there. For it could not transcend the reality of the horror of the 
war. Owen did what Sassoon did, and did something more. In his best 
poetry Owen transcribed the realism of his experience and transcended 
it at the same time, and thus created a kind of poetry that was not only 
realistic but imaginative and visionary as well. What made it possible 
for Owen to create this poetry was a visionary power which he himself 
possessed and which contributed to his poetry a kind of imaginative rich- 
ness in which Sassoon’s poetry was deficient. i 


Owen could write, as we have seen and as he said he aid, poems ‘in 


Sassoon’s manner’. But Sassoon could not, we believe, write poems in 
Owen’s manner, at least in the manner of his The Show, Strange Meeting,’ 
Anthem for Doomed Youth, Futility or his Exposure. By the very limita- 
tion of bis powers, which he acknowledged in his observations on 
Owen’s poetry, he was simply incapable of similar achievement. 
Commenting on his reminiscences of Owen and his poetry at Craiglock 
Sassoon observed in 1948 : “But at that time my critical perceptions were 
undeveloped, and I was slow in realising that his imagination worked on 
a larger scale than mine and that in technical accomplish and intellectual 
approach he was on a higher plané.”** Sassoon lacked Owen’s intellectual — 
perceptions of the real issues involved in the War and also his power to 
transmute the same in terms of imaginative experience. 


The limitation of Sassoon’s poetry can be further understood from 
his description of himself in his lecture Ox Poetry as ‘a submissively visual 
writer’. By this quality we might understand, as has been pointed out 
by The Times Literary Dap piemin reviewer, ‘that it is this quality that 
prompts the realism in the war poems and that permits Sassoon to transmit 


33. Siegfried Sassoon: Wilfred Owen—A Personal Appreciation (1948). Re- 
peinted in A Tribute to Wilfred Owen, compiled by T. J. Walsh, Birkenhead Institute, 
1964, p. 36, 
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their physical horror’.** This ‘visual’ quality or excessive fondness for 
realism did not permit him to see beyond the war or to rise above it. But 
what made Owen the great poet that he is, was that he could see the war 
from inside as also from outside. Fighting in the trench he rose above 
the battle and spoke gravely with a prophetic voice, mingled with that 
of the soldier-poet that he was,’ which; however drowned it might have 
been at the time it was uttered by the din and the dust of ‘the War, has 
become clearer still with the passage of the years. Today, fifty years 
after the great historical event that occasioned Owen’s poems, our views 
of it have become more or less settled and these vitws are found’ to be 
strikingly similar to those which Owen had conveyed in his war 
poems. 


Broadly speaking, the geniuses of the two poets in relation to: the 
war were complementary. Sassoon was the most powerful: interpreter 
of the Great War in its realistic aspects as Owen was the most powerful 
interpreter of its imaginative aspects. This, apart from the fortuitous 
contact between the two greatest poets of the First World War, might be the 
reason for their names being now, to quote Sassoon, ‘inseparably asso- 
ciated’. Let Siegfried Sassoon speak about the difference between his 
poetry and Owen’s : l 


ewes his (Owen’s) imagination worked on a larger scale than 
mine and that in technical accomplishment and intellectual approach 
he was on a higher plane. My trench-sketches were like rockets, 
sent up to illuminate the darkness. They were the first things of 
their kind, and could claim to be opportune. It was Owen who 
revealed how, out of realistic horror and scorn, poetry might be 
© made. ...... I knew that I could write epigrammatic satires better 
than he could,-and he was attempting, in a few of his pieces, to imi- 
tate them. This has sometimes caused my influence on him to be. 
exaggerated. The truth of the matter was that I arrived just when 
` he needed my stimulation and advice. It was my privilege to be in 
close contact with bim while he was attaining a clear view of what he `- 
wanted to say and deploying his technical resources to a matured 
utterance. I was, he assured me, the one man he had longed to 
know. -And I count it among my most satisfactory performances 
that I was ablé to be of service to his genius. Neaily six months 
before we met; he had written the first draft of Exposure, one of his 
most dynamically descriptive war poems. ...... Here, for the first 
time, he used with fullest effect. those para-rhymes or alliterative 


34. See The Times Literary Supplement (Thursday February, 2, 1967), Review 
of Michael Thorpe’s Siegfried Sassoon: A Critical Study (London), p. 88. 
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assonance endings through which he brought a new element to verse: 
technique.” 35 


, One of the most remarkable features responsible for the popularity. 
of Sassoon’s war poems- was, beside its stark realism, the transparency 
of its meaning. There is no obscurity whatever about Sassoon’s meaning. . 
The main reason lies, of course, in the simplicity of his diction and style. 
‘and the clarity of his thought and expression unbampered either by a subtle: 
or complex technique or by obscure imagery. Unlike Owen’s Sassoon’s : 
imagination did neither work on a larger scale nor did his technique tread , 
novel grounds of experiments. It is doubtful if Owen’s war poems (except : 
those which were written in Sassoon’s manner),.had they been published 
during the war years, would have been as popular as Sassoon’s. Apart from ` 
his novel and unfamiliar technique of para-rhymes, his depth of feeling, | 
profundity of thought, visionary quality, and above all his very rich and 
very éarefully considered phraseology would have stood as obstacles to 
the immediate impact of his poetry on the minds of common readers and, 
consequently, to an immediate and wider popularity. This is confirmed 
by the following observations of Mr. Currey : . 


“Sassoon’s poems had the greater immediate impact. Owen’s 
employing the new technique of the. para-rhyme and demanding 
response from a deeper level of feeling, did not make their full impact 
-until Blunden’s collection of his works came out in 1931. By then 
the prose and. poetry of Sassoon, Blunden, C. E. Montague and 
others had prepared the public to receive them. Such poems as 
Futility, Exposure, Insensibility, and Strange Meeting, once people 
could crack through the unfamiliar techniques to the kernel of Owen’s 
disillusion, became the essential-imaginative statement about war 
for the generation growing up to the war of 1939-45,”°° 


In a sense, Owen may be called ‘poet’s poet’. For his first recognition, 
during the war years, came from the most remarkable of the war poets, 
Siegfried Sassoon, and shortly after his death, the appreciative criticism 
of-a number of poet-critics helped to establish bis reputation as the most 
remarkable of all the poets of the First World War. It is also significant 
that Owen’s three successive English editors are all poets—Siegfried Sassoon, 
Edmund Blunden, and 0. Day Lewis. Of his two American editors who 
jointly published? in 1956 a limited and privately printed: -edition of thirteen 


35. Siegfried Sakoon Wilfred Owen—A Personal Appreciaiión (1948). Re- 


printed in A Tribute to Wilfred Owen, compiled ‘by T. J. Walsh, Birkenhead Institute, 
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poems of Wilfred Owen with fifteen drawings by one of them, one, Leonard 
Baskin, is a famous sculptor and the other, Ben Shanr, is a famous artist. 
Mr. Benjamin Britten who set many of Owen’s poems to’music in his well- 
known “War Requiem” (1962) is a famous British musician. Thus through 
the poets and painters, and sculptors and musicians Owen’s poetry 
reached the wider public. : i 


Realism, pity, and bitter satire are central to Sassoon’s war poems. 
‘Be it noted that in his poetry pity is dominated by indignation as, in Owen’s 
poetry, pity struggling with indignation emerges as the dominant emotion. 
In Owen’s war poems, ‘poetry is in the pity’, in Sassoon’s it is in the in- 
dignation the honesty and sincerity of which make his war poems most 
effective as satires. In his Siegfried Sassoon: A Critical Study, Michael 
Thorpe observes: “Sassoon’s satires have, quantitatively, greater ‘bite’ 
than those of his fellow war-poets and a sheer brutality of utterance that 
matches reality. No English satirist since Byron had such power of in- 
vective....... 237 


It is true that the technical innovations of Owen’s poetry, which 
had great influence on the younger poets between the two great wars and 
since, were beyond the scope of Sassoon’s poetry. It is also equally true 
that Sassoon’s poetry had neither the universality of appeal nor the im- 
aginative and reflective richness of Owen’s poetry. But in its sheer realism 
of the horror of the war and the sordid details of the trench- landscapes, 
in its savage irony and satiric bites, in the immediacy of its impact on 
the minds of the readers, and above all in the vigour, simplicity and direct- 
ness of its style of a conversational kind conforming to Wordsworth’s ideas 
of the language of poetry, Sassoon’s poetry was the first of its kind and 
stands unrivalled in war poetry. Sassoon was, apart from Wilfred 
Owen, the greatest of the English war poets. And bis position remains . 
unaffected even when the achievements of the best of the poets of the Second ' 
World War—Sidney Keyes, Alun Lewis, and Keith Douglas—are taken 
into account. For ‘nearly all the good poetry of the Second War,’ says 
Mr. R. N. Currey, ‘sprang from the Siegfried Sassoon—Wilfred Owen line . 
of succession.’** 


37. As quoted by The Times Literary Supplement (Thursday, February 2, 1967) 
reviewer of Michael Thorpe’s Siegfried Sassoun: A Critical Study (London), p- 88. 
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-MAN IN BONDAGE 
M. C. GHOSE 


Although widely known to be free modern man is not. really free ; 
he is still in bondage. He has beconie comparatively free it is true in certain 
aspects of his life but he has never been able to establish complete liberty 
even in these phases of his life’. - And what is more, additional strings of 
bondages have appeared in various new aspects of his civilised life. There 
have been changes of the phases of life in which grips of bondages play 
their roles but the intensity of the total pressure of these bondages has 
not decreased; it has on the other hand, definitely increased with the 
growth of man’s civilization. 

Human life is replete with bondages of various kinds. Primitive 
man had limited scopes not only for procuring the bare necessities of life 
but also for acting and feeling according to the fundamental inclinations 
of man in his social life. Restricted chances to secure materials adequate 
for his food, shelter or protection and rigours of conventions of his society 
made him a slave in his life; he was in bondage. Even advanced man 
today, is in bondage. Is not modern man obliged to compete brutally even 
for securing the common-place objects and necessities of his life? Is he 
not often forced to live under the impositions of political parties? Is not 
modern man obliged to follow fashions even when he does not really like 
them? Does he not often take recourse to strikes, parades and mani» 
festations definitely against his wishes, only to satisfy the masses? Is he 
not often forced to form wrong and unreal prejudices against groups and 
nations? And to crown all, can modern man always make preparations 
for his own selected profession by depending upon his inclinations and ' 
likings ? 

A world of bondages both old and new, are then there in the life of 
civilized man. These bondages may reasonably be ¢lassified into economic, — 
political, individual, social, moral, intellectual, factual, imaginary and 
other forms. For convenience however, it is good to depend upon the 
idea of the sources of all these bondages and put them under only two major 
groups—material bondages and mental bondages. And although the group 
of mental bondages has grown enormously out of the civilized conditions 
of man, all forms of bondages, whether they are material or mental, are 
intimately connected with the mind of man. The truth is that the mind 
is responsible forthe creation of all these bondages which work as negative 
agencies in the life of man. 


1, Vide The Creative Reconstruction of man (Mt. C. Ghose)—in the Calcutta 
Review, Sept. 1965 ; P. 203. : 
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Civiliz ed man has effected an enormous expansion of his mental world.? 
The elaboration of this mental world has grown out of human urges, desires 
and activities which are all motivated, guided and controlled by the mind 
of man. And among the creations of his mind are sometimes found negative 
agencies and factors which are detrimental to the interest of aman and his 
progressive development. Mental bondages and superstitions are examples 
of these negative factors; they appear much like the natural growth of 
weeds in a fertile field of corn. : 

' Bondages are impediments; and man after all, wants to get rid of 
them with a view to becoming free to work for his desired end. All human 
activities fow out of man’s deep-rooted desire to movè towards a particular 
direction. But what is the goal towards which man moves ? 

All forms of activities of man seem to be motivated by an eternal 
quest for something the basic nature of which is too subtle for clear detection. 
Although the search is both conscious and unconscious it is not possible to 
identify its fundamental nature without a close examination of the natural 
propensities and an analysis of the desires, motives and the nature of strug- 
gles for achievements in tho life of man. What is the final entity for which 
there is an eternal search in the mind of man? 

It is natural for the artist to suggest that it is beauty after which 
man runs perpetually. The humanitarian would say that it is human 
welfare which man seeks to achieve through all his activities, direct and 
indirect, to be the most fundamental wish of man. But the devout would 
uphold the conviction that the ultimate desire of man is to attain divinity. 
and reach God, and that it is this goal towards which man unconsciously 
moves. 

These then, are some of the important views regarding the nature. 
of the basic entity for which man really struggles throughout his life. Al.. 
though the opinions are different, none of them is wrong. They are all 
correct only from the point of view of different social and cultural positions 
of man. The really basic force which is more fundamental than anything ` 
else in the life of man, is the consideration of his happiness. Love and ` 
hope may seom to be the guiding forces but both of them virtually work 
for the generation of higher forms of happiness in man. As love and hope 
ultimately become spiritual in the life of man happiness in the long run, 
naturally assumes its spiritual form in his life. ` 

The superiority of man developed with the acquisition of his liy 
of the technique of the art of continuous and consistent thinking. Man 
could learn to think properly not only because he had to arrive at solutions 
of his practical problems of life through his thoughts but also because he 


"2. Vide Education as a social process (M. C. Ghose)—in the Calcutta Review, 
Sept. 1963. 


3. Vide Education and the Standards of social progress (M. C. Ghose)-in the 
Calcutta Review, April, 1958. 
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somehow developed his fond idéa that there was a beyond; man could 
learn therefore, not only to think with reasons but also with visions and 
imaginations. The spirits of desire and despair kindled his urge to think 
endlessly. The process of thinking being a process of search for coordination 
could become an effective method for the construction of hope which proved 
to be a creative ideal in the life of man. ` l 

Human thought has moulded the life and nature of mari; and it is 
destined to shape his ultimate destiny.’ The abiding source of all those 
traits. and qualities which have made man powerful, free and adventurous 
has been his thinking process. Man creates new values for his society 
through his thinking processes. And all human endeavours and enter- 
prises become successful when they are led by actions directed by deep 
thoughts. It is human thought that has developed the grandeur and 
the nobility of the life of man; and it is thought that has given man his 
infinite capacity and indomitable strength for the eternal search of tHose 
elements that can build up love and hope in his life. But what is thought 
after all? What else is it if it is not 4 process of search ? 

Everything perishes in the world but not ideas which are eternal. 
And yet these ideas are the creations of mortal man. It is his creative 
power that had led man to create these everlasting entities which have 
played a unique role in his life. Ideas truly have been responsible for 
the growth of everything human; they have been the constant source 
of inspiration for motivating man to take to actions that have emancipated 
him and have made him rich with a world of possessions, both matérial 
and mental. 

Ideas are spiritual; and it is this spirituality which has made man 
spiritual by inviting symbolism in his life. From ideas have grown ideals 
which have proved to be dynamic for their moral and spiritual forces in 
man, Ideals which give meaning to life have held out lavish hopes for 
keeping up the unbroken continuity of the process of elevation of the life of 
man. Feelings of attraction for a worthy ideal like those for an object 
of love, nourish man’s life with spiritual realities. l 

Love illuminates the life of man ; it has systematically transformed 
the entire structure of his mind and has made it supremely suitable for — 
playing a significant role in his life. It has furthermore, inspired man.to 
develop his living faith in such ideals and eritities as have elevated and 
ennobled his life. Love’ fills human lives and thoughts with luminous 
images that are natural only in dreams. Life becomes glorious only when 
it is filled with love. And hope, although an imaginary entity, has always 
been to man, a solid reality. The vision of hope has served man as his 
most compassionate companion that has solaced him in his distress and en- 
encouraged him to achieve all the enrichments of his life. 

4, Vide Civilization and the fulfilment of human life (M. Ç, che the Calcutta, 
Review, Oct. 1966. 
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But both love which acts as a dynamic inspiration for activities, 
and hope which acts as an ideal, are there for the establishment of happi- 
ness in the life of man. Love really is the love to be happy, and hope truly, ` 
is the hope for happiness. Happiness indicates fulfilment; it thus also, 
indicates the realization of the life of man. Happiness, fulfilment and 
realization are in a significant sense, one. But happiness afterall, in the 
life of individual man is a social entity ; it loses its significance. when it is 
not shared. T 

Man struggles incessantly for happiness which is a basic reality in his - 
life.5 And love, hope, faith and all other tender and sustaining feelings of 
man are naturally and intimately associated with human happiness. 

It is in fact, the workings of love, hope and faith in man that have 
created the ground for the appearance of imagination, vision and symbolism 
which have encouraged him to develop spiritualism in his life and Art. 

.Man has some basic characteristics. He fundamentally wants to 
work and love in life; he loves to achieve happiness through his creative 
activities. Man is an artist by nature; and like a true artist he seeks 
to make common things uncommon in his life. Human civilization tends to 
alter the nature of man. But the more his nature has changed the moré 
it has remained the same regarding these characteristics. The world 
in which modern man lives is more a world of ideas than a world of material 
objects. The life of civilized man is completely governed and guided by 
ideas; and it is by depending upon ideas and imageries that modern man 
is able to effect new and superior creations even of the material world. 
Language which has given man a tremendous power in the shape of his 
ability to perform social and cooperative activities is a subtle contrivance: 
for communicating knowledge and feelings with the aid of ideas and symbols. 
Ideas constitute the soul of human civilization ; all created objects of the 
material world which seem to be inseparably associated with our civilization 
are only its outer garbs. 

The concept of happiness in man is not a fixed entity; it has always 
changed to become different in individuals belonging to different stages - 
of mental development. The highest form of happiness to one may consist . 
of the possession of all the material necessities of life ; but to another it may 
consist of the possession of infinite power for controlling and subjugating’ 
countless groups of human beings. Again, to one, happiness may be the 
outcome of various kinds of selfish activities for self-aggrandisement and 
to, another it may be the outcome of mental contemplations and forms 
of selfless activities for the welfare of others. 

The change of the concept of happiness has E diny im- 
portant in the social life of man because the progressive change of the con~ 
cept has been an impetus for the progressive growth of his culture and 


5. Vide Civilizations and their styles (M. C. Ghose)—in’ the Calcutta Revisw, 
Dec, 1962 ; Pp. 296-297. 
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individual development. It is the concept of happiness which has inspired 
and goaded different groups, communities and nations to take interest in 
different entities that have formed the nuclei of the different patterns of 
human civilizations. The idea of happiness thus, has been to man, an 
eternal ideal which has helped him to shape his life and his society. And 
nothing has been more precious to man than this everlasting ideal of his 
life. 

Man wants to be free from his bondages; he wants to be kapy: 
But the progress of human civilization imposes new bondages ; and there 
is always a strong inclination in man to liberate himself from these bondages. 

Civilized man is certainly free, to a great extent, regarding his worries 
and anxieties in connection with his general security or the basie neces- 
sities of life. ~ But his freedom to continue with his own actions, thoughts 
and feelings is even today limited ; he is still under the pressure of conven- 
tional dictates and social obligations. Social obligations in a large variety 
of new forms and patterns have invaded his life to turn him into a veritable: 

` slave for working under,compulsions. And of these the? development 
of the spirit of excessive competition and the growth of his passionate 
desire to follow everchanging fashions only for prestige have been truly 
responsible for the rise of the intensity of his bondage in his social life. 

Many of the factors which keep the life of civilized man in chains 
owe their origin to his strong liking for depending upon advanced ideas in 
practical life without caring to achieve his own mental advancement ade- 
quately. A few examples will make this idea perfectly clear. Democracy 
is the most worthy form of Government in a civilized society. But it loses 
its effectiveness, and becomes absolutely mechanical when the spirit of 
altruism is not properly developed in the community.® 

In most of the modern countries democracy has developed certain 
forms of abuses either because of the absence of the spirit of altruism or 
because of the lack of education of the masses. 

There is nothing abnormal in human endeavour to seek material 
acquisitions for the development of the sense of security and the growth 
of culture. But modern man has developed a passionate desire for securing 
material wealth for its own sake, and not for getting leisure or other advant- 
ages which can be ‘utilzed for the mental development of man. 

Modern man depends much upon reasons; he has therefore lost 
his faith in certain entities which man once considered invaluable for his 
life. He now wants to run away from them. His reasons may prompt 
him to discard some entities'as unnecessary and unmeaning; but he must 
find out their substitutes. Man by nature, loves to be spiritual; he can- 
not live by bread alone. He must be in the possession of some ideas and 
concepts which can help him to create and elaborate his spiritual world.’ 


6. Vide the Creative Reconstruction of man (M. C. Ghose)—in the Calcutta 
Review Sept. 1965 ; Pp. 204-205 and 212-213. 


7. Ibid. Pp. 206-207. 
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Once again, although war is not a good thing for human society it 
can under certain circumstances serve a useful purpose. It can be utilized 
as an effective means for ousting aggressions and attacks for the establish- 
ment of the condition of justice in human society. War may be both 
good and bad like a surgeon’s knife which should generally be avoided ; 
but when a sore turns gangrenous the surgeon’s knife becomes indispensable. 
And there are occasions when war becomes indispensable. Aristotle rightly 
suggested that war was necessary for the establishment of peace in the 
society of man. But most of the advanced countries today, wage wards, 
not for the establishment of justice or peace, but for the extension of 
their own advantages and aggrandisements. 

Activities of modern man suggest that he often behaves in, certain 
specific ways under compulsion. Civilized man is in the grip of his civilized 
circumstances to respond incongrously: Man today we have seen, is often 
compelled to utilize ideas and processes which were once devised for tlie 
welfare of man, to serve his selfish end in wrongful ways. He is often 
forced to behave improperly. for he is still in bondage, he is not free. 

The mind of modern man is vexed with another.pattern of bondages.* - 
It is complexes and conflicts which modern man develops normally: by 
living under modern conditions that serve to hold civilized man in bondage 
and refuse to liberate him even for ensuring his own happiness. Com- 
plexes in a mind make it diseased and cause-it to behave abnormally. But. 
such a diseased mind is not less active than a normal one; often. on the 
other hand, it. actually happens to be more active. And all its activities 
are solely devoted to creating mental bondages and hindrances in the life 
of its owner. Although Freud’s Psycho-Analysis is often found to be quite 
effective in dissolving certain kinds of complexes for alleviating the mental 
suffering of patients it can never be said to be perfect either in its concept 
or in its conventional methods of application. Better technical methods 
for the simplification of human complexes may be devised only if we start 
with the idea that the social urge in life is stronger and”more extensive 
than the sexual urge. Our emphasis then, upon the social force of life in 
mental analysis will give us freedom to develop sounder methods for the 
eradication of mental complexes in man. l 

Civilized man evidently, is in severe bondage. But how can he be 
made free? The immediate reply to this pertinent question is that man 
can win his freedom only through an“all-round development of his life and 
society; it is this development which ensures the true welfare of man. 
But the. point to insist is that. the development’should be really varied 
and all-round. The basic factors which should be included in this sphere 
of development are’economic ‘salvation, social progress, organization. of 
security against aggressions and mental advancement. It is. evident’ there- 
fore, that only the state can work to make man free. 


- 8. Vide The Roles of Conflict and’ Co-operation in Society (M: ©. Ghose)—in th: 
Calcutta Review, March, 1957. q 
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Apart from. this economic freedom and the freedom to obtain the 
basic necessities of life there are certain activities, attitudes and mental 
possessions which also can liberate man from the shackles of his bondages. 
It is also the state which can develop these conditions for the liberation of 
‘man. Let us see how the statement is correct. All creative, artistic, 
religious and socially valuable activities are suitable contrivances for making 
the mind of man free from bondages ; and the establishment of mental poise 
and harmony. and the possession of coordinated knowledge which tends 
to develop wisdom are also effective measures for the liberation of the mind 
of man. It has been experimentally found that all these activities and con- 
ditions which can emancipate man from his bondages-are the ones that can 
make him happy and keep his mental health sound.* And itis not difficult 
to see that it is also the state which, through its organizations of education 
and social welfare, can establish all these in the life of man for his sound 
mental health and happiness. 

It is however, generally found that activities of practical politics are 
not in keeping. with other norma] activities of civilized man. Politicians 
often, are actuated by; selfishness and love of power that are motivated by 
the spirit of self-aggrandisement.*¢ 

Politics of the future is sure to get. its inspirations from Philosophy 
- and Education, the basic function of the both of. which is to: seek human 

welfare and happiness ; it will furthermore, depend upon Sociology for its 
technical elaboration.™! : 

Politics of civilized man is. sure to be- reorganized for making it an 
effective agent for the betterment of human life and.for securing the welfare 
and happiness of man. Freedom in the life of man can-be achieved only 
by the state for it can liberate him-from bondages.of various kinds ; and to 
set man free from his bondages is to make. him. happy. Pericles rightly 
suuggested that the secret of happiness was freedom. 

The state which is a creative. society can with the-aid of its social 
forces, build up the spirits of justiceand morality for changing the character 
of human society and guiding the-destiny of man himself. Neither to hold 
citizens, somehow together. nor to work only: for their material prosperity 
can bethe basic aim of the state; its essential function is to guide and educate 
its citizens to reconstruct their lives.!? Aristotle suggests. that the state 
can develop social unity and solid consolidation. by education," 

The states of Athenes and Sparta.in ancient Greece perfectly succeeded 
in creating new ways of life in their citizens, according to their own ideas 


9. Vide The life of the mind of man, Part III, (M.C. Ghose)—in the Calcutta 
Review, October, 1964, Pp. 11-16. 

10. For the idea of the utilization of Politics for the development of man vide 
Perpetual Peace among nations-(M. O. Ghose) —in the Calcutta Review, April, 1966. 

ll. Vide Politics and Education —M. C. Ghose. 

12. Vide The Creative Reconstruction oF man (M. C. Ghose)—in the Calcutta 
Review, September, 19685. 

13. Politics, IIT, 4 ; IL-5. 
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and imaginations, Athenes developed a culture for the use of man; but 
Sparta developed the idea of reconstructing the life of man himself. Con- 
tributions of Athenes were in words and stones : but contributions of Sparta 
were the processes for the recontruction of human lives. The immediate. 
object which Sparta wanted to create was not perfect. But the ultimate 
idea of reconstructing lives of men for selfless work for others ‘was unique ; 
it firmly captured the imagination of all master minds of Greece. It was 
this idea which perhaps initiated even Plata to elaborate the concept of his 
Utopia in his magnificent treatise—‘Republic”. p ' 

‘The state which moulds nations directly and shapes human civiliza-. 
tions indirectly is the most powerful and pragmatic institution in the life 
of man ; upon it will depend the fate of future man.14 The state can pave ' 
the way for the growth of the spirit of internationalism through the develop- 
ment of an adequately;contented national life. Nationalism has a place in ` 
human culture ; it is a pre-requisite to internationalism much as a healthy 
family life is a pre-requisite to the growth of nationalism. | Ties of family 
life naturally grow into those social bonds which can, consolidate national 
units ; and it is only happy and. contented nations. that can broaden their 
outlooks to think of establishing international solidarity. Statesman: there- ` 
fore, who would guide the destiny of nations and achieve the progressive 
growth of human civilization are to be profoundly thoughtful, visionary 
and benevolent. a J l f f 

In unadvanced countries politicians generally think in terms of their 
parties ; they do not care to think seriously of ameliorating the ‘condition ` 
of the destitude; they are after either their own interest or the 
. interest of their parties. They hoodwink the simple-minded common folk 
with the idea that they really are the champions of the masses. It is a sad 
procedure from the point of view of humanitarianism. Should not the idea 
of humanism inspire politicians whose basic duty should be to elevate both 
the material and the mental conditions of their citizens ? , 

Tt is the spirits of justice and morality that can elevate the status of 
Politics as a social activity of man. Although industrially advanced the 
West is not really advanced from the point of view of its mental and ethical 
developments in the field of Politics. They certainly are superior in: Science 
and Scientific technique but not ‘in moral values.15 l 

There is nothing in the possession of man that is stronger than his moral 
force. Is not the development of justice and morality indispensable for 
all social activities and enterprises including Politics, for the real elevation 
of man ? 


14, Vide Perpetual Peace among nations (M. C. Ghose)—in the Calcutta Review : 
April 1966, for a complete plan containing nine essential factors which can achieve the’ 
‘highest form of the development of man and his society. The plan has been named— 
“A tochni- cal scheme for human advancement.” 


15: New hopes for a changing world —Bertrand Russell, Pages 118-119. 
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Democracy undoubtedly, is the best form of government. Itis good 
for citizens as well as for those who rule. It is valuable for citizens first 
because it liberates energies of every individual for participating in useful 
work for the community and secondly because it affords opportunities 

for self-development and the growth of self-confidence in every citizen. 
And it is valuables for administrators because it requires them to practise 
justice and to work selflessly for the welfare of others. Democracy thus, 
helps to construct ways of life that contribute to the establishment of dis- 
cipline in the lives of both citizens and their-leaders. 

For democracy to work smoothly certain conditions are essential ; 
without these it may turn out to be a source of great disorders and sufferings, 
Human experience has shown that democracy must either be conducted by 
selfless and bold leaders who can teach its way of living to the’ masses or 
it must be practised in communities of highly educated and disciplined peo- 
ple who have developed the spirit of altruism in them. Democracy should 
not be imposed upon a people ; it requires a- preparation of the minds of 
citizens before it can be introduced as‘a form of government. Untrained 
and uneducated minds. develop, under democratic conditions, all forms 
of savage and antisocial contrivances for self-aggrandisement. To extend 
democratic freedom to people who are not prepared for it is to sin against 
the light that is in democracy. , 

The consideration of mental bondages. has always afflicted man, 
The idea of the gradual growth of bondages along with the progressive march 
of life was enough to make Schopenhauer a confirmed pessimist in life. 
The great Buddha was so much perplexed with the idea of human bondages 
that he considered it worthy to sacrifice the ways of his princely life for 
accepting a life of great austerity for contemplation with a view to deter- 
mining a method for shaking off all human bondages for the happiness of 
man. And ‘profound thinkers and sages of ancient India considered the 
condition of complete freedom from all mental bondages to be the ideal 
condition for the perfect happiness of man. They wanted man to be 
supremely serene and happy through such freedom. l 

i It was the condition of social exaltation in a perfectly coordinated 
social group, under the emotional impact of a moving ideal or a highly 
coordinated idea and a profound faith in its capacity for opening a way to 
new possibilities in the life of primitive man, which started human civili- 
zation.1® The mind of man during this experience must have became 
free from customary bondages, for the mind in this peculiar state is defi- 

16. For an analysis of the Ghose-Durkheim theory regarding the start of human 
civilization vide— _ ` 

(4) Some suggestions for the improvement of human society (M. C. Ghose)—in 
the Calcutta Review, February, 1963 ; P. 159. 

(ii) Civilization and the fulfilment of human life (M. C. Ghose)—in the Calcutta 
Review ; October, 1966. ose 

(iii) ‘The Origin of Civilized Societies—R. Coulborn. 


(i) Les Formes elementaires de la vie religiense : Le systeme totemique en 
Australie—Emile Durkheim. (v) Civilizations and their styles.—M. ©. Ghose, 
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nitely ideal at all times, for the generation of the condition of merital freedom. 
And as such it can be ascertained with great confidence that the mental 
freedom of early man, in the shape of a temporary freedom from all worries 
and anxieties, was also a necessary condition for bringing about the origin . 
of civilization. Mental freedom thus, had an important role to play for 
causing the start of civilization; but it is strange that man’s advanced 
civilizanon has now beén creating new forms of bondages in his life. It is 
neither material acquisitions nor elevated standards of living.that can make 
man free and really happy ; they all, on the contrary, work to supply fresh: 
grips of bondage. The secret of human happiness lies in man’s ability , 
to shake off his bondages. Peace born of inactivity, is not for man ; but 
something greater than that is meant for him. He has to establish creative. 
peace by building ‘up suitable conditions of his life through his own , 
struggles. For his happiness man must work to reconstruct himself; he. 
must struggle to get rid of his bondages. To liberate himself from bondages - 
should be the supreme task of man ;- and it is the state which can really 
help him in his endeavour to achieve his liberation. Only the Btate can 
thus work effectively to make man happy. : 

Happiness is, in a significant sense, the goal of human life ; and it is 
for happiness that man must be made free from his bondages. From an 
analysis of the ladder of evolution it seems abundantly clear that life in ` 
general, moves towards freedom. Man, in conformity with this binding — 
inclination in Nature, struggles for the attainment of freedom from all 
bondages. And this freedom is happiness for man. 


ROBERT SOU THEY—THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF HIS POETIC ART 


"K. RAMAMURTY . 
METAPHOR AND Imacn: - 


1, Metaphor is a valuable instrument interpreting and illuminating 
experience. It is one of the great resources of the writer. It attracts 
the attention of the readers easily as it is the expression of a myth,: of a 
symbol, or of a value in a concrete form. It appeals to the hidden urges 
of man. When the ordinary language seems trite or the feelings to be 
conveyed are unique and complex, thé poets are usually forced to the 
use of metaphor. It is not an alternative way of communicating experience 
hut the only possible way.. A good metaphor is integral, not ornamental. 
But many metaphors used by Southey are primarily illustrative. They 
make something plain and attractive. — 


In the first book of the epic ‘Thalaba’ the poet introduces the character 
of Zeinab whose husband and children except Thalaba were killed by the 
sorcerers living in Domdaniel Caverns. While wandering over the wilder- 
ness with her son, she ruminates’ over the past and in a state of excessive 
agony beats her breast. The tears.that well up in the eyes of a 
woman placed in such circumstances suggest naturally te ‘fountaiń 
metaphor € 


Sho had not wept till that assuaging prayer,...... 
The fountains of her grief were open’d then, 
And tears ‘relieved her heart. ! 


The fountaln of tears ceases to be conventional because the poet 
refers to the source. This type of link suggests what is not expressed 
clearly, and the suggestion depends on the context, In the context the 
fountain is the source of the tears., 


In book XI in order to illustrate the tremendous speed with which 
the. dogs drag the sledge carrying Thalaba marked by Destiny, 


The youth, with the start of their speed, 
Falls back to the bar of the sledge ; 
His hair floats straight in the stream of wind ? 


This is a primitive: way of inaking the abstract come alive. The 
wind is abstract but it becomes concrete with the ‘stream’. . The river 


18—2172P—II 
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and the wind fuse into one picture, as they do in Shelley.” The total image 
vividly brings forth the picture of Thalaba going at great speed. On another 
occasion to produce a similar effect he used the metaphor ‘arrowy 
swiftness’. Laila after guiding Thalaba to the place suggested by Ancient 
Simorg takes leave of him and flies away. to Paradise ; 


We meet again in Paradise! ie 
She said, and shook her wings, and upshesoar’d . 
With arrowy swiftness through the heights of heaven è - 


This is a dead metaphor which carries its own explanation. How 
nicely she guided Thalaba in the first stages is also apes in the 
lines : 


The Green Bird. guided -Thalaba ; . ; 
. How oaring with slow wing her upward way. * 


- The conversion of oar into a verb and its relation to the wing is original. 
The evil nature of Witiza and his sons appears in the epic’ Roderick’. 
Roderick speaks to Urban : 


a asta. Ye Witiza’s sons, 
Bad offspring of a gioni, acourst, I know. & 


The word ‘stock’ is given a life in onder it may be accursed. The verb 
is the most direct’ way of linking a ‘metaphor to its proper term. The 
very directness is felt in the tone. In this particular context it is highly 
effective. ee 3 ii 


Roderick dashed the Moor ¢ t the ground for having called him -a 
‘Kaffer’, and the poet states : 


aneia The. indignant king arose, 
And fell’d him to the ground.* 


This is an example of verb-metaphor. The verb ‘fell’ énables the 
reader to compare the Moor with a tree. j a 


In tho epic Madoc, David, King of England, marries the lady of the’ 
enemy race of the Saxons. David speaks to Mados ‘ l 


I have ’stablished now our ancient house, e 
Grafting a scyon from the royal- tree of England on, the sceptre. y 


The verb ‘grafting’ equates the lady of the enemy race . with the idea ' 
of cross pollination or experimenting and it.is made more explicit by the - 
use of the royal tree of England. Here the ‘expression ‘grafting’ is apt 
because entities of different natures are linked by this process:. But ‘scion’ 
is epee in ‘royal’, 
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Madoc points out to Emma that Owen Gwyneth’s sons disputed the 


succession after the death of their father. Strife was rooted Sey deep 
in their family : i 


e E It is an old 
And cankered wound...... an ge killing sore, L og 
For which there is no healing... eiui : 


This has a trace of Milton’s Lyoidas”. - ~ The expression ‘for which 
there is no healing’ clearly suggests that. it is not used in a literal 
sense. The weakness of direct statement i is lessened or removed. by the 
metaphor.: ; 

He gives his own opinion of David in the same speech metaphorically. 
He traces clearly David’s nature from his childhood to the time -of 
speaking. : ; 


bien What germs ; 
Of virtus would have budded in his heart, 
Qold winds have ‘checked, and blighting seasons nipt ` 
- Yet in his heart they live...... ae Weir 


Here ‘germs of virtue’ refer to affection that inevitably will bein 
his heart owing to blood-relation and ‘cold winds’ and ‘blighting seasons’ 
throw light on his evil motives, selfish interests and horrible crimes. 

. In the epitaph written about “Emma’, he illustrates the final stage 
of the wasting malady that preyed upon her: _ : 


Delege :stoo surely in her cheek -he saw 
The insidious bloom of death 


This metaphor enables the reader to understand the grievous condi- 
tion of Emma better. The bloom associated with youth is startlingly 
united to death. — . eet 

In the occasional.piece while lamenting the death of Robert Emmet, 
Southey goes to the field of sports effectively : l 


. Ye who thus irremisibly exact 

The forfeit life, how lightly life is staked, 

When in distemper’d times, the feverish mind 
To strong. delusion yields ?*° 


For illustrating how thoughts ‘of the ee of boyhood ‘make one 
forget the present ‘woes for a while, Southey speaks of a ‘Vale of. years’ 
and ‘the clouds of darkness’ in the opening lines of the poem “The Retrospect’ : 


On as I journey through the Vale of years, 
By hopes enliven’d or deprest by fears, 
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- Allow me, Memory,.in thy treasured ‘store, l 

‘To‘view the days that will return. no mores: > = 
And yes! before thine intellectual ray, SG ee 
The clouds of mental darkness melt away "P! 


In order to éxpress tlie love that one will naturally have for his mother- 
land the word ‘rivers’ is used i in they poom The Poet’s Pilgrimage 7 Wortley: ; 
But where the shies ‘of battle js foresaw 


There were his links (bis own strong words.I speak) ` 
' And rivets which no human force could break." 


Ho employs a powerful metaphor to illustrate the courage of the 
Highlanders in the same poem > 


. Here was it that the Highlanders withstood 
The tide of hostile power, received its weight 
With resolute strength, and stemm’d and turned the flood. i 


He takes a metaphor from ihs trado-world. to illustrato ‘the. patriotism ; 
of Navarre’s heroic chief Mina, ‘a celebrated guerilla chief . who harassed 
tho French troops during. the Peninsular war : 


Would he*have barter’d in. that aweful hour | . 
His heart, his conscience and his sure renown, 
‘For the, malignant ‘murderer’s . crimes and crown ? ** 


“AÑ these metaphors are ' primarily’ ‘illustrative. But’ some metaphors 
are used to predios a plesaing | cólour-offoct or, for their artistic value. 


In the following lines motaphor i is ak for the description of the 
Foram of. Trom : j 


Tall as the re of the T E Jere. 
_ Rose the gold branches, hung with emerald leaves, 
Blossom’d with Pearls and rich with ruby fruit. led 


The colours are Miltonic and Ooletidgean, ‘but used hoavily. Sensuous. . 
ness is added to the metaphorical presentation. The. metaphors, in the 


following lines eeen, tis graio . of the. . movement . , Vistiolised: by the 
poet ; . 


.The Green Bird guided Thalaba ;' 
Now oaring with slow wing her geari way? .. 


` The metaphor ‘pearly boat’ in the following lines i is significant : 


The Lord of Night, as he sail’d by, . she ot 
Stay’d his pearly boat on high t7- ee Ua 
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“A metaphor is not something external or additional only. Ifit were 
so, the mastery of metaphor would-not at all be essential to good writing. 
A metaphor in the hands of a skilled artist can stir up enc none and control 
attitudes. : 

Robert Southey’s poems are not altogether devoid of itake of 
this type. The metaphors ‘deathly. da aiid ‘demon light’ in the following 
lines evoke fear : t 


The cheeks were deathy dark, Be E 


sesenssesrocosoowesoceogoarososeoo 


Only the eyes had life, 
‘They gleamed with demon light'* 


The woman-fiend ‘Khawla’ is the personification of evil and naturally 
the blood that rushes to her cheeks under the stress of emotion must be 
dark.as death and the light-that emanates. from her eyes is hellish. The 
evil course that Khawla would adopt ‘to put Thalaba in troubles is sug- 
gested and it naturally arouses feari in the hearts of the people. 


Similarly the “famy hairs” and ‘meteor locks’ enable the reader to 
follow the destructive nature of Khawla: and also the troubles ahead of | 
Thalaba. The fear is enhanced still : : 


Her flamy hairs ai up ~ 7 
And living, like the. meteor’s locks ee ight 
- Here eyes are like the Shky moon !1? 


The ‘blood-hound eye’ used i in tho following 1i lines dais the whole 
frame of the reader with fear : 


sa with blood-hound eye, | 
Look for the word, in slow consuming fire, 
by piece-meal death Dore eee a deceeees R 


` The metaphor points out the lowes of Kehama. Southey achieves 
a similar effect by employing: the. -metaphors ‘ghastly smile’ and ‘ghastly 
hope? in the following lines: = 1 


fie. how then fared he? -~ 
A ghastly smile was on his lips, his eye 
- Glaréd with. a ghastly hope 


we 


‘The poet saunas: using metaphors of this kind for intensifying the 
fear’ already. aroused. 


_ Roderick bemoans the siri “committed by him, ie. hia viclation of 
Julian’ s daughters. He holds communion with himself and the metaphor 
used in that context arouses pity in the readers.. But for that sin, the 
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readers know that Roderick is a. great man. . In the communion that he 
holds with himself the readérs perceive his extremely sensitive narma: 
The metaphor ‘abyss of wretchedness’ is heavy and apt. : 


When floating back upon thè tide of thought _ 
Remembrance to a self-excusing strain a 
Beguiled him, and recall’d i in long array 

The sorrows and the secret impulses 

Which to the abyss of wretchedness and guilt 

Led their UNWAEY VION e E . 

Robert Southey’s poems abound in many beautiful similies, As . 
for metaphors, Southey uses them mainly for illustrating a thing. Now 
and then the metaphors are pressed to service for their artistic value. His 
skill in using metaphors for evoking elementary emotions like pity, fear, 
wonder, eto., is very poor and in this respect his contemporaries, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, eclipse him, for they display a very high standard in this 
regard. 


H. To arrest the PEE images that all Bie 
The mirror of the mind, and hold ‘them fast, i 
And force thom sit, till ho hag peñcilied off 
A faithful Peono of the formis ke Views 323 
Thus Cowper pointed out" a lento in poetic pains which- ‘only poets 
know’ with particular reference to imagery.. “Many pictures rise before 
the poet’s inward eye but to make the same swim before ‘reader and to 
make him contemplate, them’ is a. difficult task. | 


” Southey sometimes presses a simile into service for making an abstract 
thing more abstract. A lovely glade which he beholds in his ‘Vision’ is 
described in Part II of the ‘The Poet’s Pilgrimage to ‘Waterloo’ in such a 
fine way that it never fails. to delight the reader:' ‘To quote his own words 
the ‘mingled bliss of sense, sound.and sight? i is there. It is purely an im- 
Pene glade and Southey’s grow in that golden grove : 


The violet there its modest perfuse- shed, 
Like humble virtue, rather felt. than seen,?4 a a 


Such comparisons may. be abstract but they iako; the feader feel 
clearly what is being expressed. ‘The violet seen in that- radient Vision is 
not of the earth and as such it is , imperishable. It is-not merely 
lovely but perfectly pure and ‘in this respect it is nothing- ~-but heaven’s 
prototype. Hence the comparison with virtue is winsome Terona any 
description. - — - . _ . 


 Quisla’s guilt freshens in the heart of Pelayo the memory ite 


- 
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wretched motiier’s crime. How thè niemory makes.its presence felt is thus 
described : : : 


The memory of their, wretched mother’s crime, 
Still-made its presence felt, like. the dull Senso. 
of some perpetual, malady, ;7* 


The dull sense is not the absence of a feeling, b but the vaguely known 
felt experience that makes one restless. 


This comparison comes.after the lovely decot of a moonlit night. 
The gentle night brings a perfect and undisturbed sleep to others but not to 
Pelayo. He simply hears the long and deep drawn breath of others. Grief 
possesses him when in that wakeful state he begins to think of his mother’s 
crime. The comparison with malady is heavy but apt and the reader 
heaves a deep sigh for something familiar but not clear. The desired effect 
is evoked by such a comparison. 


+ 


Zeinab, ‘the fruitful mother of so fair a race’ once but ‘a wretched 
widow now’ wandering over the. ‘wilderness ‘with only one preserved’, 
namely Thalaba, is brought out. well. by Southey. The reader visualises 
the scene. Instead of contending ith mar Southey aims at driving home 
her woeful state : 


<... -Sho felt like one: 
Half-waken’d from a: midst dram of blood. 26, 





With this comparison the poet. makes the roii exercise hie: imagi- 
nation for a while to share her sorrow, “The midnight, ‘dream ies a night- 
mete quality about it. gs ; : ‘ 


In the epic The Curse of Kehama Souttiey takes his reader to the top 

of Mount Calasay and makes him behold on interesting incident. Gland- 

. oveer strikes the ‘Silver pel panang ser pae, buoyant in the air 
and then, ne - 


The Bell, the Table, ‘and ‘Mount Calasay, 

_ The Holy Hill itself, with ‘all thereon, 

- Even as a morning dream before the day 
Dissòlyes . Bray they faded and were gone.*? 


‘This similitudo i is suggested. to the: iind of Southey who focusses his 
visualising powers of imagination intensely on Calasay. Calasay slowly 
disappearing and completely vanishing is like a morning dream when the 
mind is only half awakened to reality. Airy visions and vague. phantasies 
float then and they are, if dimly; perceived. The object is. captured at 
the moment of its disappearance, and Southey, unlike Shelley, does not 
allow it to. vanish at once, 


, 
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Madoc; dressed like Owen; making a sudden appearance in the. 
graveyard before Baldwin and the Prior as the latter try to dig out the. 
dead body of his ae is one of the finest incidents in the ene 4 


na aans erens er iaa foar ; 
Like agee dook them...... Sad poakieleest 


The comparison of fear with burning fever makes the reader imagine 
them shivering in the fitful state. This can a be compared with Keat’ss des-... 
cription of digging in L subella. 


Coatal realeasing Madoc from bonds and taking the latter to a cavern 
for showing him little Hoel is a fine scene. While showing little Hoel to 
Madoc, she smiles sweetly. The enchanting cesonpeon of her pure smile 
suggests the angels: 


Sweet as good angels where-when they present 
Their mortal charge before the throne of Heaven”? f 


Such comparisons visit the mind of Southey. without any labour tè- 
cause they are charged with conventional religious values. Tlie association 
of the smile with the child and, the angel is. richly suggestive, 


Thalaba bends his father’ 8 bow and releases an arrow. It loses it- 
self in the depth of heaven. A cloud of locusts from the desolate fields ` 
of Syria wing- -their way. The rushing of the nee produces a ey 

“sound i: : 


ikea conten ....a8 the sett. 
‘Of some broad river, headlong i in its course 

. Plunged from.a mountain summit; or the roar ~ 
Of a wild ocean in the autumnal storm®®’ 


This is reminiscent of Milton. The appearance of myriads of locusts ° ` 
has a mystic significance in the story. While describing. such grave and ` 
unnatural phenomena the poet is usually expected to be striking in his 
expression. But one is disappointed. In the above passagé two similies 
placed side by side lend to obliterate the little beauty- aimed at. The 
sound produced by a river and that of the ocean—between these two thero- _ 
is a great gulf. But Southey, evidently had in mind tho.association . of 


the ocean’s roar with the sound produced by the source of a river in the. ` 


waterfall. In pnoy a case “the sounding-cataract” must have “haunted 
him like a passion.” 
As Moharab and Thalaba pass ers the streets of ruined Babylon 


they hear a mysterious sound disturbing the night. ` That it is mysterious 


is evident because Thalaba’ s long locks flow gown his shousdets and the 
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wind does not raise even a single foldi in his loose mantle. . “It cannot be 


æ storm pat at the same time it is awful. In that connection Southey 
writes :- : 


What & sounds disturb the night, 
Loud as the summer forest in the storm, 
As the river that roars among rocks ?** 


There is a virtual dance of the rocks as theriver emerges. It is followed 


by the appearance of a heavy cloud Benging upon the vale. Itis thick 
_ and black : 


Thick as the mist o’ver well-water’d ie i 
Setting at evening, when the cooler air-- 
Lets its day-vapours fall ;$? 


The figure of the lonely cloud probably o owes its origin to Wordsworth's 
‘Resolution and Independence.’ 


- After drawing such simple and. aay understandable comparisons 
for extraordinary things; he suddenly introduces a classical simile when 
he describes the colour of the same cloud : 


Black as the sulphur—cloud re a 
That through Vesuvius; or from Hecla’s mouth, 
Rolls up, ascending from the infernal fires? ` 


Phe Wordsworthian cloud i is fused with a Miltonio i imaga in an en- 
deavour to strike the sublime: ` 


But while describing the aieiai: ‘precipitous and: Ties in | 
Lower Paradise,’ he introduces an meee simile : 


. Harth-shaking roar came deaden’d up 
_ Like subterranean’ thunders** 


Such a comparison has something awe-inspiring init. The atmosphere 
is truly Miltonic.~ 


In the same , epic the readers ` come across another beautiful simile ; 
Khawla, the fiercest of the enchantresses, whistles and that long breath 
produces a sound :.. : 


Like the’ gel of the winter wind at night, 
Around a lovely dwelling i: 


Such comparisons intensify fear and are effective i in tales of mystery 
which were very popular at the end of the eighteenth century. 


In the same epic Maimuna is another enchantress. The poct, describes 
the northern night. It is a very pleasant comparison because at the end the 
19—2172P I 
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poet represents her repenting for her sins. Possibly there is a faint ` echo 


of Shelley’s “fierce hair uplifted from a Maenad’s head”. Even in the 
beginning it seems Southey knew that she would not look ghastly. Butit 
is not so in the case of Khawla. He describes her flaming hairs ‘like the 
Meteor’s locks of light’ and her eyes are ‘like sickly moon’. Such com- 
parisons help intensify fear. Finding the co-existing flame of Thalaba not 
quenching but simply quivering, the. sorcerers gaze at each other’s faces, 
Their faces, pale with fear, appear ghastly. 


And ghastly, in that. light Was seen 
Like a deadman’s by the -sepulchral lamp** 


bes 


The appearance of a vampire over the tomb of Oneiza is procoded 


by a lurid gleam: 


‘Like the reflection ifs a Canine fire’, “Such comparisons admirably 
suit their contexts. ` . 


Thalaba sees a mysterious yellow light while passing through a mys; 
terious passage hewn by an unknown beingi inarock. He describes ‘solitude 
and silence like the grave’, but 


A yellow light, as when the autumnal a 
Through travelling rain and mist 
Shines on the evening hills”? 


The fondness’ for’ a simile should not stand in the way of 


narration. The mysterious quality of light is completely destroyed, 


when once such a picture is conjured up. It does not mean that 


‘for something mystetious a natural POISE should meyer be brought for- 


comparison. 


The Almighty Rajah Kehama curses Ladurlad_ and “the curse is ` 


unique. It is a lengthy one. Water shall know Ladurlad and fly as a part 


of the curse. But this curse helps him in a way when he has to go to save = 
Glendover imprisoned under the ocean. Ladurlad advances into the. 


sea whereas his daughter stands upon the shore ari her pou ankles’ 
and then follows a fine simile : 


Reese meee es and the spary 
Which off her father, like a rain-bow, fled, 
Falls on her like a shower*® 


The image of the spray is frequent in Coleridge and Shelley. : 


` Both father and daughter are in a happy mood for the curse `. with -. 


which Kehamia was struck proved to be useful in the crisis. The com- 
parison explains the aan of the curse and aise heightens the. ‘beauty, 


ie 
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of the scene. As Ladurlad goes deep we have a sight of wonder and 
delight.’ - eee l 


To see the fish, like birds in air, o ° 
Above Ladurlad flying? _ ee 


The fish and the birds are well associated i in the mythic fashion. 


In the poem ‘A Tale of Paraguay’ Mooma who has not-seen any man 
other than her brother in her life beholds Dobrizhoffer, the priest. In 
mute astonishment she sees him and her joy. meni is mads vivid in a simile 
paoned with exquisite beauty, 


orae Trembling like a leaf upon the spray, 
Even for excess of joy*® 


Here is a quivering intensity like that of Shelley. While, describing 
the infancy of Mooma, Southey halts at the point of presenting the loveli- 
ness of the innocent babe’s smile by introducing a simile : 


Tender smiles arise, 
Like sunshine opening thro’ a shower in vernal skies‘? `’ 


Tender and vernal are harmonised by the word ‘Opening’. In the 
same poem he describes the contagion and how only a pair. survived. Time 
is the best healer. As the days roll by they forget their sorrow. In this 
connection Southey i de to explain the nature of things on this 
earth : 


Sorrow fleeting like a vernal shower - 
Scare interrupts the current of our mirth ;- 
Such is the-happy heart we bring with us at birth“? 


In this connection the reader recalls the death of Herbert, Southey’s 
only boy, on April. 17, 1816. “The Tale of Paraguay’ was begun in 
1814, was laid aside’ for long intervals and finished on February 24, 
1825.. The image here recalls the aes century Tabita of ex- 
pression. S 


- Rusila A to her son Roderick the behaviour of inconstant 
people : i 


T ‘now the Metn people, how their mind. 
. With every breath of good or ill report, 
Enota; like, summer corn before the breeze ;*° 


“The ductuation reproduces graphically the originat scene s and it throws 
light on: the Pii wisdom of Rusilla. 


i 
1 
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When Baly puts forth. a. hundred arms and seizes the sorceress 


with ‘force as uncontrollable as. fate’, Kehama’s wrath knows no 
bounds : 


i - - . “ge 
y 


And passion ess way ‘from, a evely limb, 
Like furnace-smoke. vee can y y ate 


Tt has no interpretative force. Passoni is always destructive. But 
there may be an echo from Blake’: s “Tyger” in these. lines. 

In the same epic, Kehama with a curse turns beautiful Kailal into 
ani ugly woman. She then thinks of her lover Glandoveer and his. probablé 
reaction on seeing her in such a state ; but that fear troubles her only for a 
second because she soon consoles herself with the thought that “The im- 
mortal Powers see through the poor wrappings of mortality only the souks 
“He, inward beauty. The fear troubles her for a second. - 

~ It comes with naturalness and grace and brings along with it a flood 
of association. 

Madoc and his crew at blast each the ae called Aztla after under: 
going many hardships during the voyage and then. fears and ` dangers: ex- 
perienced recur in their minds only to heighten their joy. l 


T ue asnosoeoeo as summer storms 
Make the fresh evening lovelier 14° 


Remembered: griefs always heighten the ai happiness. ‘Tt can- 
not be denied, : 


In the poem ‘A Post's Pilgrimage to Waterloo’ i Southey expresses 
his scorn of Napoleon. The condition of Napoleon then i is stated : 


Of his old passions and unbridled power; . 
As the fierce tiger in confinement lies‘? 


Napolean cannot taste dreams of blood any longer and this com. 
parison is suggestive and interpretative. With all that Napolean is ad- 
mitted to be a tiger. 


. 2 Pelayo meets his wife and children after a very long th time i in e N 
They think over perils past but yet Hops enlivens tiom: 


rieres „and hope 
Upon the shadows futurity 
Shone like the sun upon the morning mists, 
When driven before his rising rays they roll, 
And melt and leave the prospect bright and clear*®. 


Here a concrete thing suggests an abstract conception, and poetry 
gradually extends its. field. 
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The perpetual flow of the river ‘Pionia explains ‘time towards Eternity’ : 


AT . the stream’s gea flow, l 

That, with its shows and its glancing lights, 
Dimples and thread-like motions infinite, . .. a 
For ever varying and yet still the same, 

Like time towards eternity, 1 Tan by.“ . l 


This is purely intellectual, and yet the stream of time is- . sufficiently 
conventional and fixed. 


Man need not lead a life with ` a ‘Bought that nied in his native land 
‘he can thrive : 


The universal sun n 
Confines not to one land his partial beams ``. - 
Nor is man rooted; like a tree, whose seed 

` The winds on some ungenial soil have cast 
There where he can not prosper. - 


Here we look = to the travels and forward to the theme 
of voyage in poetry.’ es 
Similies purely of a decorative aait ales are found in Southey. 


The description: of the beauty of Kailal’s oya in The Curse of Kehama, 
is interesting : 


Dark as the depth of Ganges’ spring profound 
When night hangs over it, 

` Bright as the moon’s refulgent beam, 
That quivers on its clear up-sparkling stream"! - 


Though the first-part of the simile is bookish, the next part reveals 
_a sensitive alertness and a quivering intensity of feeling. 


In the epic. Roderick the horse of Roderick ‘Orelio’ after the fierce 
fight is victorious but is completely exhausted. It stands on the banks of 


Sella. 
sereen ehis aka mane, 


Sprinkled: with blood, which hung on every hair 
mepered like dew doper, f 


l This is definitely a case of bathos, if it does not make the poet in- 
sensitive. The poet aims at making the reader admire the gallant horse 
‘and he does not appear to evoke pity. 


" ‘The desoription of the colour of the cherubim in ‘Swerga’ : 


~ Their colour like the winter's moonless sky, 
When all the stars of midnight’s canopy : 
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‘Shine forth; or like the azure deep-at noon, 
Reflecting back to heaven a brighter blue," 


Mooma appears to the priest Dobrizhoffer. Her beauty makes him 
` think of her as an angel : i 


seesi. a8 bards of yore wére wont to feign ` 

A nymph divine of Mondei’s secret stream; ` 

Or haply of Diana’s Woodland train ; l 

For in her beauty Mooma such might, seem, 
Being less a child of earth than like a poet’s dream*+* 


In the poem “The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo’s Southey describes, 
Persia taking vengeance on France. According to him ‘Retribution held 
its righteous course’: A classical allusion interprets it... r 


As when in elder time the Sun stood still B 
On Gibeon, and the Moon above the vale ~ 
Of Ajalon rung -motionless and palešš~ 


Florinda’ s confession of guilt to Roderick who 1 is in the guise of a 
monk, is a soul-stirring scene : 


That sights . that miserable night. ... eI vow'd, 
A virgin dedicats, to pass my life 

Immured ; and, like redeemed Magdalon, 

Or that Egyptian penitent, whose tears 

Fretted the rock, and moisten’d round her cave 
The thirsty desert, so to mourn my fall** 


Pelayo sees his son after a very long time; 


«e. . Favila such 
Tn form and stature as the sea, Nymph’s son, -~ 
When that wise Centaur from his cave well-pleased 
Beheld the boy divine his growing strength - 
- Against some shaggy lionet essay, l 
And fixing in the half-grown mane his hands, 
Roll with him i in fierce. dallience intertwined’? 


These figurative passages speak of Southey’s firm hold on, conciste 
facts. Even when he indulges in abstractions, he-is not unaware of the ` 
concrete feelings he seeks to evoke. Instead of taking to. the wild flight 
of fancy, Southey enlivens the commonplace by an aptness of the com- 
parison. This comparison illustrates and interprets. the given - situation. 
At the same time it endeavours to beautify the-passage. This-isa use “con. 
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trolled by. restraint and good sense. Some. of the images recall Milton, : 
while others seem to hive emerged from Blake and Shelley. This is sur- 
ptising in a poet who had a firm sense of fact.- In all probability’ Southey 
was struggling to control and regulate his romantic temper. Such an effort ` 
did not allow him to expand or clarify his visions. He was eager to humanise 
his ideas and feelings by relating them to the religious ideas or to common 
experience. Even his clouds do not carry him towards them. On the 
other hand, he draws the clouds into o himself. 


17. 
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DATE OF THE MAHABHARATA 


i Asm KUMAR CHarrensen 


“They (i.e. the Puranas) still continue to be dated by scholars 
according to the latest indications which‘ can be discovered in them, 
and they are: too often rejected as incompetent witnesses for the 
events of an earlier period. The elementary fact that the date, 
whether of a building or of a literary production,’ is not determined 
by ‘its latest’ addition, is in their case generally ‘ignored. “1. This 
observation of Prof. Rapson, that well-known occidental scholar, must 
have to be borne in mind while sitomphing to date any ancient 
Indian literary work. è 

The Mahabharata which as Winternitz observes is a ‘whole 
literature’ contains many things which may appear somewhat ‘modern.’ 
There are innumerable references to such foreign tribes as the Yavanas, 
Hinas (including Harahinas), Cinas, ‘Sakas,*  Parastkas and others. 
There are two references to the term ‘Eduka’ which may or. may 
not mean a Buddhist Stapa; we have also references to the eighteen 
Mahapuranas' and to such terms as the ‘Vaisnava’ ‘Caturvyitha’ eto. 
But none of these . references are -post-christian. The Sakas were 
and old tribe being mentioned _in the inscriptions of Darius and the 
‘history’ ‘of Herodotus. The Hanas referred to in the Great epic 
are not necessarily the Hinas who invaded India during the reign 
of Skanda Gupta. Probably they were known to the Indians from a 
much earlier date. The references to the ‘Ormas or the ‘Parasikas’ 
also do not .make much difference. We do not know exactly from 
what period the Chinese came into contact with the Indians. The 
Persians are known to have attacked North-west India as ‘early as 
the 6th ‘century B.C. 

There are some other geographical factors which seem to suggest 
a much earlier date for a substantial part of the Mahabharata. Two 
great cities of Buddha’s time find no mention even in the latest 
parts of the Mahabharata ; they are Pataliputra and Ujjayini. The 
first city, as we learn from Buddhist sources, was built during the 
reign of Ajatasatru, a junior contemporary of Buddha. The. second 
one was a flourishing metropolis at his time i. 6th century B.C. 
Had the poets of the Mahabharata been acquainted with these cities 
they: would not have failed to mention them. This is not purely 
argumentum ‘ex silentio ; I personally regard the silence of the poets 
regarding these two cities as a décisive proof against the lateness of 


1.“ 0. H. tt., Vol. I, p. 300. 
2. IIT, 190. 65, 67. 
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the Great epic. Some other highly important cities of Buddha’s 
time like Sravast?, Taksagila and Kaugambi, too, are mentioned very 
sparingly. Takgasilā is mentioned only in connexion with the con- 
quest of Janamejaya, the great grandson of Arjuna who came to the 
throno sixty years after the Bharata war (Yudhisthira ruled for 
36 years and Pariksit for 24 years). There is probably only one 
doubtful reference to Kaugambi ; (1.6.3.31).  Sravastiis dismissed 
only in one verse which appears to be a late one. It is also interest- 
ing to note that such illustrious royal personalities like Bimbisara, 
Ajatagatru, Canda Pradyota Mahasena, Candragupta Maurya and - 
others are entirely ignored in the Mahābhārata ; nor is there any. 
reference to the Sakyas, the Nandas and the Mauryas. Thé Mahabharata 
does not show any acquaintance with the celebrated city of Pundra- 
vardhana (although it knows the Pundras) which is epigraphically 
at least as old as the 3rd century B.C. The country of Nepāla, (which 
is referred to in the Arthagastra, a work not improbably of the 4th 
century B.C.) too, is ignored; same is the case with Samatata, Radha 
and Karnasuvarna. It has, however, been argued that the Great 
epic not only knows the Yavanas but also the Pahlavas and the 
Romakas ; but as a matter of fact all these people came into con- 
tact with India before the birth of Christ. 

Some other factors other than geographical also seem to suggest 
quite an early date for at least the earlier parts of the Great epic. 
The Mahabharata does not know Gautama Buddha, nor any of his 
philosopher-rivals although it has so many things to say on Ahirhsa. 
In the earlier parts Krsna is invariably painted as a man and a 
hero (who could be outmanoevred in battles. Kysna himself admits 
in the Sabhaparvan that he along with other Vrsnis was uprooted 
from Mathura by Jarasandha and had to flee, terror-stricken, to 
Kuéasthali. The same book of the Great epic relates vividly how 
along with his Pandava friends he treacherously killed of that 
dangerous rival. In the Sisupdlavadha parvadhyaya ofthe same 
Book some other dark deeds of Vasudeva Krsna are told. All these « 
things can only be explained if we assume that the poet, who wrote 
these chapters, was probably a near contemporary of that celebrated 
Vrsni prince. In some Books like the Vana, Santi and the Anugasana 
Krsna appears as a complete god and one of the four Vyūhas. We 
have no doubt that the parts of the Great epic, where Krsna’s divinity 
is accepted, are later additions. But we strongly hold that all these 
additions were completed before Panini and Heliodorus both of whom 
knew Vasudeva as a ‘God’ to be worshipped. 

It is also highly interesting to note that the political and personal 
histories of some of the Kuru kings are very objectively presented by 
the poet of the Adiparvan of the Great epic. We are told that 
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Santanu reigned only for 36 years and he was succeeded by his 
eldest son Citringada who was slain after a brief rule of three. years 
by a Gandharva of the same name. He was succeeded by his younger 
brother Vicitravirya who, after a brief spell of only seven years, 
died of consumption. Yudhigthira reigned for 36 years after’ the 
Bharata war. In the 15th year of Yudhigthira’s reign Dhrtaragtra 
left Hastinapura along with important Kura ladies. In the 18th 
year all of them met a violent end in a huge fire. The death of 
Vasudeva Kysna and the destruction of the Vrsnis took placo in the 
26th year of Yudhisthira’s reign. The poet further informs us that 
Pariksit died at the age of sixty as a result of snake-bite. As he 
was born a few days after the Bharata war, he had a total reign 
of 24 years. He was succeeded by his son Janamejaya who was 
responsible for the great Snake-sacrifice. The Great epic does not 
mention any Kuru King after Janamejaya although it refers to his 
sons Satanika and Sankukarna by his wife Vapustama, the daughter | 
of Kagi king Suvarna Varman and his grandson Agvamedhadatta 
who was a son of Satanika by Vaidehi. 


The Puranas inform us that during the reign of Nicakgu the 
great-great grandson of Janamejaya the city of Hastinapura was 
carried away by the Ganges. Nowhere in the Great epic this very 
significant fact is recorded. Should we be wrong in assuming 
that the poet or the poets of that work, wrote before that great 
tragedy ? 

Although the Great epic repeatedly refers to the science of 
Grammar, Polity and Erotics it never mentions Panini, Kautilya, 
or Vatsyayana the three authorities on these subjects respectively. 
It has also nothing to say about Caraka and Suégruta although 
` there is no dearth of reference to the science of Surgery and Medicine. 
Bhasa the earliest known dramatist of India is also ignored although 
there are distinct references to the performance of plays. 


. Hopkins in his characteristic way tries hard to prove that the 
entire Mahabharata is a post-Buddhistic work. He gleefully notes the 
references to “Yavanas’, ‘Sakas’, ‘Pahlavas’, ‘Cinas’ and ‘Romakas’ and 
boldly conjectures that the entire epic must indeed by a comparatively 
late work. The author of political history unreservedly supports the 
stand taken by Hopkins and profusely quotes from his work with 
evident satisfaction. Both of them are completely oblivious of the 
fact that there is much in the Mahabharata which is not only pre- 
-Christian but also pre-Buddhist. Hopkins, in spite of being a great 
and scraipulous epic scholar has sometimes made fantastic and ridi- 
culous comments which will make even a cat laugh. Both he and 
Raychaudhuri have ‘discovered’ references to Agoka and Demetrius 
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in the Great epic. Our million congratulations both to that American 
Indologist and his Indian disciple! 
We are not so blind as to deny that the Mahabharata does not — 
contain thousands of- interpolations. We are also ready to agree with | 
the generally accepted view that like an animate object it ‘grew’ 
with the passage of time. There is a tendency among the present day 
Indologists to reject everything that is not supported by epigraphy 
or archaeology. The story told in the Iliad had received the same — 
treatment from European scholars until the monumental discoveries : 
of Heinrich Schliemann. Now no one in Europe’ questions the his- 
toricity of the story told in that great work of Homer. a 
. Any one who is thoroughly acquainted with the Great epic wil ' 
not fail to see with what sincerity and zeal the actual story of the — 
vivalry of the Kurus with the Pandavas has been told. This could 
not have been done by the poets had they lived long after the actual g 
event. - 
. Although we are ae ‘conscious of the fact that our -present 
dissertation is by no means complete, and so many problems connected 
with the Great epic remaining untackled, we venture to put. forth our 
tontative conclusions : . 

1. Earlier parts of the Mahabharata were compiled during the later . 

` period of the reign of Janamejaya., 

2. A very substantial portion came to be written after Janamojaya 
but before Nicakgu in whose time the city of Hastinapura was 
flooded by the river Ganges. 

3, The entire books of the. Santi, Anugasana anil some portions of . 
the Vana and Udyoga were added after Nicaksu ges before ` 
Gautama Buddha. : 

4.. Some stray interpolations were probably made after” “Buddha ; : 

"but the entire Great epic in its present form received its final 
shape by the beginning of the. 2nd century B.C: a 


VIOLATIONS OF HUMAN RIGHTS WITH 
-REFERENCE TO VIETNAM AND 
COLONIES IN AFRICA 


RaGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTI 


Human rights define the position of the individual in a state. They 
offer a positive purpose to the state. Through them alone, the state pro- 
motes the general welfare. The presence of human rights is a proof that 
the state exists for the individual, not the individual for the state. 

Human rights involve the recognition of the ultimate worth and 
dignity of the human individual. Nothing is greater than man. He is the 
highest truth. He is the ‘measure of all things. He is to be treated as 
an end in himself, and not as a means. 

; Moreover, human rights presume not only the dignity but the equal . 
dignity of man. They are meant for one and all. Any form of discrimina- 

tion dehumanizes both the benefactor and the deprived. It is inconsistent 

with the ultimate dignity of the individual. It is precisely for this reason 

that colonialism and its faithful ally racialism, which involve exploitation 

and discrimination, are antagonistic to human rights and fundamental 

freecloms. i : 

Though human rights have traditionally developed as an internal 
concern between the state and the individual, Hitlerite barbarism opened 
the eyes of the world to the fallacy of tbis tradition. Disregard and contempt 
for human rights is a major cause of public misfortunes and of corruption 
of governments. It results in barbarous acts, which may well lead to serious 
international- complications. This realization provided the basis of the 
international movement for the protection of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. The United Nations has become the spear-head of this movement, 
and it has already given a definitive lead by the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (1948) and the two International Convenants 

- on Human Rights (1966). It has also adopted a Convention on Genocide 
(1948), Supplementary Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave 
Trade and Institutes and Practices (1956), Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women (1952), and the International Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination (1965), in order to strengthen the general 
cause of human rights in the world today. ` 

This development is significant in itself. This effort has no precedent 
in history. Its'importance can hardly be exaggerated. Yet when one comes 
down to the world of reality what one witnesses is not the expansion, but 
the systematic destruction of human rights. And nowhere this destruction 
has taken a more brutal form than in Vietnam and African colonies today. 
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Colonialism, as indicated already, is hostile to the human dignity and 
human rights. This has been clearly recognized in the correlation of self- 
determination of peoples with human rights, as is evident in the General 
Assembly’s Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Coun- 
tries and Peoples of December 14, 1960, and in Article I of the two Interna- 
tional Convenants of Human Rights (1966). After all, colonialism involves 
slavery for the subject race. It is an affront to the dignity and worth of 
the human individual. 


Colonialism is an institution of violence. Implicit in it is the war of 
aggression. Whenever this system is challenged, counter-revolution takes 
the form of a war of extermination and destruction. This is precisely what 
is happening in Vietnam today. In complete repudiation of the Geneva 
Agreements of 1954 and 1962, the United States has imposed an unpopular . 
fascist regime in South Vietnam and destroyed all possibilities of the realiza- 
tion of those Agreements. In order to maintain a neo-colonial base there, 
the United States is determined to destroy everything and exterminate — 
` everybody both in South and North Vietnam. It is a conspiracy not only 
against peace but also against humanity. And it is motivated to ensure a 
sustained profit for 500 companies, employing 1 million people, in 33 consti- 
tuent states. At least, 300 arms manufacturing industries receive 43 per 
cent of the total war expenditures on Vietnam. Aircrafi industries alone 
get 35 per cent of the same. For the Vietnam war, the United States is 
spending, on an average, 10 to 14 billion dollars over and above 50 billion 
dollars in annual war budget. This year the Pentagon has already placed 
the demand for the increase of the Vietnam bill by 108.2 billion dollars in 
1970. This is 2,540 million dollars more than what is provided for the war in 
the 1969 budget. : This demand clearly exposes the utter hypocrisy of the 
peace overtures of President Nixon. At any rate, this war of aggression 
has already created vested interests, which are determined to prolong the 
agony despite the nightmare of a certain defeat in the hands of the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam. 


Already the American barbarism in Vietnam has paled into insigni- 
ficance the record of the Hitlerite fascists. Through continuous use of 
chemicals and gas, bacteriological weapons, phosphorus, napalm and razor 
bombs, disembowelment, dismemberment, forced labour, concentration 
camps, beheading, elaborate torture by every cruel device, and the routine 
bombardment of clinics, sanatoria, hospitals, schools and villages, the Ameri- 
can imperialism has offered a serious challenge not only to the conscience 
of mankind, but also to the validity of the laws of war. The war is not only 
illegal but illegally conducted too. Herein lies the real gravity of the situa- 
tion. Every American act in this longest foreign war in the United States’ 
history—6} years by official definition—is an open repudiation of Interna- 
tional Law, and not merely of international morality. For international 
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crimes. of much lesser dimension, the Nazi and the Japanese fascist leaders 
were hanged till death by the judgement of the Nuremberg and Tokyo 
International Military Tribunals. Yet there seems to be no end to this 
medieval barbarism and cruelty. What is at stake in Vietnam today is 
basically the dignity and the worth of the human individual and human 
values. By struggling for their defence, the great Vietnamese people are 
working, what Bertrand Russell described, as “the world’s soldiers for 
justice’. “This struggle”, observes Russell, “is epic, a permanent reminder 
of the heroism of which human beings are capable when dedicated to a noble 
ideal”. The unconquerable people of Vietnam are the world’s soldiers for 
human rights and dignity as well. Their final and complete victory alone 
can ensure a safe future for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

The United States imperialism, as evident in Vietnam, represents the 
greatest single threat to the dignity of the individual and human rights in 
the world today. 

A similar threat to human dignity and rights comes from the Portu- 
guese imperialism in Africa. In 1917, 77 per cent of the world’s territory 
and 69 per cent of its people were under colonial rule. Today only 4 per 
cent of the territory with an aggregate population of 35 million, or about 
l per cent of the total remain under colonial slavery. Of this 35 million 
again, at least 15 million belong to the Portuguese Africa. 

It may be incidentally recalled that Portugal was the first European 
country to colonize Africa. She has been in Africa for more than 500 years, 
and her territories are the oldest colonies in the world. By virtue of her 
possession of Angola, Mozambique alone, Portugal became tho third biggest 
colonial power in the continent, second only to Britain and France. But 
now, with the exit of Britain and France, Portugal is the oldest and the 
biggest colonial power in Africa. The Portuguese African territories of 
Angola, Mozambique, Guinea, the Cape Varde Islands, and the Islands of- 
Sao Tome and Principe make up an area about twenty-three times the size 
of Portugal itself. Angola alone is 14 times bigger than Portugal. 

The record of Portuguese imperialism in Africa between 1550 to 1850 
was a record of small wars, expeditions in the interior and a dedicated 
commerce in black humanity. Even on a conservative estimate, Angola 
alone exported 3 million Negroes to Americas, 4/5th of which to Brazil. 
The comparable figure for Mozambique stood at 1 million. Situation has 
not improved since the formal abolition of the slave trade in 1836. ‘The 
entire history of Angola and Mozambique”, points out James Duffy, “is 
in large part the history of a ruthless exploitation of the Africans through 
the practice of slavery or forced labour”. Forced labour system has vir- 
tually operated as a new version of slavery. For example, in 1954, 380,000 
Angolese, 1/2 of all people working for hire, were conscripted for forced 
labour. In Mozambique alone, at least 400,000 are conscripted for forced 
labour annually. They work in conditions of utmost wretchedness and 
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poverty. This system invariably breaks up families, and keeps down the 

number of population. Indeed, the exploitation is so intolerable that 100,000 

` persons leave Angola every year and cross over to Rhodesia and South Africa. 
In 1960, 300,000°from Mozambique were working in Southern Rhodesia 
and South Africa. When these racialist-fascist regimes are looked upon 
as a heavenly escape, ‘One can imagine the dreadful nature of the institution ., 
of forced labour in the Portuguese Africa. “There is practically no education 
here. Eor example, in 1955 there were only 64 high school students in 
Angola. Only 20 percent of the Africans live in towns and industrial centres. 
Again, the poor peasants are forced to pay poll tax 250 to 500 escudos i 
Angola and 300 escudos in Mozambique annually. i 

Therefore, the Portuguese rule in Africa is a system of exploitation 
based on sheer coercion, maintained by military-fascist-methods of adminis- 
tration and control. It operates through a ramified’ punitive machine 
without an equal in Africa. Whatever peace is advertised outside about 
the Portuguese Africa is really a peace of the grave. Thus the classifica 
tion of colonies as provinces and the ‘formal abolition of the distinction- 
between civilized and uncivilized People do not alter the basic picture = 

inhuman exploitation. 

However, by 1950 ,the national liberation movement began to assume, 
for the first time, a political character. And the wind of change of 1960 
in the continent began to produce reactions even in Portuguese Africa. The 
liberation movement has already assumed the character of an armed struggle. 
In Angola, the People’s Movement conducted in 1966, 2000 operations, 
killing more than 1,600 Portuguese soldiers. Angola has already sacrificed- 
40,000 lives for the noble cause of freedom. In Mozambique, while in 1964 
some 200 or 300 people initiated the armed struggle, at the end of 1967, 
this number went to 8,000. This phase of the liberation movement is being 
actively aided by the Organization of African Unity since 1964. 

Portugal has spent 100,000 million escudos on the war against the 
people of Angola and Mozambique during 1961-67. In 1962, she allocated 
42 per cent of the national budget for war in Africa. Simultaneously, the 
NATO is actively helping her to perpetuate the colonial slavery, thereby | 
fulfilling the cherished dream of Salazar and his worthy successor, Marcello 
Caetano. Here also the United States has indirectly come forward to rescue 
the Portuguese imperialism from inevitable disintegration. 

Colonial oppression has been imposed on South West Africa by South 
Africa. This vast territory—larger than Britain and France put together— 
was illegally incorporated by the Smuts Government in 1945. The United 
Nations has been claiming Trusteeship responsibility over it for the last’ 
22 years, but all in vain. Even the endorsement of this claim by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice has not improved the situation. South West. 
Africa is treated as a projection of South Africa, with all its racialist impli- 
cations, “One in seven”, observes Ruth First, “of South West Africans 
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is White, but the Whites have the exclusive use of twice as much land as 
the Africans”. Besides, 73,200 Whites exercise monopoly political autho- 
rity over 428,000. Africans and 23,900 Coloureds. The Black does neither 
have any vote nor representative in the Legislature. This situation, which 
is equally vicious like South Africa, made Reverand Michael Scott to remark : 
` “The irresponsibility of the law-makers—of -the rulers of this world—must 
be challenged by the peoples of the world or there will be another cruci- 
fixion of humanity”. 


Such then is the real picture of colonial Africa.- Colonialism in Africa 
is an affront to the dignity of the human individual, and consequently to 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. Its death alone can resurrect 
the rights of man. rs 

Therefore, the international movement for the protection of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms should be treated as a vital part of the 
struggle against colonialism, and its faithful ally, racialism, as currently 
represented by the United States, Portugal and South Africa. 
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LATER REFORMS OF THE SIDDHANTIC ` 
: CALENDAR... 


A. K. CHAKRABARTI 


The origin of the Siddhantic system of Calendar has been traced to 
the 3rd century A.D. Its first reformation was achieved in the 10th 
century A.D. after the composition of the Surya Siddhanta, commonly 
referred to as the Modern Surya Siddhanta to distinguish it from another 
text of the same name i.e., the one included-by Varahamihira in his Pancha- 
Siddhantika. For a long time since then this calendar had to struggle hard 
for its survival because inja later period, the Muslim rulers introduced their 
Lunar Calendar and finally along with the spread of Western education 
modern scientific Astronomy poured into India. Even then it survived 
- and till to-day, it is perhaps the most popular form of calendar in India 
notwithstanding some defects in its theory. A systematic history of the 
successive steps leading finally to the movement for a reformation of this 
calendar in the 19th century is lacking; but compilation of this history 
is highly necessary at least to remove the popular impression that Indian 
Calendrical Science had reached a stale-mate state after the 10th century. 
The present essay is devoted to the task of compiling the history of the 
Siddhantic Calendar from its first reformation in the 10th century to its 
present stage. It is important to discuss some features of this Siddhantic 
calendar which were held in controversy in later periods created by the 
introduction of true motions of the luminaries. 

In an intercalated year of 13 lunations, if the Samkrantis are evenly 
distributed, only one lunation escapes a Samkranti, i.e. one sign (of the 
Zodiac) completely overlaps a lunation and creates the Malamasa. This 
is what indeed happens if the Samkrantis are calculated by the mean 
motion of the Sun, as was done prior to the age of the Surya Siddhanta. 
-But when true motions are considered, under the system introduced by 
the Surya Siddhanta, Samkrantis are not necessarily evenly distributed 
and occasionally there may occur two lunations each without a Samkranti. 
But in such cases, there must be one lunation having two Samkrantis, 7.e., 
one lunation completely overlapping a sign. From an Astronomical point 
of view, this irregular distribution of Samkrantis creates no Astronomical 
problem as the. conception of signs itself is artificial. But there has been a 
priestly conjecture regarding the selection of Malamasa in such cases. The 
lunation completely overlapping a sign is called a “Kshaya” month, ex- 
punged month, and considered unsuitable for religious works. All such 
works due in this month are; performed in some other month. The other 
two Iunations void of Samkrantis are disposed of as explained below. 
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The convention in Bengal is that the first lunation void of a Samkranti 
is called a Malamasa or intercalary month and the lunation commencing 
from the end point of this Malamasa is called the Nija-Masa or proper 
month in order. The second lunation void of a Samkranti forms a substi- 
tute for the Kshaya month-and the lunation commencing from the enak 
point of it is called the N ija-Masa or proper month in order. 

The convention in North India is exactly the reverse. However; 
Malamasa and Kshaya Masas both are prohibited for religious works 
throughout India. The religious aspects of tithis, months, selection of aus- 
_ picious dates, etc. form the subject matter of another branch of literature, 
the Smriti-sastras. The Smarta scholars are also not unanimous regarding 
the suitability of one date over another. for religious works. In Bengal, 
however, the authority of Raghunandan Bhattacharyya predominates. 

The inaccuracy of Siddhantic Astronomy did not escape the notice 
of early Astronomers; differences between the calculated and observed 
positions of the luminaries were noted by different Astronomers at different 

ages. Because of the high esteem of the Surya Siddhanta, none dared: 
question its authority but only filled up the gap by casually adding to or 

subtracting from the calculated result some suitable constants to conform 
with the observed values. Such corrections are called Bija corrections ; 
all the important Astronomical works have mentioned bija-corrections 
of the different luminaries. 


The name of Raja Jai Singh is worth mentioning here in connection ` 
with Indian Astronomical Science. He suspected the small-sized instrus. 
ments to yield incorrect data and accordingly he constructed 5 big sized 
sets of instruments popularly known now-a-days as Jantar Mantar at 5 
different places of India, viz., Delhi, Banaras, Mathura, Ujjain and Jaipur. 
He also translated into Sanskrit the Almagest of Ptolemy which had already, 
become obsolete by that time. However, within the limited scope of re- ` 
searches on Astronomy available in India at that time, it is doubtful if” 
the Raja could do anything more. : 


To facilitate computational works, Astronomical tables, called 
“Karanas” had been composed at different periods. Two such karana” 
tables, the Makaranda and the Ramavinode, based on Surya Siddhanta, 

_ are even now extensively used by Almanac makers. The Karanas of Arya 
Siddhanta, another important Astronomical text composed in the 10th” 
century by Aryabhata IT are Vakya Karana and Karana Prakash; they . 
are very popular in Malabar and some parts of South India. The Graha- ` 
Laghabiya of Ganesh Daivagna is used in South India. This scholar has 
given. two lists according to Surya and Arya Siddhantas of Saka years ° 
containing Kshaya, months which are quoted below : 

Surya S.: 1462, 1603, 1744, 1885, 2026, ete. 

Arya §.:° 1481, 1763, 1904, ete. 


The movement for using modern Astronomical tables replacing 
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the older ones for preparing Almanacs started vigorously in the 19th century, 
sponsored by Sankar Bal Krishna Dixit, S. K. Pillai, B. G. Tilak and others. 
This change-over from old to new tables raised two doubts : 

(1) Whether modern values of tithis, lagnas, Karanas, etc. will be 
recognised by the Smarta Pundits and (2) Whether Precession of Equinoxes 
should be admitted into the reformed calendar. -The second point has not 
been admitted; all Indian calendars, modern or conventional, me based 
on Nirayan basis, ¿.e., fixed Ecliptic system. The first point is still a matter 
of controversy among the Smarta scholars. 

Prof. K. L. Chatre of Poona published in Marathi in March, 1851 
a list of intercalary and expunged months from Saka-year 0 to 2015 (and 
later, in 1860, Astronomical tables for the Moon and other planets based 
on tables of Delambre and others already published in Europe). Sir 
` Alexander Cunningham in his “Indian Eras” has also given a similar list, 
but neither of them has mentioned on what authority or following what rule 
they prepared the tables. Based on Chatre’s tables, S. B. Dixit published 
a table for converting Indian tithis into Julian dates in the Indian Anti- 
quary, April, 1887. But all these researches remained confined within 
the academic sphere only. 

Simon Newcomb published his tables of the Sun in 1898 ; depending 
principally on these data, Venkatesh Bapuji Ketkar composed in Sanskrit 
in 1898 his own tables called Jyotirganitam, Ketaki and Vaijaynti and 
even to-day, these are the most popular tables amongst Almanac makers 
who have switched over to modern methods. 

The Purna Sastriya Panchangam, published from Podagatlapally, 
E. Godavari, claims to have been coming out since 1603 A.D. and in that 
case, it is the oldest Indian Almanac till now in existence. At present, it 
is published both in Telegu and Sansrkit and belongs to the modern school 
using Ketkar’s tables. 

An example is cited below to illustrate to what extent tithis may 
vary if calculated by traditional and modern tables : 


October, 1954 








Old method New method 
(I.8.T.) (LS.T.) 
8rd October: Ending moment of 4.07 P.M. . 8.21 P.M. 
the 6th tithi. 
6th October: Ending moment of 6.31 P.M. 12.03 P.M. 
the 9th tithi. of the following day. 


The first all-Iindia effort to come to an agreement as to whether con- 
ventional or modern values for tithis should be used that can be traced was 
made by Sri Surya Narayan Rao, Secretary"to Kaladi Astronomical Society 
in a Conference of Astronomers held on 15th February, 1910 at Kaladi, a 
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small town in Travancore State. This conference was largely attended 
by scholars of high distinction of that time ; but no unanimous decision 
was taken. Mm. Sudhakar Dwivedi of Benaras supported the conventional, . 
Surya-Siddhantic tithis for ritual purposes. 

In Bengal two names are closely associated with the calendar reform- 
ation movement; they are Sri Madhab Chandra Chatterjee and Sri Radha. 
Gobinda Chanda. In this connection one query on Bengali Almanac till now’ 
unanswered, may be mentioned. In which year was the Bengali Almanac 
first published? One opinion is that Sri Haladhar Vidyanidhi Jyoti. - 
Siddhanta of Kulti first published Almanacs in Bengali from Sanders 
Company, Calcutta (ef. Viswakosh—but the year of publication is not men- 
tioned there). But Sri Chanda once at his residence at Barasat expressed the ` 
view that the first published Almanac in Bengali was the “Full Panjica of 
Kalachand” published by the Missionaries of Serampore in 1822. But recen- 
tly reference to an Almanac of still older age has been found. Mr.Samuel ©- 
Davis was a civil servant of East India Company of Bhagalpore (a part ” 
of Bengal at that time) and in 1792 he published a book on Astronomical ` 
Computations of the Hindus. In that book, commenting on Jovian cycle 
the writer says—A Nadia Almanac of the present year (i.c., of the year, | 
1792) mentions that...... ” The above statement is an evidance that i 
Almanacs were published from Nadia in that period so as to be available | 
from Bhagalpore. Further particulars regarding this Almanac like details 
about year of publication, publishers’ name or address could not be traced. 

Professor J. C. Ray, Vidyanidhi also published someessays on calendar ` 
reformation, but so far as the real pioneering of the cause of calendar re- | 
formation is concerned, the greatest service was undoubtedly done by 
Sri Chatterjee and Sri Chanda. 

Sri Manomohan Banerjee; Zemindar of Telenipara, first published. 
an essay showing that the tithis of the conventional Bengali Almanacs 
{there were only two of them—the Gupta Press and Kalachand’s Panjika) 
were incorrect according to tables of Nautical Almanacs. Several other 
scholars were also becoming suspicious of the correctness of these Almanacs ; 
one amongst them was a retired engineer, Sri Madhab Chandra Chatterjee. 

Sri Chatterjee was an engineer by profession; he for the first time 
in Bengal attempted to introduce modern tables of Astronomy for pur- 
poses of preparation of Almanac and soon collected supporters around him 
to create public opinion in support of improved Almanacs. Accordingly 
in 1890 the Bisuddha Siddhanta Panjika .was published by him wherein 
the traditional values of tithis, samkrantis, etc. werefreplaced by their 

modern values. 

Sri Chanda was, at first, an employee at Jessore Collectorate and in 
his spare time he devoted himself to the study of Astronomy. He was 
elected as a member of several Astronomical Societies of U.K. and U.S.A. 
and published papers on Occultations of stars, Eclipses, ete. in several 
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overseas journals. Finally he took initiative in the calendar reformation 
movement in Bengal. In Bengali San 1334, he published an essay 
“Almanacs of Bengal” (Bangalir Panjika) which gave a new impetus to 
the calendar reformation movement. The same essay was reprinted in the 
Bisuddha Siddhanta Panjika of 1336 B.S. Later on he published several 
other essays showing the inaccuracy of the planetary positions as published 
in the conventional Almanacs in support of reformation of calendars. 

The Jyotish Parisad of Bengal, an Astronomical Society, was founded 
by Indranath Nandi and Jyotish Chandra Gangopadhyay at 37, College 
Street which was later on shifted to 6/2, Ram Banerjee Street. Sri Chanda 
became a member of this Society with the object of promoting the cause 
of calendar reformation. 


The Gupta-Press Panjika, founded in 1868, a representative of the 
old school and still now bearing support of the largest section of Bengal 
and the Bisuddha Siddhanta were for a long time engaged in supporting 
their mutual causes and for this purpose they published several pamphlets. 
A few of them are mentioned below : 

Panjika Sanskar Pradip by G. P. Panjika. 

Panjika Pravakar (2 Vols.) by B. 8. Panjika. 

Panjika Sanskar by Taraprasad Nyayaratna. 


The following instance will illustrate what severe criticism this re- 
formation movement had to face at that period. In a letter to Sri R. G. 
Chanda, Mm. Panchanan Tarkaratna, an eminent scholar, made the follow: 
ing remarks ; 


“aéata with fawafiate fasta cy waaga fafaw ey, Stel we 
frate fame; sia for fa och aaf zal Stel agra dega ig 
qaia Ba ate afro aay Afam Raa saf sa stata afaa efan 
as yi fas akaa, Stl Br” 


Sri Chanda had written an autobiography which could supply in- 
valuable informations regarding the calendar reformation movement in 


Bengal. Unfortunately the complete manuscript copy cannot be traced 
now. 


In BS. 1322, a meeting was organised by the Bangiya Brahman 
Samaj on calendar reformations. The meeting unanimously resolved to 
reform the calendar and the resolution was confirmed in several other 
meetings held later. In its early stage, one argument against calendar 
reformation was that modern tables in Sanskrit language were not avail- 
able and use of tables in English or other European languages was liable 
to wound the sentiment of orthodox Pundits. Further also English tables 
are on tropical basis whereas in Indian calendars the initial point is fixed. 

It is not known why Bapuji Ketkar’s tables, published in Sanskrit 
in 1889 were unknown in Bengal at that time. However, on 25th Aswina, 
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1325 B.S. in a meeting of the almanac makers of the modern school, Pundits: 
and other interested persons, presided over by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee,. 
the task of preparing tables in Sanskrit was undertaken and accordingly | 
Sri Raj Kumar Sen constructed a table Graha Ganit on fixed initial point: 
or Nirayan basis using modern values of Astronomical data. 


The conflict between the old and new schools developed thronghout 
India in the early part of the 10th century. Apart from that almost every 
part of India by that time had developed a regional calendar of its own : 
resulting in a complete lack of uniformity in India calendars. Of course - 
every regional calendar had its own historical background influenced by : 
local custom and tradition. The Muslims had introduced the lunar year, : 
the Hizri Era (called Tazikiya Samvat in Sanskrit) which was later’ 
converted into the Luni-Solar or Solar system in three stages : 


1. Fasil Era in U.P. and Punjab. - 
2. Sahur Era in Deccan area. 
3. Bengal San Era in Bengal. 


The result was that all the regional calendars differed from each other 
in epoch, new year’s day, naming of months according as they belonged — 
either to the new or the old school. ; 


This confusion in calendars in India became so pronounced that the -` 
Government of India was ultimately obliged to interfere in the matter with a - 
view to establishing an All-India uniformity in Calendars and Almanacs. : 
For this purpose, the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research of the 
Government of India appointed the Calendar Reform Committee in 
November, 1952 under the Presidentship of the late Dr. Meghnad Saha, — 
D.Sc., F.R.S., the object of the committee being “to examine all the 
existing Calendars which are being followed in the country at present and 
after a Scientific Study of the subject.submit proposal for an accurate and 
uniform Calendar for the whole of India.” ` 

A survay conducted by this committee into-the working of the different | 
Indian Calendars at once reveals to what a great extent conventions ` 
differed regionally. The two chief methods of reckoning year are the solar , 
measure and Luni-Solar measure. In Tamilnad, Bengal, Orissa, Assam, 
’ Tripura and Manipore the Solar Calendar is used for civil purposes and a 
uni-Solar Calendar only for religious purposes. In Tamilnad, the months 
bear both solar and lunar names, i.e., the first month commencing from the 
Sun’s entry into the first sign is called Mesha month after the sign of Mesha, 
alsg it is called Chaitra month, a lunar name. ‘But in Bengal the same has 
been given the lunar name Vaisakh although the month is Solar; One | 
opinion for this difference in names of the same month is that prior to 1850 
Chaitra was the first month of Bengali year. From 1850 the late Pundit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar started publishing text books in Bengali, and, he 
for the first time mentioned Phalguna and Chaitra as spring months and 
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the year begins from Vaisakha. Nobody questioned it and later on, this 
order of months established itself. 

The above opinion lacks foundation; use of Vaisakha as the first 
month of Bengali year has been traced to a much earlier period. Mr Davis 
Samuel, in his book published in 1792 A.D. has referred to a Nadia Almanac 
in connection with calculation of Jovian year for the year Kali expired 
4892 beginning on Ist of Vaisakha. This shows that Vaisakha has been 
the first month of the Bengali year for before Iswar Chandra’s time, 
Emperor Akbar converted the Muslim lunar year into Solar reckoning and 
introduced this system into Bengal with effect from 990 A.H. (1582 A.D.). 
Since then the Hizra Era in solar measure has been called Bengali San Era 
and San and Saka—both years have been reckoned in solar measure in 
Bengal. 

“Raghunandan Bhattacharyya, whose authority predominates in Bengal, 
has mentioned Vaisakha as the first month of the year in connection with 
his observations on Malamasa and he flourished shortly after Akbar. From 
all these considerations it follows that Vaisakha has been the first month 
of Bengal from the very introduction of the solar year here. In Kerala 
also years are solar; but there one school reckons the year from Kanya 
Samkranti and another from Simha, but in both cases months have been 
assigned solar names. 

As samkranti may occur at any time of the day, for purposes of civil 
convenience some conventions have been made regarding the beginning 
of a month. This convention also widely differs in different regions. In 
Orissa, Solar month begins from sun-rise on the same day as the sam- 
kranti occurs ; in Tamilnad the month begins on the same day of samkranti 
if it occurs before sun-set, otherwise on the next day. In Malabar, it begins 
on the same or next day according as samkranti occurs before or after 
18 Ghatikas of time, i.c., 7 hours 12 minutes after sunrise. In Bengal, the 
corresponding rule is highly complex—it depends on the time of samkranti, 
tithi at currency at the time of sunrise and also the type of samkranti; 
i.e., Makara or Karkata and as a result, the month may begin on the day ` 
of Samkranti, or the next day or on the third day. 


The matter-is further complicated in Northern India where the luni- 
solar year is used for civil purposes also where the months are lunar. These 
lunar months are also, in one system of Almanacs New-moon-ending and in 
another system, Full-moon-ending. Amanta months begin from the instant 
Amavasya ends ‘according to the Indian way or the new moon begins ac- 
cording to the western way and similarly -for Purnimanta months also. 
Amanta months are named from Chaitra serially commencing from the 
New-moon just preceding the Mesha-samkranti and Purnimanta months 
begin from just the previous Full-moon bearing the same name. For purposes 
of dating, the tithi in currency at sunrise of a day is considered the ordinal 
number of that day. This system raises a peculiar problem. If a tithi at 
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sunrise of a day continues to exist after sunrise of the following day, both 
the days will have the same ordinal number. When tithis are shorter, 
and a new tithi begins after sunrise and before sunrise of the following 
day, the corresponding ordinal number will be missing in that month. 
Thus the dates do not occur in such a system serially from 1 to 30 or 29. 

The beginning of the year is also reckoned from different periods of 
time throughout India along with the Era or Epoch. By way of illus- 
tration, only a few are mentioned below : 

(i) Vikram Samvat (Kartikadi Amanta). 

(ii) Vikram Samvat (Asadhadi Amanta). 

(iii) Vikram Sambat (Chaitradi Purnimanta). 

(iv) Saka-years elapsed (Sukla Chaitra Pratipad). 

(v) Saka-year current (Sukla Chaitra Pratipad). 

The Calendar Reform Committée, having considered all these multi: 
farious forms of calendars, recommended a uniform type of National Calendar 
for the whole of: India to the Government of India to be adopted from 
22nd March, 1957 A.D. corresponding to Ist of Chaitra of National calpndes 
for some official purposes along with the Julian Calendar. 

~ It must be pointed out that all the members of the Committee were 
not unanimous in making the recommendations; members at different 
stages dissented against one or another resolution; even the final recom- 
mendation bears a note of dissent from Dr. K. L. Daftari. 

The features of this National Calendar are that : 

1. The Epoch has been selected as the year of the saka-kingdom 
established in 78 A.D. to replace the Christian Era, which is of nòn- 
Indian origin.It must be noted here that scholars are not unanimous on 
the history of foundation of this Saka Era and the latest opinion is that 
it also is of non-Indian origin. Other suggestions for the Epoch were 
Vikram or Kaliyuga Era. l 

2. For civil purposes the Committee recommended a tropical year 
beginning from the day after the Vernal Equinox subject to leap-year and 
Gregorian corrections, i.e., on 22nd March normally and 21st March in 
leap-years. The initial point of the Zodiac now used in solar calendars 
has on Ayanamsa of 23° 15’ from the mean Vernal Equinox point on 21st 
March, 1956 and hence the solar years of current almanacs begin 23 days, 
later. It has been suggested that along with the tropical civil calendar 
a solar year for purposes of adjusting the lunar religious year commencing 
from 14th or 15th April, ¢.e., 23 days later will also continue. The initial 
point of the solar year will always remain 23° 15’ in advance of the Vernal 
Equinox and hence the star-clusters representing the Zodiacal signs will 
gradually shift away from the signs and a particular constellation now 
defining a sign will cease to do that. Dr. Gorakh Prasad proposed that 
Nakshatras and Rasis should correspond to the constellations they bear the 
names of and hence the initial point of the Zodiac should be a fixed point, 
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He further suggested that this point should be fixed at 23° 15’ in advance 
of the mean Vernal Equinox on 21st March, 1956 and its Ayanamsa should 
increase annually at the rate of precession. The Committee rejected the 
suggestion pleading that a trial calendar for 5 years had already been com- 
pleted on the former fixed Ayanamsa system and any change now would 
incur extra work. But the Committee resolved to maintain a fixed initial 
point with increasing Ayanamsa for calculating Nakshatras. Dr. K. L. 
Daftari dissented at this, suggesting fixed Ayanamsa for Nakshatras also. 


SCHEME OF THE NATIONAL CALENDAR 








Tropical Civil Year Name of Solar Year 
- months 

Date of No. of Date of commencement 

commence- days. 

ment. 3 
22nd March* 30* Chaitra Sun’s reaching 353° 15’ longitude 
21st. April 31 Vaisakha Sun’s reaching 23° 15’ is 
22nd May 31  Jayestha Sun’s reaching 53° 15’ is 
22nd June 31 Asadha Sun’s reaching 83° 15’ K 
23rd July 31 Sravana Sun’s reaching 113° 15’ 3 

. 23rd August 3l Bhadra Sun’s reaching 143° 15’ 3 

23rd Sept. 30 ` Aswina Sun’s reaching 173° 15’ j 
23rd Oct. 30 Kartika Sun’s reaching 203° 15’ j 
22nd Nov. 30  Agrahayana Sun’s reaching 233° 15’ 5 
22nd Dec. 30 Pausa Sun’s reaching 263° 15’ i 
21st Jan. 30. Magha ` _ Sun’s reaching 293° 15° i 
20th. Feb. 30  Phalguna Sun’s reaching 323° 15’ 3 





* Except in leap-years. 


Notes: (i) Under this scheme, the civil months and dates will 
maintain a permanent relation with Julian dates; for this purpose, leap- 
year and Gregorian corrections will be made on the corresponding Christian 
years. In aleap-year, Chaitra will have 31 days and commence from 21st 
March. 

(ii) The solar year will have solar months determined by the Sun’s 
stay in oneg sign, t.e., 30° on Ecliptic. 

(itt) In addition, a luni-solar year will also exist commencing from 
Chaitra Sukla Pratipad relative to the solar year. Tithis and Nakshatras 
for the Moon will be determined from modern tables, but for Nakshatras, 
the Nirayan Zodiac will be used. Mala- and Kshaya-months will be deter. 
mined using modern tables relative to solar year. 
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An experimental calendar on the above lines was first published. in 
1954 A.D. (Saka year 1876). 

It now remains to assess how the people for whom it is meant are 
likely to react to this National Calendar. 

It is at once seen that the original Hindu Sidereal Zodiac has been 
replaced by three Zodiacs; the tropical Ecliptic for civil year, the semi- 
tropical Ecliptic with changing initial point for solar years and a Sidereal 
Ecliptic for determining Nakshatras of the Moon. The last two Zodiacs 
are so artificially defined that after a few years the link between Rasis and 
Nakshatras will break down. As the signs will move westward the parti- 
cular 21 Nakshatras defining that sign will vacate the sign. l 

The social utility of the religious aspect of this National calendar will 
not be discussed. It was shown earlier that the tithis as determined by 
Surya -Siddhanta tables and modern tables differ; evidences are there 
that even some of the promoters of calendar reformation are not yet clear 
in their own minds whether this change on tithi-values based on European 
tables conform to religion. A few such instances are cea below for sake . 
of illustration. - 

(i) Sri Nritya Gopal Panchatirtha informs in a letter addressed to 
the President, State Almanac Committee, Government of West Bengal, 
dated the 14th May, 1963. a 


“ate fai aaa atado maaa eT fes fias afart 
eta. aF a A afea eif a A TS se aaa AK 
egaa die ete azia RAF afosl o gargal a afanta 
state taal anes NR 


(ii) From the reprint of an essay : 
(Report of State Almanac Committee, Government of West Bengal, page 7 3). 


“Aata Aye atalase Goold aera at ae AF ARAI F 
ata shaatfecria | oe FG oaa ara? gier dfe cy Dae ahead satay 
aca Notatie hers Fras Sa] AwAsica ass aifeat AFAT fawalbae 
sfa saaa |” 


i 
From these considerations, and also some more other cases as will 


be shown later, it can safely be concluded that the religious part of the 
National calendar has failed to convince the religious minded people about 
its importance. The traditional school till now guides the religious acti- 
vities and there is no sign that the new-school will win over it. l 

The Committee originally aimed at replacing the multitudes of 
calendars now existing throughout the country by one uniform system 
- acceptable to all. But it has, in reality, in place of a Luni-Solar calendar. 
suggested three different types of years, for example a tropical civil year, 
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-a solar year and ‘Luni-Solar year in addition to replacing to Nirayan Ecliptic 
by three different Ecliptics, and has aggravated the very problem for whose 
solution it was proposed. 

The civil part of the calendar is nothing new in theory from the Julian 
Calendar except that Roman names of months have been replaced by Indian 
‘ names and whereas Julian months have generally alternately 31 and 30 
days (except February, wherein leap year correction is made). Indian months 
have been assigned 31 days for the first six months and 30 days for the 
next six with provision for leap-year correction in Chaitra. Except for a 
sentimental satisfaction that a calendar introduced by the Europeans has 
been suggested removal it has not done any positive service to the cause of 
calendar. Remembering that the Julian Calendar now circulates through- 
_ out India and is understood easily by anybody, it remains to decide what 

gainful purpose will be served by replacing it by a new system, which is also 
_ almost a copy; of the former one simply for sentimental reasons. 

Tt is important to discuss at this stage the dispute regarding the 
date of Durga Puja that occured in 1370 B.S. (1963 A.D.). The neo-school 
and the traditional school differed by nearly a month on the date for per- 

‘forming this Puja. 

-For the sake of a detailed discussion of the matter, the full picture 
of B.S. 1370 is given bélow showing the dates of commencement of the 
different lunar and solar months of the year according to one Almanac 
belonging to the traditional school. 


B.S.,; 1370 (Old school), 1963-64 A.D. 








` Name of ` - Date of Date and time of Date and time of 
Solar month. commencement Samkranti in hours & commencement of 
‘(from sunrise). minutes. Amante lunar 
j ` months. 
Vaisakha 15 April, 1963 14 April 4h 48min 24 April 2h 23min 
_ Jayistha, : 16 May 15 Mey 3h 9min 23 May 10h 1min 
Asadha 16 June 16 June 13h 17min 21 June 17h 42 min 
Sravana ' 18 July 17 Juy 4h 60min 21 July 2h 14min 
” Bhadra ` 18 August 17 Aug. 16h 13min 19 Aug. 12h 31 min 
Aswina, 18 Sept. 17 Sept. 16h 31min 18 Sept. Ih 21 min 
Kartika ` 19 Oct. 18 Oct. 2h 58min 17 Oct. I7h 8min 
Agrahayana 18 Nov. 17 Nov. Oh 24min 16 Nov. 11h 31 min 
Pausa 17 Dec. 16 Dec. 12h 22min 16 Dec. Th 9min 
Magha -1 15 Jan, 1964 I4 Jan. 20h 14min 15 Jan. 2h 1min 
Phalguna | 14 Feb. 13 Feb. Th 4min 14 Feb. 6h 28 min 
Chaitra ` 15 March 13 March 17 h 50min 14 March 7h 53 min 
Vaisakha , 14 April 13 April ilh Imin 12 April 18h 31 min 


(of the following year). 


It is at once R, that during the currency of the B.S. 1370, com- 
mencing from sunrise, 15th April, 1963 up to sunrise of 14th April, 1964 
there occurred 13 Amanta months. Of them: 

(ô) The lunar month commencing from 18th September, 1963 had 
no Sankranti in it and hence this is a malamasa from definition and that 
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commencing from 17th October, 1963 is the nija-masa corresponding to 
solar Aswina. 

(ti) The lunar month commencing from 16th December, 1963 had 
two Samkranties within it. Hence this lunar month, overlapping a sign 
corresponding to Paus, will be a Kshaya month. x " 

(it) The lunar month commencing from 14th March, 1964 had no 
Samkranti in it and the phenomenon mentioned in (i) above repeats here: 
also. 

Hence two months in that year had equal claims to be Mala-masa 
according to the traditional school: the lunar month commencing from ' 
18th September, 1963 to be called Aswina (Mala) and the other from 14th 
“March to be called ‘Chaitra (Mala). 


The same calculations, according to modern tables as are used by 
the National Calendar become (23° 15/ fixed Ayanamsa system) :— 








Solar month Date and time of Date and time of com- ` 
` Samkranti. i mencement of lunar 
' month. i 
Aswina _ 17 Sept. 4h 34 min 18 Sept. 2h 21 min 
Kartika 17 Oct. 16h 28 min 17 Oct. 18h 13 min oo 
‘Agrahayana ` 16 Nov. 16h l4min . 16 Nov. 12h 20min — ` 





It follows that the lunar month commencing from 17th October con- i 
tains no Samkranti and hence this one should be an intercalary month . 
and not lunar Aswina, which is a regular month completely suitable for 

-Puja. The above calculation by. the newschool system makes Agrahayana 
a kshaya month; Chitra again void of a Samkranti and the dispute there 
is between Kartik and Chaitra concerning a Malamasa. : 

The National Calendar, on some sastric authority, fixed Chaitra a 
Mala-masa, the extra Kartika a substitute for the Kshaya Agrahayana 
and ‘declared Aswina completely: suitable for Durga Puja. Accordingly, 
the Government of India recommended to the Government of West Bengal 
(and also of other States) to declare Durga Puja on Aswina for the sake of 
All-India uniformity. But the huge majority of the people of West Bengal 
supported the view expressed. by the old school. Nearly 70% of the people 
whose opinion was sought in the matter preferred to observe Puja according 
to the old school; all other States where Durga Puja is a’ major festival, ` 
for example Bihar, Orissa, Madras, Tripura and Manipur also rejected the 


dates of the newschool. 

Finally, the Government of West Bengal appointed a state Almanac 
Committee to advise the Government on dates of Pujas for that year under 
the chairmanship of the Hon’ble Justice Sri P. B. Mukherjee, Bar-at-Law, 
Nyaya Bharati Vachaspati and 17 other members. Several Smarta scholars 
of high distinction in’ Bengal produced before the committee: strong evi- 
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dences in support of the old school from authoritative sastras. The Govern- 
ment of West Bengal was finally obliged to declare Durga Puja holidays 
according to the old school. The corresponding dates were : 


Old school New school National 

Gupta Press Bisuddha Almanac 

- Siddhanta. 
Mahalaya 17 Oct., 1963 17 Sept., 1963 17 Sept., 1963 
Saptami Puja 24 Oct., 1963 25 Sept., 1963 25 Sept., 1963 
Ayanamsa on 21° 57! 36” 23° X 22" 23° 15’ (fixed) 


15th April, 1963 


The Government of West Bengal declared public holidays on 17th 
October for Mahalaya and from 24th October for Durga Puja. In the 
majority of cases, Puja was performed on 24th October. 

Thus, the religious part of the calendar has completely failed to prove 
its utility to the religious minded people for whom it was proposed. 

The fundamental point to be remembered in connection with 
calendar reformation is that there cannot be any riding in a tri-cycle with 
three wheels of scientific curiosity, religious prejudices and sense of con- 
flict or confusion. The National calendar can best serve the cause of calendar 
by simply publishing an Indian Ephemeries yearly showing the true planetary 
positions and other relevant information leaving the preparation of the 
religious calendar to the persons whose subject it is. And also, the Julian 
Calendar so common throughout India should be allowed to continue as 
an All-India civil calendar without disturbing the chronological: order of 
Indian History, already recorded in the Christian Era simply to satisfy 
some sentimental fanatics. 





EXISTENTIALISM : A MODERN CRAZE 


B. K. BHATTACHARYA 


1. “To be'or not to be?—that was the question for Hamlet, who 
could not, however, decide if submission to a sea of troubles was nobler 
than resistance—whether the nightmare of death was preferable to life full 
of unending misery, frustration and ignominy. But had he been an existen- 
tialist (whoâlso is sick of the whips and scorns of time), the question would 
have been meaningless because the existentialist regards the choice between 
“to live and not to live” as chimercial, the alternatives being virtually 
identical. None the less, Hamlet did represent the existentialist outlook 
on life so far as the human condition is concerned, It would, however, 
be more accurate to say that the existentialist is a cross between a Hamlet 
and a Quixote, for he at once pines and rejoices at the horrors of mundane 
existence by investing the desperate confrontation with all the charms of 
mock-heroism. Existentialists therefore deserve full-throated praise for 
creating truth out of fiction. ' 


2. The modern craze of existentialism is a new way of living, but 
it can hardly be designated as a new way of thinking, because it is the very 
negation of thinking—at least of thinking coherently. One can understand 
and perhaps even appreciate how and why the existentialist feels and reacts 
in a certain fashion. But when it comes to following what he thinks about 
the basic questions of existence, being, nothingness, personal identity and 
the world at large, one hears a torrent of agonising cries and the rest is— 
silence or senselessness. It is indeed an irony of fate—or perhaps Nemesis— 
that the attempt to denigrate reason in philosophy and life should have 
ended by raising abstractions to an exalted place—or rather, the only 
exalted place—in an avowed philosophy of life. The dethroned reason has 
wreaked vengeace on the high-priests of passion, who have placed on the 
pedestal the bare point of existence, Being, which is another name for 
Nothing, and sung to this unknown deity evoking responses of agony, 
dread, nausea and despair. In the beginning was the word—Nothingness— 
a new god, that creates freedom, choice, authenticity, dignity and—through 
the prophets—the new gospel of high-sounding nonsense. A thousand 
pities—because the sincere craving to evolve a new philosophy of life which 
can ‘‘grasp this sorry scheme of things entire” and satisfy “the heart’s desire” 
deserves full sympathy and is not unsound inits objective. But history 
testifies to the fact that’ all attempts to stifle reason in the name of faith, 
religion, or intuition prove disastrous because their secrets become incom- 
municable. i 
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3. Philosophy is usually viewed as a thinking consideration of things. 
This does not mean that the affective and conative aspects of human ex- 
perience are either to be slighted or to be reduced to the intellectual. 
But short of speculation there can be no philosophy and such speculation has 
to be consistent to the extent possible for our intellect. Coherence and 
comprehensiveness may not be realised in an Absolute Experience such 
as the idealists imagine, but these are the twin marks of the system of 
knowledge as an ideal. Philosophy should also show us a way of life but 
philosophy itself is not life. True, some live their philosophy while others do 
not, but that is only a manner of speaking : good philosophers live up to 
their philosophy. But now we are told that philosophy itself is life—life 
with its struggle and anguish, its uncertainty and despair, its apparent 
meaninglessness and absurdity. Unfortunately, some philosophers were 
blinded by the dazzling success of reason and strived not only to rationalise 
all experience but objectify reason and exhibit its concepts and categories 
as constituting reality. Plato and Hegel have been the worst offenders 
in this respect, and it might even be said that one touch of reason makes 
diverse theories surprisingly kin. 

4. I have been accused by a critic of seeing Plato’s ghost in every 
nook and ‘corner—as if this were due to wishful thinking. But I hold the 
hypostatisation of abstractions to be the cardinal principle of Plato’s philo- 
sophy, and whoever projects abstractions into the objective sphere and 
makes of them self-subsistent or self-existent entities must be dubbed. - 
Platonist. Existentialism is essentially a protest against the rationalisation 
of non-rational elements in human life and reality, and its aim is commend- 
able. But such is the tenacious hold of reason on the human mind that 
even such a romantic revolt ends by itself objectifying abstractions, and 
Platonism rises like a phoenix from its ashes to have a fresh lease of life 
in the alien territory of irrationalism. As Aristotle pointed out almost at the 
dawn of philosophy, existence and essence cannot be real in isolation from 
each other. But while Plato had sworn by essence preceding existence, 
the wheel has come a full circle and now we hear that existence must precede 
essence, and Being—which is its own nihilation—is real par ezcellence, is 
indeed the sole reality. An over-emphasis on the individuality of unique 
persons not only makes Being of pivotal importance but would have the 
entire world revolve round this ghostly pivot, truly mysterious and in- 
describable in character. We in this country know that the Advaitins 
stripped consciousness to the core of bare existence and came to characterise 
it as indescribable, anirvacaniya, which a pure abstraction truly is. The 
existentialists, in their zeal for modernism, have rarefied and thereby almost 
metamorphosed the Cartesian cogito into a focal point of feeling, and 
then glorified it as a Holy of Holies, calling it God or Nothingness as suits 
their particular temperament. All oxistentialists—theists and atheists 
alike—worship this unknown deity that evokes feelings of dread, nausea 
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and despair. Platonism, whether in a secular or religious version, reigns 
supreme, and thus is vindicated Whitehead’s delphic dictum that the whole 
course of European speculation is a series of footnotes to Plato. 

5. Extremes, not unoften, meet in philosophy, and this is illustrated 
in the case of subjectivisim and objectivism. (Platonism is objectivism of 
an extreme form, while existentialism is radical subjectivism of the emotional 
brand. Subjectivism has the pernicious tendency of popping up in every 
age whenever objectivism has been dominant for some time, as if the Hegelian 
dialectic prevailed in the intellectual realm. It may then appear as 
intellectual subjectivism or sensationism, as voluntaristic subjectivism or 
pragmatism, or else as linguistic subjectivism called Logical Positivism.) 
Existentialism is, in a way, the most sensational movement in contemporary 
philosophy, because logical positivism seems insipid and prosaic by its 
side. The secret lies in its appeal to emotions—the violent emotions of love, 
dread, despair and nausea. Its technique is dramatic, whether the medium 
is philosophic treatises, belles lettres like poems, novels and short stories, 
or actual plays : its tone is invariably tragic—the inevitable doom of a Greek 
tragedy always lurking in the background. (The Wagnerian motif, as Olson 
says, runs through existentialist literature, and this is a reflex of the poig- 
nant personal tragedies of the existentialist authors. Frustration, insecurity» 
painful striving and a nostalgic nausea characterise modern life : existen- 
tialism tries to paint the resulting desperation in vivid colours through 
bizarre patterns worthy of a Paul Klee. Man does not seem to have any 
choice nor any fighting chance of escape from the impending catastrophe. 
Existentialism, which is a sophistication of the spirit of the age, describes 
this saga of agony and despair, and declares to have detected genuine free- 
dom in the heart of choiceless choice. (Prometheus bound claims that his 
acceptance of the chains under protest is itself his true liberty. It would per- 
haps be cruel to brand existentialism as mock heroics or masochistic self- 
pity, but the orgies of subjectivistic frenzy that abound in existentialist 
writings allow the critic hardly any choice in the matter.) Oracular double 
entendres and dream-like ambiguities clothed in unconscious metaphors tend 
to convert this theory into a veritable esoteric creed. Logical positivists 
will not have to hunt long for a catalogue of utterances that are metaphysi- 
cally nonsensical, and yet existentialism is paraded as a panacea for philo- 
sophie maladies caused by rationalistic perversions. The logic of over- 
compensation has made this anti-rational protest almost a grotesque 
caricature of naive sentimentalism. 

6. Shorn of its verbiage and rhetoric, the main message of existentia- 
lism can be stated very briefly indeed. ( Kierkegaard, the father of existen- 
tialism, revolts against the pan-logism of Hegel : Individuals alone are real 
and truth is subjectivity. In his Final Postscript—his swan song—he points 
out that the burden of his song is “to read solo the original text of the indi- 
vidual human existence-relationship, the old text, handed down from the 
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fathers, to read it through yet once more, if possible, ‘in a more heartfelt way”. 
Nietzsche, “the tutor of existentialism’, puts a romantic emphasis upon 
the passion, anxiety and decision of dadiyidnal man ; and the tragic predi- 
cament of humanity in-modern civilisation is described with gusto and elo- 
quence. He is an existentialist in that he takes his problems from the con- 
flict of the age instead of from the dispute of philosophic schools. Unlike 
the God-intoxicated Kierkegaard, he declares the death of God and offers 
the conception of superman as the god yet unborn. Pascal had already 
got sick of the audacity of reason, and announced that “the heart has its 
reasons which reason does not know”.) But despite his existentialist slant 
ne knew that the reasons of the heart may at times be just a camouflage’ : 
“men often take their imagination from their heart’. Husserl actually 
wanted to save reason and rescue objectivity by applying Occam’s razor 
to Kant’s noumena, but his phenomenological method—essentially intui- 
tional and unscientific—evolved an immanent phenomenalism more sub- 
jective than Kantianism in both form and content. He could have embraced 
a Humean reliance on “animal instinct” or anticipated a Bergsonian intui- 
tionism, but did neither : instead, his intended transcendental philosophy 
entered the blind alley of subjectivism and fictionism. His disciple Heidegger . 
argued that we do not know objects, nor do we know ourselves—the sub- 
jects. We know only phenomena which are the transitory and contingent 
products of these two unknown quantities. So, to be born into this, life is ' 
to be “abandoned”, responsible for our existence and yet ever more realising 
to our anguish that all is meaningless—the baseless fabric of a vision, full 
of sound and fury but signifying nothing. The individual is, none the less, 
outward-oriented and has “concern” : when he is deeply engaged. in the world 
in the fullest sense, Dasein the proper mode of human existence—reveals 
Being itselfi—that ultimate ground of all modes of being including the human 
mode. Dasein means man responsibly creating himself through choice : 
human existence is authentic when I face up to the world in all its particula- 
rity and concreteness. The human situation is a succession of unique 
confrontations demanding unique responses. When I deal authentically. 
with another human being, I am in the agonising situation of having to deal 
with a unique individual in a unique circumstance offering an unlimited. 
range of possible courses of action ; there can be no guide-lines as to choice, 
and yet the situation demands that I choose and fully accept the burdensome 
responsibility for that choice. We dread this, and dread has its ultimate 
origin in our very mode of being. Human dignity rests on the heroic: 
acknowledgement of this dreadful truth—the nothingness of human exis-. 
tence. . Such Joblike resignation is the epitome.of the existentialist scale. 
of values, for a transvaluation of which Nietzsche had cried himself hoarse. `, 
7. Dostoyevsky, the novelist, urged that freedom of choice is a greater 
‘existentialist value than love, or creative endeavour. “What man wants 
is simply independent choice, whatever that independence may cost- and 
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wherever it may lead’. Again ; “One’s own free unfettered choice, one’s 
own caprice, however wild it may be, one’s own fancy worked up at times 
to frenzy—is that very most advantageous advantage which we have over- 
looked, which comes under no classification and against which all systems 
and theories are continually being shattered to atoms”. Camus had for his 

-literary theme the gloomy message that life is essentially absurd and that 
neither reason nor faith can endow “the abyss of the absurd” with meaning. 

. The relentless corollary is the Sisyphian relief that there can be no relief. 
Rilke and Holderlin sing to the same tune. As Shakespeare said, the poet’s 
eye, rolling in a fine frenzy, glances from heaven to earth and as imagina- 
tion creates unknown forms, the poet’s pen gives to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name. Thus the colourful language of art or the evoca- 
tive language of poetry is invoked to create a penumbra of vague feelings, 
and this is made to cover up the emptiness of the abstractions a d the objec- 
tive futility of philosophy for expressing the inexpressible confrontation with 
objective absurdity. ( Tillich tells us that there is no escape from the human 
predicament and that our concern about death is of decisive importance in 
“the interpretation of existence as a whole’. He defines three, types of 
anxiety, viz., the threat to ontic self-affirmation, the threat to spiritual self- 
affirmation and the threat to moral self-affirmation. All human life can be 
interpreted as a continuous attempt to avoid despair, and faith is the last 
resort for the despairing soul. Tillich warns us that such faith is not mystical 
experience nor divine-human ‘encounter, but the “self-affirmation of being 
in spite of nonbeing.”’ The courage to be is “the God above God’”—and is 
rooted in the God who appears when God has disappeared in the anxiety 
of doubt. Jaspers claims that symbolic communication about what lies 
beyond our limited knowledge is possible, and enters the labyrinth of Kier- 
kegaard by holding’ in one hand the Ariadne’s thread of Kantianism and 
trying to snap it all the time with the other hand. It is such an agonising 
and perplexing experience that can yet enable us to have direct contact 
with unlimited reality. Marcel rejects all the dichotomies of thought and 
being, subject and object, self and god, the individual and society as epis- 
temological distinctions. He rejects also the notion that we can know exis- 
tent reality, and declares like Bergson that we encounter reality through 
communion. with it. Buber ‘sails under the colours of Hasidism—a latter- 
day blending of Judaism and mysticism. And mysticism is really the logical 
destination of all forms of existentialism, theistic as well as atheistic, whether 
its advocates admit it or not. 

8. Sartre sums up in his philosophy the various strands of existentia. 
list thought and offers a system in the manner of Bergson, Alexander and 
Whitehead. The world, he says, is radically contingent and we cannot 
account for it on any rational basis. The concept of nausea is his special 
contribution but it is nauseating in its repellent odour. “Contingency is 
not a delusion, a probability which can be dissipated ; it is the absolute, 
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consequently, the perfect free gift... .. When you realise that, it turns your j 
heart upside down and everything begins to float.. : here is Nausea ; here 
there is what those bastards—the ones on the Coteau Vert and others—try 
to hide from themselves with their idea of their rights”. He harps on the 
topic of freedom almost ad nausewm, but the freedom he speaks of leaves a 
bitter taste in the mouth : “I am condemned to exist always beyond my ess- 
ence, beyond the affective and rational motives of my act ; I am condemned 
to be free”. The history of a life, whatever it may be, is a story of frustration: 
“The facticity of liberty is its attachment to the given by separation from 
which it comes into existence’. Contrary to the conception of Heidegger, 
that death is my versien possibility, Sartre contends that death is not: 
my possibility at all ; it is “a cancellation always possible of what I can be,, 
which is outside my possibilities’. ‘Death is not annihilation but thelapse ` 
of my subjectivity out of the world.....I exist solely in my dimension of" 
exteriority”. Sartre excels Heracleitus and Bradley in epigrammatic para- 
doxes : but his paradoxes are not merely verbal contradictions,—they point ' 
to the inherent anomalies of his conceptions. Indeed, it would be difficult . 
to find in the history of philosophy any other thinker indulging in verbal ` 
abstractions in this hyperbolic fashion. His magum opus—Being and...” 
Nothingness—pours out rhetorical phrases, literal oxymorons, in the’ prox i 
fusion of equatorial showers. “Nothingness must be given at the, sheart G 
of Being” ; “Only Being can nihilate itself” ; “Nothingness does not nihi-' 
late itself—Nothingness is nihilated” ; “The being by which Nothingness’ ` 
comes to the world must be its own Nothingness” ; “Man is the being through i 
_ whom nothingness comes to the world” ; “Freedom is the requisite condi- | 
tion for the nihilation of nothingness” ; “The nothing which separates the — 
motive from consciousness characterises itself as transcendence in imma- 
nence”’ ; “Man rnakes himself man in order to be God” ; “All human existence | 
is a passion ” ; and to cap it all : “A freedom which wills itself freedom is - 
in fact a being-which-is-not-what-it-is and which-is-what-it-is-not, and . 
which chooses as the ideal of being being-what-it-is-not and not-being-what- 
it-is’”. I must finish the list here because the reader’s head must, have begun ~ 
to reel. Sartre must either take abnormal delight in spinning out woolly 
.word-patterns with scant.regard to their’ sense or he is. out to beat some- 
- rationalists on their own. ground in the game of verbal jugglery by exhibi- 
ting his own virtuosity in the handling of abstractions. This might even 
be conceded to be passionate metaphysics with a vengeance, but the passion 
is not indicative of a depth of insight into the heart of reality. The writer 
is carried away by the magic of verbal juxtapositions—words, words, words ; 
Words stand for passions, words stand for reality, and words stand for phi- 4, ' 


losophic wisdom. The curse of Caliban is upon the rationalist philosophets ke 
teaching indulgence in abstractions :— : 
“You taught me language ; and my profit on’t- 
` Is, I know how to curse. The red plague rid you 
For learning me your language!” 
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9, Existentialism is doubtless a product of the modern age, when 


the human animal, despite its vaunted culture and civilisation, shrieks in 
agony against reason, science, philosophy and values. Æ philosophical 
system was characterised by someone as a “conceptual poem”, and there 
is considerable poetic ardour in the philosophic essays of existentialist wri- 
ters. But in spite of its appeal to the heart and imagination, poetry is not 
philosophy nor is it a substitute for it. The verbalised subject, divorced 
from its ontologic and epistemic aspects, has been attenuated to a point 
of bare existence, with an ethereal halo of passion, dread, nausea and agony, 
and this is posed as the height of freedom with a supreme value for the 
dehumanised human condition. True, the persuasive documents of exis- 
tentialists breathe honesty and courage, agony and concern, but their chief 
_ value is as a palliative to the unreasonable excesses of reason—not in play- 
ing the role of ‘philosophy proper. Anti-rational thinkers, even when 
imbued with a scientific spirit, seek refuge in emotionalism or intuitionism, 
but the inherent subjectivism of their approach leads irrevocably to una- 
bashed solipsism and unredeemed scepticism, which cannot lay claim to 
general acceptance. As Blackham says, the influence of existentialist 
thinking, whatever its effect, “has not been slight”, for the themes and the 
temper of this thought have penetrated everywhere in the West. And, 
“in spite of its defects’, Copleston urges, “existentialism seoms..to have 
been of value in drawing attention in a modern context to the human person 
as a free and responsible subject”. But the existentialist has not indicated 
to what extent the human subject is free in the light of the findings of the 
depth-psychology of Freud and others. Indeed, the existentialist dese. ip- 
tion of the human condition tells a different story and the argument for 
freedom is really a plea or demand for liberty in spite of all odds to the 
contrary. The metaphysical attempt at the vindication of freedom is at 
bottom a play upon words, but the motive is laudable of course. Both 
Copleston and Roubiczek think that the meaninglessness of the worldly. 
existence, rightly pointed out by the existentialists, can be removed by resort 
to theism. Many would, however, suspect this to be a plea for unscientific 
obscurantism and almost a counsel of despair. Molina believes that exis- 
tentialism has great value as an exploration of the category of the indivi- 
dual.~ We have seen that the search for the individual in the abstraction 
of Being is a wild-goose chase, and no concrete individual, even in its onto- 
logic integrity, stands in solitary singleness like a Lucretian atom. The 
social character of the self, emphasised by Aristotle, can be ignored or even 
. minimised only at the cost of losing contact with the human condition, on 
which many an existentialist has waxed eloquent. The recognition of 
the trans-subjective aspect of human life docs not force one to fall into the 
arms of a Hegelian or a Marxist. True, dogmatic scienticism merits une- 
quivocal condemnation, and, contrariwise, Mairet’s plea for giving a hear- 
ing to existentialist thinkers, who would correct scienticiem, deserves 
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commendation. This is a counter movement, as Peterfreund arid Denise point 
out, to scientific reductionism and performs a negative role. But sciences 
have come to stay and their findings have to be taken account of, and their 
metaphysical implications properly worked out, before constructing any 
philosophical theory worthy of acceptance. Thinkers unable to cope with 
scientific theories may seek excuses for ignoring them, but this can be done 
only to philosophy’s own peril. Russell’s insistence on the introduction 
of scientific method into philosophy should not be a mere cry in the wilder- 
ness : and in that case, no introspective or speculative philosophy totally 
divorced from verification, can be accepted as gospel truth in the twentieth 
century. 

10. Commenting on the excesses of existentialism; Passmore observes : 
“If one sometimes despairs of philosophy’s tendency to fluctuate between 
absurd extremes, this fluctuation is no accident : a ‘middle way’ is not easy 
to find or persist in”. It is only when an exaggerated emphasis is put on 
a strand of thought, it at once attracts attention, and this is quite often 
the raison d’etre for radical theories. Besides, those who think to have. 
discovered some new way of thinking tend to extol it to the skies and the 
result is imbalance even at the cost of common sense. But asa matter of 
fact, truth so often lies in the middle. It is a commonplace of philosophy 
that man has both sensibility and rationality. Reason or intelligence was 
once supposed to mark off man from brutes, but now we are told that it is 
the sensible part of his nature that raises him above the animal creation. | 
All science and philosophy are, however, prodiicts of reason, and ‘this is 
why reason reigned supreme for long. But love, art and poetry have their 
roots in the human heart—the supposed seat of sensibility, and so sensibi- 
lity tries to assert its right from time to time. If the intellect, with airs 
of superiority, tries to arrogate to itself the whole domain of human exis- 
tence for long, a reaction sets in, with the swing of the pendulum, and sensi- ` 
bility makes a similar claim in respect of itself. Then itis time to restore 
the balance, but this can be done—not by negating reason, but by making 
it realise its own limitations. The value of existentialism consists precisely `- 
in making philosophers realise that reason is not all in all, but that sensi- 
bility must be given its due share in the interpretation and evaluation of 
human existence. But any philosophy, whatever its merits, that tries to 
build on fancy and caprice builds in the air, and succeeds easily in opening 
the floodgates of occultism and mysticism, which spell its own disaster. 
The dangers of grandiose verbalism dog the footsteps of esoteric thinking. 
We agree therefore with Pascal that the heart does have its reasons no less 
potent and significant than those of reason, but would add that they, too, 
are reasons for all that. The reasons of the heart are not passions or feel- 
ings of dread, nausea and what not, but the logical implications thereof 
in the individual’s total mental make-up. Besides, the human existent 
has a significant role in the picture of reality he draws up ; the picture, none 
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the less, is not of himself alone or of his shadow over the world, but of the 
universe, of which he himself is a tiny fragment. Try as we may, our phi- 
Josophy—Kantianianism or no Kantianism—is bound to be anthropocen- 
tric : let it not, however, be also anthropomorphic. Schizophrenia and 
philosophy are two distinct commodities : and the world is not—definitely 
not, my idea, will or passion. In contemporary philosophy, there is the 
invidious problem of steering a middle course between two extremes: a 
speculative flight in a rarefied atmosphere of abstractions resulting in the 
ossification of language ; and a headlong plunge into the subterranean cavern 
of amorphous feelings with consequent senselessness. But in their anxiety 
to avoid the scylla of ossified language, the existentialist philosophers have 
embraced the charybdis of literal nonsense, which nullifies the merits of 
their insistence on the emotional aspects of human existence, 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


Islam in India’s Transition to Modernity : M. A. Karandikar, Orient 
Longmans, Bombay, 1968, pp. 414+ XIX, Rs. 20/- a 


`. Tam book under review consists of a foreward written by Achyut 
Patwardhan, a . preface by the author with a index of names and an index 
of subjects. The contents of the book have been divided into 13 chapters 
and some of them are arranged into sections. 

Dr. Maheshwar Anand Karandikar, the author of the book, is a Reader 
in Marathi at the University of Delhi. He completed his doctorate in 
Marathi and Sanskrit, and did his M.A. in Medieval History at the Aligarh 
Muslim University. He also knows Urdu. The author’s knowledge of 
Islamic history is unfortunately second-hand. A student of Islamic history 
ought not to describe Caliph Harin-al-Rashid as the son of Abu J‘afar-al- 
Mansur (p. 36), instead of Mahdi who was the son of al-Mansur. Abul- 
‘Abbas who called himself.al-Saffah or the blood-shedder has wrongly been 
recorded by the author as as-safa (Pp. 36, 38) which means ‘purity’. There 
are other lacunae also which indicate the author’s poor knowledge of Islamic 
lore. For example, ‘Hijra’ has been recorded as Hizra (p. 33), Samarrah' 
(name of a city near Baghdád) as Samra (p. 58), the Seventh Imám Musé 
Kazim as Musa Kassim (p. 96), Tajik as Tazik (p. 104), Waşl` (union) as 
wasi (p. 108), Mu‘dfi land as Muavi land (p. 137), Mauléné Hámid Badáyúní 
as Maulana Hanif Badayuni (p. 285), Farizah as Farijah (Pp. 299, 346, 
348), Sdhib-zddah as Sahibjada (p. 332), Sidq-i-Jadid (name of an Urdu 
Weekly, published from Lucknow) as the name of a person (p. 352), ete. 

In chapter I, “The origin of Islam’, the author has discussed the con- 
- cept of the Unity of God as being an idea very old. Many prophets came 
in chain and preached the monotheism of God, Muhammad was a prophet 
in the same tradition of prophetic succession. In the course of his discussion 
on the origin of Islam, the author has cited a large number of selected verses 
from the Quran with a view to using them in his fantastic statements made 
at many places in the book. Chapter 2 “The Creative period’, deals with 
the broad outline of the political, religious, legal, philosophical and cultural 
aspects of the growth of Islam and a critical study of them. -Chapter 3 on 
‘Crystallization includes a general survey and criticism of the Muslim contri- 
bution to religion, politics, philosophy and other branches of learning and 
science. Chapter 4 deals with ‘The nature of the Muslim State and the Ulama 
in Medieval ‘India’. In this chapter severe criticisms of religio-political 
and social systems of the Muslims in India ‘have been made.Chapter 5 has 
the title ‘The First Revivalist Movement’. Under this head, a discussion 
has been made of the downfall of Muslim power in India. After the dis- 


1. It was originally ‘Sursa man ra’ghu’’. which means—one who saw it, 
became delighted. j f 
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integration of the Mughal empire in India, the Muslim religious heads 
(Ulama) realised that ‘political leadership was unable to'regain the empire 
without the motivating force of religion. This was the. time when Shah 
Waltullah led the revivalist movement in Islam and it was followed by the 
Ulama in general. But due to the growing power of the British the move- 
ment failed. Chapter 6 déals With the ‘Early National Movement’. In 
this chapter, Muslim contribution to Indian composite nationalism has 
been generously recognised and praised by the author. The Deoband 
scholars’ services has been recognised in the following words : > 

“It was, therefore, not unnatural for the Deoband scholars to wel- 


come the foundation of the Indian National Congress. In a religious resciipt: 


the Deoband Academy advised the Muslims to cooperate with the Congress.”” 
(Pp. 157-158). In the same spirit the author has appreciated Syed. Hasan 
Imam of Bihar. S 

Chapter 7 deals with the ‘Trying period i in io freedom struggle.” In 


this chapter the political approach and struggle of the Hindus and Muslims: 


has been discussed. Here efforts have been made to bring to light the 


Hindu-Muslim attitude of mind towards the freedom struggle and the: 
differences that they could not patch up. The result was, on the 4th August, ` 
1932, His Majesty’s Government declared the Communal Award.. In, 
Chapter 8, captioned “The Indian Muslims’ search for identity’, the Com- 
munalist and Nationalist Muslims have been discussed. Maulana Azad - 
who was a Nationalist Muslim, was not followed by the Muslims at large. ` 
In this connection, the author says, ‘It was no wonder, therefore, that 
Maulana Azad .could not convert, even some of his Muslim colleagues ‘to - 


his view of Islam’ (p. 243). Chapter 9 is on the “Partition of India’. In this 
chapter light has been thrown on the circumstances in which Mr. Jinnah 
gained popularity as.a mass leader of the Muslims and the country was 
divided. Chapter 10 deals with the ‘After-math of partitionl’ In this chapter, 


efforts have been made to bring to light the perverted communa, outlook ' 
of the people in India and tat led to many problems concerning India’s . 


unity, future of secularism, communal tensions and national integration, ' 


etc. Chapter TL deals with ‘The Revivalist approach to India’s Secular `. 


democracy’. In this chapter the religious heads (Ulama) have been criti- | 


cised as revivalists who are orthodox and whose approach to secularism is 
objectionable. They. are not preparéd to act on the lines followed by the 


modernists. Tue revivalists are more inclined to follow Ghazali than - 


Ibn Khaldin. Chapter 12 deals with ‘The nature of rivivalist politics’. In 
this chapter efforts have been made to expose the mental attitude of the 
Muslim revivalists who are not at all prepared to give up their traditional 
and religious ways of life which are unsuitable to secular democracy and 
nationalism. Muslim rivivalist politics in India, according to the author, 
is so complex that it causes great confusion and inconvenience and some- 
times serious misunderstanding. 
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Chapter 13 which deals with ‘The Modernist Movement’, is the final 
and concluding : chapter. In this chapter a conclusive study of the revi- 
valists, the pseudo-modernists and the true modernists has been made. 
The true modernist group in Indian Islam, according to the author, is re- 
presented by M. C. Chagla, Prof. M. Habib, Prof. Rashiduddin Khan, Dr. 8. 

. Jeelany, Hamid‘ Dalwai, Dr. Yasin, Dr. Athar Abbas Rizvi and many 
others. This chapter gives an impression of “the determined efforts made 
by young Muslim modernists to radically change the Indian Muslim attitude 
towards a more. realistic and helpful outlook and approach.” (p. 384). 
The book has been concluded with these remarks : “The secular politician, 
whether he belongs to the rightist, centrist or leftist parties is-.still following 
the pre-partition policy of striking a bargain with the forces of communalism 
among both the orthodox and the revivalists. As in’ the pre-partition 
days it is the. Hindu Communal politician who is exploiting ‘Muslim 
Communalism to buttress his own communalism and . obsctrantism. 
In 1965 we saw’ the Chagla tragedy when his secular colleagues refused 
to join him in his single handed fight with Muslim Communalism. In 1967 
there was the Jeelany tragedy. He could find no other organ than Organiser 
to expose the viciousness of the Muslim revivalist. In both the cases the 
Jan Sangh came out as a champion of the Muslim modernist. It is only 
hoped that the Jan Sangh gives up some of its obscurantism in the company 
of the Muslim modernist.” (p. 385). 

The book is full of severe criticisms on Islam, Islamic history and 
thefollowersofIslam. The author in his criticism is partly correct and partly 
incorrect. He is correct in the sense that efforts have been made to find 
out the faults which the followers of Islam committed in maintaining the 
true spirit of the religion. He is incorrect in the sense that he has failed to 
interpret the teachings of Islam which are based on equality, justice and 
human brotherhood. The Prophet Muhammad was not sent for the Muslims 
alone; rather. he was, as the Quran says, Rahmat-ul-lil-‘Alamin (Mercy 
for .all the worlds). But since the author’s sources as well as his know- 
ledge of Islamic learning are not original, he has failed to understand the 
fundamental teachings of Islam and he humane spirits enshrined in them. 
If he possessed:a knowledge of Arabic and Persian in the original, he might 
have been saved from commiting blunders in studying the truth preached 
by Islam. The interpretation of Islam which the author has given in his 
book is lifeless, ill-considered and misleading. It also indicates the author’s 
misunderstanding and ignorance of the humanitarian spirit of Islam. 

The author has severely criticised Imam Ghazáli, Nigimul-Mulk and 
other great Savants of Islam for no‘fault of theirs except that they were 
orthodox in their religious dogmas. The author seems biassed towards 
Nizdmiah Madrasahs and Al-Azhar’ University. Ibn Taimiah has been 
taken to task'by the author because ‘he blamed the sufis for the degeneration 
of Islam as a world force’. (p: 99). The Bahais and the Ahmadis who were 
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declared ‘apostates and outside the pale of Islam’ (p. 102) have been appre- 


ciated, because according to the author they tried to give Islam a new look 
consistent with modern time’s (p. 101). Shah Waliullah has been criticised 
by the author for being revivalist whose “Syncretism was the product 


of the circumstances then prevailing. But it had a profound effect’ on, 
the future politics in India. His diagnosis of the situation was partly. 
right and partly mischievious in that it laid the foundation of Muslim sepa-. 
ratism in India” (p. 124). The book as a whole is informative and it holds. 


forth some new angles for students of history to develop their knowledge 


and thought concerning the Muslim frame of mind and their approach 


to religion and faith. 


At the end the reviewer suggests that the enlightened public of India 


and specially the Muslims should read this book with a view to understanding 


the problems in the country and TANIE their differences whether sy 


are political, religious or cultural. 
Ara Karim BURKE 


Causality in Science and Philosophy: B. K. Bhattacharyya, M.A., z 


P.R.S., D.Litt., L.A.S., Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, Pp. 201+ vi, (Rs. 18, 1969). ' 


THE monograph Causality in Science and Philosophy by Dr. B. K. : 


Bhattacharyya, which has been recently published (August, 1969) is an 


outstanding contribution to philosophy. With a well-meaning auto-bio- . 
graphical touch, the author announces in the Foreward that “this historical ' 


and critical survey of the problem of causality won a Griffith Prize in Arts 


of Calcutta University in 1955, a few years after its author had left the . l 
‘academy for the administrative service”. Here at least is to be found the ; 
shining example of a scholar-officer who has shown that academic devotion ` 
and administrative service are not the sworn foes they have been usually . 
represented to be, but they can be made at times to serve as co-partners : 
of a common concern for the values of life, in the broadest sense -of the ` 
term. Here, too, is the solitary figure, in recent history, of an unyielding : 


Atlas who has had to bear the brunt;of a thankless task, perchance to pay. ` 


too dear a price for ensuring success in this line of self-dedication that he 
has chosen for himself.. For aught we know, he has had his own reward 
inasmuch as the price we pay in our undertakings has much to do with 
the value of the good that we acquire. At the very least, his is the “peace 
that passeth (all) understanding!” wae y 


To our main business then. In the first place, we whole-heartedly 


agree with our author in his contention that “the law of universal causation 
is of tremendous importance even from the stand-point of everyday ex» 
perience” (Introduction, p. 1). Possessing, as it does, a pragmatic validity 
as one of the ultimate postulates of practical life (arthakriyakaritvam 
as every school of Indian philosophers would testify), it is fraught with a 
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universal appeal. Not only among the unsophisticated, but all the world 
over, “the history of philosophy contains a review of the categories of 
experience, and the causal category ranks among the highest.” (op. cit., p. 2). 
Although he addresses himself to the modest “attempt to piece together a 
connected account of the views of both scientists and philosophers’ down 
the course of ages right up to the middle of the present century, our illus- 
trious author has, in the execution of his task, sponsored a critical cons- 
truction of his world-view (Weltanschauung) that cuts straight across 
the borderland barriers or even mandated areas earmarked for Science 
and Philosophy. As a matter of fact the longstanding frontier quarrels 
between Physics and Metaphysics, as signalised by the age-old watch- 
word—‘‘Physics beware of Metaphysics’—have down the course of ages 
proved to be a bane of rational or critical thinking, whether in the realm 
of scientific pursuits or in the wider field of philosophic construction. Al- 
though a peaceful settlement, one way or the other, is not ‘yet in sight, 
still some form of armistice has been devised, without prejudice to the 
territorial conquests already made. As a case in point, reference may be 
made to S. Alexander, with whom he may not unfairly be judged to be in 
intellectual sympathy, as clearly attested by Dr. Bhattacharyya’s frequent 
citation of texts, with qualified approval of course, from Alexander’s Gifford 
Lectures (1920) on Space, Time and. Deity (vide Chapter XIII on “Empirical 
Tradition”, Pp. 169-71). It may not be incongruous, in this context, to 
refresh our memory of what Alexander meant to be descriptive of his philo- 
sophical standpoint vis-a-vis, the latest position of Science in the modern 
world. In the very first paragraph of his Introduction he clinches the 
issue thus: “Philosophy (by which I mean ‘metaphysics’) is an empirical 
study of the non-empirical : ‘empirical’ is a description of the method, 
while ‘non-empirical’ is that of subject-matter of philosophy”. Following 
the drift of logical argumentation on this basic position, Alexander is led to 
acknowledge the importance of the non-empirical, that is to say, the “cate- 
gorical’ features of things that appear here there and everywhere, as re- 
current factors in constant combination with non-recurrent features of 
conerete things of everyday life. The raison d’ étre or rational excuse for 
Philosophy consists in disengaging the non-empirical, recurrent features 
from their empirical, non-recurrent concrete embodiments, and thereby 
concentrate on the former as the respectable, if not the exclusive, subject- 
matter of study for Philosophy. It is in and through the concept of causality - 
that for the discerning mind of a philosopher-scientist or a ‘scientist- 
philosopher’, such as is our author’s, the road from Physics to Metaphysics 
is an ‘open’ one, and the transition from the one to the other is as easy as 
it is inevitable. 

While exhibiting the greatest common measure of agreement with 
Alexander, among modern professional philosophers, having their philo- 
sophical system scientifically oriented, it is profoundly interesting and 
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instructive to find that our author takes us into confidence and confesses. 
in the Foreword that “the thesis advanced in these pages has obtained: 
some corroboration at the hands of one scientist-philosopher whose scientific: 
findings were supposed to have thrown the causal concept overboard”.” 
And we do him no injustice if we pin-point this unnamed ‘scientist-philo-' 
sopher’ as no other than Heisenberg—so far as he has revealed himself: 
in his Physics and Philosophy. We record our hearty agreement with. 
Dr. Bhattacharyya in his enunciation of Heisenberg’s latset position in; 
this regard that “the law of causality is reduced to the method of scientific 
research: it is the condition which makes science possible” and that in 
this accepted sense, “the law of causality is not derived from experience.” ; 
Gifted with a remarkable sense of the essential and, in particular," 
of a striking sense of proportion—and philosophy, be it remembered, is. 
largely a question of proportion—our author has redeemed the promise: 
and pledge in full in the concluding chapter. In between the first andi 
the last, the intervening chapters also reveal flashes of luminous insight, 
which are as rare in our time as they are penetrative. The modus operandi 
in carrying out the project of a self-sufficient dissertation on “Causality | 
in Science and Philosophy” has been, to our delight, all that could be desired. . 
The dissertation as emdodied in the book has proved to be the model of. 
perspicacity, and therefore, of persuasiveness. The monograph may justly * 
be called a matter of “‘pre-search”, a quarry for further research. This is © 
high praise, indeed, and such praise the book eminently deserves. Fh 


SAROJKUMAR Das ` 


The Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology, ed. ©. T. Onions, with | 
the assistance of G. W. S. Friedrichsen and R. V. Burchfield, Clarendon | 
Press, Oxford, 1966, 70 sh. 


Tuis last work of the greatest lexicographer of the century, the late : 
Dr. Onions, is a source of perennial pleasure for all those who-are interested ` 
in English words. Philosophically inclined Indian scholars, attached — 
to the concept of Shabdam Brahmam, may be pleased to find in the infinite ` 
intricacies of English etymology an‘ operation of the Ultimate Reality. : 
Those in this country who are learning the language will find the pointed, 
brief indications of lexical relationship lending strength and accuracy to i 
their understanding of words. Of such attractive lexical relationship I 
offer a few examples. Take the two synonymous words, ‘rascal’ and ‘raps- l 
callion’ (a frequent word in the comedy of manners) : ‘rascal’ was derived ` 
in French from Lat. rādere (scrape, scratch, shave) ; O. F., ‘raschier’ changed , $ 
into ‘rascaille’ ; it reached the English language in the fourteenth century, ' 
meaning an inferior deer of a herd; in the fifteenth century, it meant a 
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man of low station ; in the sixteenth century it referred to an unprincipled 
fellow, used in that meaning (as Onions indicates in his Shakespeare Glossary) 
by Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. In the seventeenth century, after the 
fashion of Middle Dutch ‘rappaille’ (rabble), a ‘p’ was added to the word 
which also acquired the obscure element—allign, -allion (cf. tatterdemallion, 
meaning a ragged fellow)—and thus became rapscallion. In our times, 
the shorter word, has replaced the more mouthful word, thus bearing out 
Jespersen’s observation that the language tends towards morphological 
shortenings. l 

In respect of scores of words of Indian origin, an Indian reader will 
learn much. The information given in entries under India mentioning 
Sindhu (Sanskrit), Hendu (Avesta), Hindu (Old Persian), India (Greek) 
are well-known to scholars in this country but perhaps not thé fact that 
the word Indian. in early substantive use was applied specifically to the 
‘mahout’. I have-my doubts about some words of Indian origin : dhoby, 

' Dévanagri, badmiash, budgerow, Dravidian. The word ‘bungalow’ puzzles 
me. This dictionary has the meaning, ‘one-storied lightly built house’ ; 
it says that in the eighteenth century the word was ‘bungale’, and the word 
is derived from Gujarati bangalo and Hindi bangla. Perhaps the derivation 
can be traced along a different route. The Sanskrit name of Bengal was 
Banga; it became Bangāla in 10th- century Bengali verse; presently, 
for invading Turks it -became Bangla; the Portuguese who came to the 
country in the 16th century gave the generic name Bangla to the region 
and also to the, characteristically Bengali pattern of house-building ; from 
Portuguese the word passed on to English. Indian readers will be interested 
in words such as blighty, compound, wallah. 

Tt is interesting to learn that ‘explain’ and ‘esplanade’ are derived 
from the same Latin word ‘explanare’, flatten out; that perhaps explains 
the name of the nerve-centre of Caleutta’s traffic, Esplanade. There are 
words of unknown origin yet challenging the attention of Philologists : 
junk (worthless stuff, rubbish), bummaree (middleman in Billingsgate fish 
trade), flummery, fluke, funk, humbug, hunch, kit, bob, bogus, canvass, caramel. 
Equally challenging ‘are such jingling compounds as: harum-scarum, 
helter-skelter, higgledy-piggledy, hurly-burly, hitty-missy, hanky-panky, 
hullaballoo, hugger-mugger, hob-nob, hocus pocus, humdrum, humpty- 
dumpty, hoity-toity, hokey-pokey, ‘hodge-podge, holus-bolus. Readers 
interested in name-words will be pleased to read the entries under Quisling, 
Mackintosh, hotchkiss, hooligan, jockteleg, kitcat, knickerbocker, bloomer, 
bobby, boycott, bunkum, chauvinism, damask. . 

If I were thrown on an island Crusoe-fashion, I would not mind my 
isolation if I had this dictionary with me. 


A. Boss 
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` W. B. Yeats and Japan, Oshima Shotaro, The Hokuseido Press, Tokyo, 
1965, > | 


Tus is one of the most beautifully produced books that I have had 
the opportunity of seeing in recent years. Encased within elegant, semi. 
soft-hoard covers, printed on excellent smooth paper (the like of which 
we do not see in this country), the typography unfailingly pleasing to the 
eye, this volume contains a number of photo-plates of letters from W. B. 
Yeats and Jack Butler Yeats, several photographs of Yeats, his children, 
Elizabeth Yeats (Lolly), Sato’s sword, scenes from Noh performances, a 
typical Tanto sword, a splendid Ndh mask and a Kara-ori costume. The 
‘letter-press’ (as the Victorians were fond of calling the reading matter) 
contains some letters (accompanied by helpful bio-critical footnotes in 
Japanese and English) which have not been included in the Letters of Yeats 
by Allan Wade; four autograph poems by W. B. Y.; five essays (‘Yeats 
and Noh plays’, “Yeats and the Zen philosophy’, ‘Meru’, ‘The Elements’, 
‘Buddha's Emptiness’) ; reports on some interviews ; books and periodicals 
on Yeats in J apan. Prepared on the occasion of the Yeats centenary by 
Shotaro Oshima, D.Litt., Professor of English literature at Waseda Uni- 
versity, this volume is an admirable testimony to Yeats’s impact on J apan. 
No one who wishes to understand Yeats’ relations with Noh and Zen philo- 
Sophy can afford to ignore Professor Oshima’s essays. I find the professor's 
note on pp. 64-65 on Sato’s sword wholly illuminating. 

`. It is a pity that we have nothing in India to show as a parallel to. 
this ‘volume although no Indian scholar misses an opportunity to dissertate 
on (and in that process, somewhat inflate) W. B. Y? s response to me 
thought. 


A. Bost 


_ _ Arrows of Tnballees, Asloob Ahmad Ansari, Naya Kitabghar, Aligarh, 
1965. i : 
Even at the risk of iii a lyrical book-review, I would say, 
that this book, however unlovely its physical appearance be, is undoubtedly 
one of the best among scholarly interpretations. of English literature únder- 
taken in India. And when such Blake authorities as Foster Damon, Geoffrey 
Keynes and Northrop Frye give the book high praise, one who has not 
dipped much down in the deep fathoms of Blakeana but has rested content 
with the beauty and power of Blake’s poetry perceptible even on its upper 
layers, may, with a sense of humility, feel impressed. 

‘Arrows of Intellect’, a characteristic phrase of Blake’s, symbolizes 
the-heroic view of the power and process of the Imaginative faculty that 
came naturally to the poet of Milton, Jerusalem and the Four Zoas. In 
exploring the background and the nature of the concept of Imagination, 
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Mr. Ansari has gone to the roots of Blake’s view of Reality of which the 
poetic vision was an arc, a significant and inalienable arc. For too long a. ` 
time, a real understanding of this Reality (an understanding, not necessarily — 
an acceptance of it) eluded the grasp of even ardent admirers of Blake’s 
poetry who allowed themselves to be stirred by the poet’s lyrical energy 
but failed to see the glimmer in the lyrics and the radiance in the later 
longer poems of the intellectual foundations and ramifications of Blake’s 
unswerving ideas of Life and Reality. It was not realized that one could 
not praise the lyrics and at the same time ignore the intellectual content— 
a dichotomy of aesthetic content and form that would have horrified A. C. 
Bradley. The devoted and. undaunted (I say undaunted because the un- : 
compromisingly personal diction and symbolism of Blake may very well 
discourage most readers except a few brave scholars who are prepared to 
give a whole life-time of study to Blake), the devoted and undaunted industry 
of the great Blake scholars of this century has by now illuminated most 
of Blake’s symbols and therefore the thought imaged in the symbols. Now 
the time has arrived for launching on a synoptic view of Blake’s achieve- 
ment. As far as I can see, Mr. Ansari firmly treads the road to such a 
synoptic view and, in the process, throws new illumination on details here 
and there. 

I think Mr. Ansari has entirely succeeded in achieving his initial aim, 
viz., to prove that Blake did not stand in intellectual isolation in his age, 
that the poet’s sustained animus against Bacon, Locke, Newton was no 
personalist bigotry but the expression of an energetic rejection of what 
he considered to be a false, stultifying and inhuman view of life. Mr. Ansari 
` has succeeded in his aim because he has constantly and firmly placed at 
the centre of his study the rather complex nature of Blake’s concept of 
Imagination, In Mr. Ansari’s study, the centre and the periphery are in 
accord to a degree of perfection that would have delighted the geometric 
vision of Blake himself or the greatest Blakean of our times, Yeats, 
Mr. Ansari’s examination of the philosophical position of Blake, Locke 
and Newton is objective, fair and luminous on the background to the poet’s 
concepts. Having established the background, Mr. Ansari examines Words- 
worth’s and Coleridge’s (particularly the latter’s) view of Imagination in 
correlation to Blake’s although there is no suggestion (we do not have 
any factual data for such a suggestion) that either Blake or Wordsworth- 
Coleridge had any awareness of each other’s position in the matter. The 
argument thus ultimately turns out to be in favour of the tremendous diffu- 
sion of the zeitgeist of that colossal movement in West European civilization 
that started two centuries ago and which we lazily label as Romanticism, 
a term that, as Jaques Barzun has so disconcertingly shown, meant contrary 
things to different users of it. Mr. Ansari, better than most writers on 
English poetry of the late eighteenth century and the early nineteenth 
century, establishes the romanticist significance of Blake. 
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Notifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification C.S.R./20-69 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XL 
of the Regulations have been accepted by the Academic Council on 10.7.69 
` ‘That a new paragraph be added after Section 3 of the B.Ed., (B.T.) Regulations 
to be numbered as 3A. 


8A. Notwithstanding anything contained anywhere in the Regulations it is here- 
by provided that a'candidate may be allowed to appear at the B.Ed. Examination 
as a non-collegiate studont if he fulfils the following conditions :— 


l. That he is a graduate teacher of a recognised Secondary School having at 
least five years teaching experience before his admission to the course and produces 
a certificate to that effect. 

2. That he has attended a short course of training—theoretical and practical, 
where necessary, for a period of three months, for two months during the summer 
vacation and for one month during the autumn vacation in a college or colleges as. 
approved by the University for the purpose from time to time. 

3. That he has undergone, necessary practical training, as required under the 
Regulations, under the supervision of two trained teachers of the school concerned 
or in a neighbouring school selected by the Principal of the college concerned. 

4. That he pays a Non-Collegiate Student’s fee of Rs. 30/- for obtaining special 
been of the University for appearing at the examination as a non-collegiate 
student. 


N.B. This provision (Section 3A) will remain in foree for a period of five years 
from the year of the introduction of this short course of training.’ 


These changes would come into effect from B.Ed. Examination of 1970. 


Senate HoUsE, CALOUTTA 
The 18th August, 1969. Deputy Registrar 


Notification No. C.S.R/16/69 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Academie Council-on the 
5th June, ’69 has decided that the name “Degree of Bachelor of Teaching” (B.T.) be 
changed to “Degree of Bachelor of Education’(B.Ed.). ? - 

Accordingly, the words, “Bachelor of Teaching” and “B.T.,? wherever they 
occur under Chapter XL and Appendix F (P 303-306) of the Regulations (1962 ED), 
should be read as “Bachelor of Education” and “B.Ed.” 

Similar changes should also be made in the Forms: of Certificate given in Pages 
917-18 of the Regulations (Appendix A). ; 


Senate HoUsE, - 
Calcutta, Deputy Registrar. 
The 19th July, 1969. 


Notification No. C.8.R./19/69 


It is notified for general information that the following distribution of papers 
in Political Science for the Part I and Part If M.A. Examination has been approved 
by. the Academie Coyncil on Sth Jime, 1969:77 


> 
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(vii) & (vitt)—Two Papers on one of-the following : 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Part I 


Comparative Federal Government 
Constitutional Law (India & U.K.) 
Public Administration 


Part If 


[ DEC. : 


History of Political Thought (from Plato to Marx) 
Social and Political Theory ` 
Public International Law. 


l. Ancient and Mediaeval Political Theories and Institutions including Hindu 


and Muslim Political Theories and Institutions in India. 


2. Sociology including Social Psychology, Applied Sociology, Social Anthro- .. 


pology 


N.B. This will include the study of International Institutions and Theories | 
of International Relations. i 


3. International Relations from 1815 to the present day. 


4, Local Government in India, U.K., U.S.A. and France Municipal and Rural. 


5. Constitutional Development in Selected Afro-Asian Countries. 
(Countries to be selected by the Academic Council on the recommendations 


of the Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Political Science). 


6. Constitutional Development in (a) India (1765 to 1947), (b) Britain (from 1688 
to the present day). 
This change youl come into effect from the Part I Examination of 1970. 


SENATE HoUsE, 


Calcutta, 


The 25th July, 1969. 


Notification No. RTEA 


Deputy Registrar. 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Academic Council on the 
5th June, ’69 have approved the. following distribution of papers in Geology for the 
M.Sc. Part I and Part II Examinations. 


IVA. 


Part I 
Economic Geology : 50 
Mineralogy 40 
Potrology : 30 70 


Igneous & Sedimentology 





Structural Geology 40 
General Geology 70 
` Palaeontology 30 
Principle of Stratigraphy -40 70 
Stratigraphy 30 —_—— 
260 
Practical 
Maps ; 50 
Mineralogy 25 
Petrology 25 
Palaeontology 25 
125 


Torar—3 85 
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Part II 
Economic Geology ‘50 .. A 
Petrology : I 
Igneous & , 30 ... B 
Metamorphism : 
Palagontology , 30 .. A 5 
Stratigraphy 30 .. B z Il 
140 
Practical 
I. . Mineralogy 25 
TI. Petrology 25 
TI. Palacontology 25 
75 
Special Paper : 
Theory 100 
Practical 100 
200 Torau=415 


These changes would come into effect from the Part I Examination of 1970. 


Senate Hovusz, ` 
Calcutta, i 
The 23rd July, 1969. Deputy Registrar. 


Notification No. ©.S.R./18/69 
‘It is notified for general information that the following distribution of marks 
in Ancient Indian History & Culture for the Part I and Part II M.A, Examinations 
has been approved by the Academic Council on 5th June, 1969. 
i . Part I 


I. General Paper I General History of Vedic and Epic India together 
with Prehistorie and Protohistoric Cultures 100 marks 


TI. ER E Paper II Political History from C. 550 B.C. to 0.600 A.D. 100 marks 
TI. Group Paper V (any one of the following groups) : : 
(a) Group I—A. (Archaeology A—Epigraphy and’ Palaeography from the 


3rd Century B.C. to the 3rd Century A.D.) ~ 100 marks 

(b) Group I—B. (Archaeology B—Sculpture and Painting) 100 marks 

» (c) Group II—(Social and Constitutional History)—Sociel life including 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies 100 marks 

> (d) Group I1I—(Religions & History)—Vedic Religion 100 marks 
(e) Group V—-(Anthropology—Physical Anthropology including the origin. 
oe Antiquity of Man 100 marks 

Part II 


É dineral sl Papor II—Political History from C. 600 A.D. to the Muslim conquest 
100 marks 
It. General Paper IV—Historical Geography of Ancient India 100 marks 


~ I.. Group Paper VI—{ Any one of the following groups) 
(a): Group 1—A. (Archaeology A) ere. and Paleeography from the 4th 
to the 12th Century A.D.— 100 marks 
| (b) Group 1—B (Archaeology B) Ieonography— 100 marks 
` (ce) Group IL (Social and Constitutional History) Economie Life 100 marks 
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(d) Group ITI. (Religious History) Epic and Puranic Religion .. 100 marks 
(e) Group V. (Anthropology—Social Anthropology) .. 100 marks 


IV. Group Paper VII (Any one of the following groups) : 
(a) Group I-A. (Archaeclogy—A)—Early Indigenous and Foreign. Coins 
100 marks 


(8) Group I-B. (Archaeology B)—Comparative History of Art 100 marks 
(c) Group IT (Social and Constitutional History) Administration 100 marks 


(d) Group III (Religions History)-Buddhism ` 100 marks 
(e) Group V (Anthropology—Prehistoric Archaeology and Technology) 
` 100 marks 


vV. Group Paper VIII. (Any one of the following groups): 
(a) Group I-A (Archacology A—Coins of the Guptas and other Dynasties 


100 marks 

(b) Group I-B (Archaeology B)-——Ancient Architecture 100 marks 
(c) Group II (Social and Constitutional History) Ethnology in India 

3 ` 100 marks 

(@) Group III (Religions History) Jainism 100 marks 


(e) Group V (Anthropology) Indian Ethnography with special reference to 
Bengal & Assam) . 100 marks 


This change would come into effect from the Part I Examination of 1970. 


Senare HOUSE, f . Deputy Registrar. 


Calcutta, 
The 25th July, 1969. 


Notification No. CSR/5/69 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLVI- 
C of the Regulations relating to the Bachelor of Dental Surgery Examination were 
accepted by the Academic Council. . 

These changes will be effective from June, 1969. $ 
y “That Section 2 of the existing regulations relating to each of the First, Second, 
Third and Final Professional examinations under the B.D.S. Examinations be replaced 


by the following : 
“9, The examination shall be held annually and shall commence on such date as 


the Syndicate shall determine. 

Every candidate for admission to this examination, shall send to the Controller 
of Examinations his application with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate 
and the fee of Rupees thirty, at least three weeks before the date fixed for the com- 
mencement of the examination. 

A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination shall not be 
entitled to claim a refund of the fee. 

A candidate who after completion of the prescribed course appears at the exa- 
mination but fails to pass in a subject or subjects or fails to present himself for the exa- 
mination in a subject oF subjects may be admitted to a Supplementary Examination, 
in the subject or subjects, to be held ordinarily after six weeks from the publication 
of results of the first examination on payment of the prescribed fee along with the appli- 
cation form. 

If the candidate obtains pass marks in the subject or subjects at the Supple- 
mentary Examination, he shall be declared to have passed the examination as a whole. 

If such a candidate fails to pass or fails to present himself at the Supplementary 
Examination in the subject or subjects concerned, he may appear in that subject or 
subjects at the next annual examination producing a certification in addition to the 
certificate required under the Regulations to the effect that he has attended to the 
satisfaction of the Principal, a further course of study for a period of six months in the 
subject or subjects in which he has failed or did not appoer at the previous examina- 
tion, provided that the examination shall be completed within four chances including 
the Supplementary ones, to be counted from the date when the examination becomes 
due for the first time. $ 

After these prescribed chances, a candidate will be required to prosecute a further 
course of study in all subjects to the satisfaction of the Principal of the College.” 
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(B) 


_ “That Section 5 of the existing regulations relating to each of the First, Second, 
Third and Final Professional examination under the B.D.S. Examination be replaced 
by the following :— 

5. In order to pass the examination every candidate shall be required to appear 
and to pass in all the subjects prescribed for the examinations.” 


Senatu Hous, 
Calcutta, : Deputy Registrar and Actg. Secretary to the 
The 26th March, 1969. Council of U. G. Studies. 


Notification No. CSR/7/69 dated 21. 4. 68 


It is notified for general information that the following Regulations relating to 
admission of students to the Honours Examination in one subject after passing the 
B.A., B.Sc. or B.Com. Examinations of this University, have been accepted by the 
Academic Council on 17th April, 1969. : 

These Regulations will come into effect immediately. Students may be allowed 
to appear at the Hons. Examination in one subject after graduation from this University 
in the Pass Course on fulfilment of the following conditions :— 


(îi) If any candidate desires to appear at the Honours Examination in any 
subject prescribed for the Three-Year B.A. or B.Sc. Course (in which no practical work 
is necessary) after graduation in the respective Faculty in the Pass Course having as 
one of the subjects the one in which he wants to appear at the Honours Examination, 
he may be allowed to do so after prosecuting a regular course of study in that subject 
in a College affiliated for the purpose for one year before each of the two parts of the 
Examination. 5 

Provided that if any candidate obtains in his B.A. or B.Sc. examination at least 
45% marks in the subject in which he desires to appear at the Honours examination 
he will not be required to prosecute a regular course of study in that subject in a College 
affiliated for the purpose. 

(it) Ifany candidate desires to appear atthe Three-Year B.Com. Spl. Honours 
Exemination after passing the B.Com. oxamination in the Pass Course he may 
be allowed todo so after prosecuting a regular course of study in a college affiliated 
for the purpose for one year before each of the two parts of the examination. 

Provided that if any candidate obtains in his B.Com examination in the Pass 
Course 45% marks or above in the aggregate in groups other than the groups I and TI, 
he will not be required to prosecute a regular course of study in a college affiliated for 
the purpose. E 

(iii) If a teacher of an affiliated or an approved educational institution who has 
been employed as stich for a period of three years desires to appear at the B.Com. Hono» 
urs examination after passing the B.Com. examination with Pass Course, or 
the B.A. or B.Sc. Honours examination in a subject in shich no practical work is neces- 
sary, after graduation in the respective faculty in the Pass Course, having as one of the 
subjects, the one in which he wants to appear at the Honours examination, he will not 
be required to prosecute a regular course of study in a College affiliated for the purpose. 

(w) If any candidate desires to appear at the Honours Examination in any 
Science subject prescribed for the Three-Year B.A. or B.Sc. Examination after gradua- 
tion therewith in the respective Faculty in the Pass Course, he will have to prosecute- 
a regular course of study (including practical work) in that subject in a college affiliated 
for the purpose for one year before each of the two Parts of the Examination. 

(w) Any candidate who does not appear at or fails to pass the Part I or Part IT 
of the Honours Examination, as the case may be, after prosecuting a regular course of 
study (including practical work) for one year, will not be required to prosecute a fresh 
course of study if he appears at the same part of the Honours Examination in the same 
subject in the immediately following year but prosecution of a fresh course of study 
(including practical work) for one year will be necessary for appearing at Honours Exe- 
mination in a subsequent year. f 

(vt) Any candidate who had completed the Honours Course along with other 
Pass subjects and had passed the college Text Examination but did not appear at or 
failed to pass the Final Examination with Honours immediately following such comple- 
tion but had passed in the Pass Course, will not be required to prosecute a fresh course 
of study if he appears at the combined Part I and II Honours Examination in the imme- 
diately following year but such a candidate will be required to prosecute a fresh course 
of study (including practical work in a Science subject) for one year if he appears at the 
combined Part I and H Honours Examination in any subjequent year. | ro 
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(vit) No candidate, who is already an-M.A. or M.Sc. or M.Com. or and Honours 
Graduate or has passed the Honours Examination in any subject after graduation in the 
Pass Course will be allowed to appear at the Honours Examination in the same or any 
other subject. . 

(viii) All candidates for the Honours Examination after graduation in the Pess 
Course must pass the test examination of a college affiliated to this University in the 
Honours subject before their admission to each part of the Honours Examination. -i 

(iz) Candidates who obtain marks less than 35% at the Part I Honours Examina- 
tion in a subject will be declared to have failed in the examination and he may appear 
again at the Part I Honours Examination in the same subject under clause (v) above. 

All such candidates as mentioned in the foregoing Clauses will have to obtain 
formal permission of the University for the putpose. Provided that the candidates 
as mentioned in second para of clauses (i) and (i) and in clauses (iit) (v) and (vt) above 
will have to pay the usual fee of Rs. 30/- for such permission to appear’ at the Examina- 
tion without attending classes. $ , 

(æ) Names of candidates who pass the examination in Honours in one subject 
only under the foregoing clauses, will be published in a separate list without any distinc- 
tion or class and such candidates will not be entitled to any prize, medal or scholarship 
on the result of such examination or to affix ‘Honours’ after his first graduation degree.” 


-Szwats Hovsz, 
Caloutta, (Actg.) Secretary to the Council of Undergraduate Studies. : 
The 24th April, 1969. ; 


Notification No. CSR/2/6/69 


It is hereby notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters , 
XXXII-A, XXXVI-CC and XXXIV.-C of the Regulations relating to 3-Year B.A.,B.8c., 
and B.Com (Part II) Examinations making provision for supplementary examinations 
for those candidates who fail to pass in one subject only have been accepted by the 
Academic Council on 27.2.69. These changes will have immediate effect. 


CHAPTER XXXJI—A Re: 3 YEAR B.A. EXAMINATION. 
A l 

First para of Section 14 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read 
as follows :— ' ; 

“If a candidate appears in all the requisite subjects of Part II examination and | 
fails in one subject only compulsory or elective ‘or having passed in other subjects fails _ 
to appear in one subject only, compulsory or elective or having appeared under section . 
10, passes the Part I subject, and fails only in one subject, compulsory or elective, in’ . 
the Part II, he may appear in that subject of Part II at a supplementary: examination . 
if held by the University as soon as practicable after the publication of results of the ` 


Part II examination at which he was unsuccessful or at the next Annual Part II Exa- 
mination but not at both.” 


B 


i First Pare of Section 15 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read as 
follows :— 

“Where a candidate presents himself at Part I/Part II Examination ather than 
the regular one, as provided in Sections 7, 9, 10, 12, 13 and third para of Section 14, 
he may or may not read in the 2nd year/3rd year Degree class of an affiliated college, 
but? — 


c 


A new section be numbered as Section 15A and be inserted after section 15 :— 
“15A. Where a candidate presents himself at the Supplementary examination 
as provided in the Ist para of Section 14, he shall not be required to read in a college 
or pass the test examination held by a college affiliated to the University but he will 
have to pay the prescribed fee and produce certificate of good conduct and diligent 
study as required by the Regulations provided however that if such a candidate offers 
a subject for which a practical courses of training is necessary under the regulations 
he shall have to produce a certificate from the Principal of an affiliated college or from 
some other authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken a fresh 
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course of practical training in his laboartory during the intervening period preceding 
the examination at which he presents himself”. 


D 


ZA First para of Section 37 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read as 
ollows :— 

“If a candidate appears in all the requisite subjects of Part II Examination and 
fails only in one subject other than the subject in which he has taken up Honours or 
having passed in other subjects fails to appear in one subject other than the subject in 
which he has taken up Honours, he may appear in that subject of Part IZ at a Supple- 
mentary Examination if held by the University, as soon as practicable after the publica- 
tion of results of Part II Examination at which he was unsuccessful or at the next Annual - 
Part II Examination, but not at both and such a candidate must comply with the require- 
ments as laid down in Section 15A. 


E 


First Para of Section 39 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read 
as follows : , 

“Where a candidate is permitted under any of the above sections excepting Ist _ 
para of section 37 to appear again in tho compulsory and/or subsidiary subject (s) in 
the Part I/Part II Examination, he may or may not read in the 2nd year/3rd year 
Degreo class of any College but he will have to fulfil the conditions prescribed in Sub- 
sections (2), (iż) and (iii) section 15”. 


CHAPTER XXXVI-CC-3 YEAR B.Sc. EXAMINATION 
A 


First Para of Section 14 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read as follows :— 

“If a candidate appears in all the requisite subjects of Part II Examinations and 
fails in one subject only or having passed the other subjects fails to appear in one sub- 
ject only, or having appeared under Section 10 passes the Part I subject and fails only 
in one subject of Part II he may appear in that subject of Part II at a Supplementary 
Examination, if held by the University assoon as practicable after the publication of 
results of the examination at which he was unsuccessful or at the next annual Part 
II Examination but not at both.” 

B 


First para of Section 15 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read as follows :— 

“Where a candidate presonts himself at the Part I/Part II examination other 
than the regular one, as provided in Sections 7,9,10,12,13 and third para of Section 
14, he may or may not read in the 2nd year/3rd year degree class of an affiliated college, 
DUO ce EEE Vediee dean nae ewes n 


c 


A new section be numbered as section 15A and be inserted after section 15. 

“IŠA. Whero a candidate presents himself at the Supplementary examination 
as provided in the Ist para of section 14 he shall not be required to read in a college 
to pass the test examination held by a college affiliated to the University but he will 
have to pay the prescribed fee and produce certificate of good conduct and deligent 
study as required by the Regulations provided however that if such a candidate offers 
a subject for which a practical course of training is necessary under the Regulations 
he shall have to produce a certificate from the Principal of an affiliated college or from 
some other authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken a fresh 
course of practical training in his laboratory during the intervening period preceding 
the examination at which he presents himself”. 


D 


First para of section 37 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read as follows :— 
“If a candidate appears in all the requisite subjects of Part IL Examination and 
fails only in one subject other than the subject in which he has taken up Honours ov 
having passed in other subjects fails to appear in one subject other than the subject 
in which he has taken up Honours, he may appear in that subject of Part II at a Snpple- 
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mentary’ Examination if held by the University as soon as practicable after the publi- 
cation of results of Part II examination at which he was unsuccessful or at the next 
annual Part IT examination, but not at both and such a candidate must comply with 
the requirements as laid down in Section 15A. ; 


E 
First para of Section 39 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read as follows :— 
“Where a candidate is permitted under any of tho above sections excepting 
ist para of section 37 to appear again in the elective subjects in Part I/Part II Exami- 
nation he may or may not read in the 2nd year /3rd year Degree class of any college 


` but he will have to fulfil the conditions prescribed in sub-sections (4), (it) end (iit) of 
Section 15,” - i 


CHAPTER XXXIV-C-3 YEAR B.Com. EXAMINATION 
A ” 


First Para of section 14 of the Revised Rtgulations be changed to read as follows :— 

“If a cantidate appears in all the requisite groups of subjects of Part II examina- 
tion and fails in onë group of subjects only, or having passed the other group of subjects 
fails to appear in one group of subjects only, or havmg appear under Section 10 passes 
the Part I group of subjects end fails only in one group of subjects of Part IT examina- 
tion he may appear in that group of subjects of Part II at a Supplementary exami- 
nation, if held by the University as soon as practicable after the publication of results 
of the Part IT examination at which he was unsucceesful or at the next annual Part 
TI examination, butnot at both”. 


B 


First para of Section 15 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read as follows :—~ 
“Where a candidate presents himself at Part I/Part II examination other than 
the regular one, as provided in sections 7,9,10,12,13 and third para of section 14, he 
may or may not read in the 2nd year/8rd year degree class of an affiliated college, but ..”’. 


c 


A new section be numbered as Section 15A and be inserted after Section 15. 

“15A. Where a candidate presents himself at the Supplementary examina- 
tion as provided in the Ist para of Section 14, he shall notbe required toread in a 
college or pass the test examination held by a college affiliated to the University but 
he will have to pay the prescribed fee and produce certificates of good conduct and 
deligent study as required by the Regulations.” 


D 


First para of Section 36 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read as follows :— 

“If a candidate appears in all the groups of subjects in the Part II Examina- 
tion and fails only in the Pass group (Group IV) of subjects, he may appear in that 
group of subjects of Part II Examination at a Supplementary Examination, if held 
by tho University, as soon as practicable after the publication of results of the exa- 
mination at which he was unsuccessfull at the next annual Part II Examination and 
such a candidate must comply with the requirements as laid down in Section 15A.” 


First para of Section 38 of the Revised Regulations be changed to read as follows :-— 

“Where a candidate is permitted under any oftheabove sections excepting 
ist para of section 36 to appear again in the Pass groups of subjects in the Part I/Part 
TI examination he may or may not read in the 2nd year/3rd year degree class of any 
college but he will have to fulfil the conditions preseribed in sub-sections (2), (ti) and 
(iii) of see. 15.” ` 


Senate House, 
Caleutta. Deputy Registrar & Actg. Secretary to the Under-graduate Councils 
The 24th March, 1969 s : a 
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It is notified for general information that the following changes in Sections 1 & 5 
of Chapter XXXVI-CD of the Regulations relating to the Condensed B.V. Se & A.H. 
Course have been accepted by the Academic Council on the 27th February, 1969. 

These changes will have immediate effect. . : 

“That the first sentence beginning with the words ‘the students who after’ and 
ending with the words ‘B.V.Sc. & A.H. Course’ be replaced by the following :— 

Any person who holds the Diploma of Veterinary Science of the Bengal Veteri- 
nary College or passed the 3-year G.V.Sc. examination may be admitted to the one 
year Condensed B.V.Sc & A.H. Course provided he has passed at least the Matricula- 
tion examination or an examination equivalent thereto and has rendered not less than 
10 years’ service in a Veterinary Organisation or was engaged in Veterinary profession 
for the said period.” 

“That the last sentence in Section I, beginning with the words ‘In case of failure’ 
and ending with the words ‘appearing at the same’ and the second paragraph of Section 
5 (Final.B.V.Se. & A.H. Exam.) be deleted ; and that the following new paragraphs 
be added to both sections I and 5 of the Second and Final B.V.8c. & A.H. Regulation 
respectively :— 

The examination shall be held once in every year and shall commence on such 
time as the Syndicate shall determine. 

A candidate who after completion of the prescribed Course appears at 
the examination but fails to pass in a subject or subjects or fails to present himself 
for the examination in a subject or subjects may be admitted to a Supplementary 
Examination, in the subject or subjects in: which he has failed or failed to present him- 
self, to be held ordinarily after six weeks from the publication or results of the first 
examination on payment of the prescribed fee along with the application form. 

If the candidate obtain pass marks in the subject or subjects at the Supplementary 
Examination, he shall be declared to have passed the examination as a whole. 

If such a candidate fails to pass in the subject or subjects at the Supplementary 
Examination, or fails to appear at the examination, in the subject or subjects concerned 
he may appear in the subject or subjects at the next annual examination provided 
that the examination shall be completed within four chances including the supplemen- 
tary ones, to be counted from the date when the examination becomes due for the 

ret timo. 

After the prescribed chances, as mentioned above, a candidate will be required 
to prosecute a further course of study in all the subjects for six months.” 

“That section 9 under the heading General be rewritten as follows : 

I. Names of candidates who pass the examinations under the foregoing rules, 
will be published in a separate list without any distinction or class and such candidates 
will not be entitled to any prize, medal or scholarship on the result of such exa- 
minations. i 

In order to pass an examination a candidate must secure : f 

(a) Not less than 40% of the fullmarks allotted to the written and oral examina- 
tion (taken together) in each subject ; (b) Not less than 50% of the full marks allotted 
to the practical examination or practical and clinical examinatiioon each subject ; 

(c) Not less than 50% of the full marks in the aggregate.” 


Senate HOUSE, Dy. Registrar & Actg. Secretary 
Calcutta, : to the Under graduate Council. 
The 18th March, 1969. 


Norirrcation No. CSR/3/69 


It is notified for general information that the following Regulations for the Diplome 
Course in Dermatology and Venereology (D.D.V.) as set out in the accompanying 
pamphlet have been accepted by the Academic Council on the 18th May, 1968 and 
approved by the Senate on the 8th June, 1968. 


This will take immediate effect. 


DIPLOMA IN DERMATOLOGY AND VENEREOLOGY 
(D.D.V.) 
Chapter XLIX-K 


1. An Examination for a Diploma in Dermatology & Venereology shell be held 
annually in Calcutta and shall commence at such time as the Syndicate shall determine. 
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2. Any Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery of this University or of any other: 
recognised University may be admitted to this course on production of certificates of ' 
haying, subsequent to passing M.B.B.S. Examination. : 

(i) - Completed two years’ continuous practice of the medical profession. 5 

Or ' 

(it} Worked as a House Officer for at least six months in the Department of |. 

Dermatology/Venereology in a Hospital recognised by the University. 
Or 


(iii) Worked as House Officer for one year in a hospital recognised by the 
University. 


3. In order to be eligible for admission to the examination a candidate must |: 
attend a course of studies and hospital practice for a period of one year in a recognised | 
Institution or Institutions in the subjects as defined below :-~ . 


(i) Anatomy (including Embryology) of Skin & Genito Urinary System. . 

(ii) Physiology (including Bio-Chemistry) of Skin & Genito Urinary System. 

(iii) Pathology of skin diseases and’ V.D. 

(iv) Bacteriology, Parasitology and Mycology of skin affections and V.D. 

(v) Clinical aspects of Dermatology including Leprosy & Venereal Diseases. 

(vi) Pharmacology and Therapeutics including Physiotherapy in skin diseases _ 
and V.D 

(vii) General and Social aspects of Dermatology and Venereology and Leprology. “- 


4, Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send his application . 
to the Registrar through the Head of the Institution coiicerned, with a certificate in « 
the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 100/- at least one month before, 
the date fixed for examination. 

5. . A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination ‘shall 
not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted to one .or 
more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on each occasion on 
production of a certificate from the authorities concerned of having attended a further 
course of instruction for at least one month. 


6. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects :— 


(a) Añatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology & Therapeutics .: One Paper 
(b) Pathology and Bacteriology & Serology One Paper 
(c) Clinical Dermatology including Symptomatology Differential | One Paper 
diagnosis, Management and Aftercare. : : 
(d) Clinical Venereology & Leprosy .. One Paper, ' 


The examination shall be written, oral and practical. (a) The Practical Examina» -» , 
tion shall include a clinical test on Dermatological disorders including Leprosy and `; 
Venereal Diseases. Hach Written paper shall be of three hours and shall carry 100.: 
se per paper (b) 100 marks shall be set for the Practical examination dnd 50 marks - 

or oral. 


Minimum marks required for passing shall be as follows :=— 








Subject: Written Written Oral Written Clinical Clinical Total Total 
full marks pass Full and and and Full Aggre- > 
marks marks Oral practical Practical marks gato 





Pass full Pass Pass 
merks marks marks marks 

(a) Anatomy, 100 40 va i aie Are | 

Physiology, | 

Pharmacology & 

Therapeutics. 
(b) Pathology & ‘ 100 40 50 80 

Bacteriology 


(c) Clinical Dermatology } 150. 60. 50 Ws 100 € 50| 550 275 z 
(d) Clinical Venereo- | j t 


logy and Leprosy. 

7. The limits of the subjects and the detailed syllabus shall be as defined below, 
which may be altered from time to time by the Academic Council on the recommenda. 
tion of the Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Medicine, 
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(a) Elementary Anatomy, Embryology, Histology, Cytology and Physiology of 
the skin and its appendages, muco-cutaneous surfaces and contigunous 
mucous membrances and Genita Urinary tract. 
(6) Pharmacological action of the drugs and therapeutic effects of medicines 
used in Dermatology, Venereology and Leprosy as well as Elective X’Ray Therapy. 
(c) Pathology, Bacteriology, Haematology, Serology, Parasitology and Mycology 
in relation to diseases of the skin and veneral diseases. 
(d) Common diseases of the skin, its appendages, common veneral diseases 
and diseases of muco-cutaneous surfaces and contiguous mucous mem- 
rances. ' : 
(e) Tropical Dermatology including Deficiency Dermatoses and Leprosy, Yaws, 
Naga Sore, Tropical Ulcer and Dermal Leishmoriasis etc. ' 
(f) Diseases of the skin veneral diseases and leprosy as a Social Problem. 
Emphasis will be laid more on principles than on details. 
(g) Treatments—of Skin and Venereal Diseases. 


~ (k) Venereal Diseases— (1) Syphilis and other forms of Treponomatosis 
' . (2) Gonorrhoea and Non-specific urethritis 
(3) Chancroid 
(4) Lympho-gramloma Venereum, Granuloma Venereum 
and other diseases of doubtful venereal origin. 
(i) Problem ‘of marriage, Sterility in Venereal diseases. 
(J) Control of Venereal diseases and Leprosy. 


Senate Hovsz, CALCUTTA, Deputy Registrar and Acting 
The 20th March, 1969, s Secretary to the Undergraduate 
wo, 2 Council, 


n Noriricatron No. CSR/4/69 
i 
It is notified for general information that the following changes in the First para 
of Section 6 of Chapters XXXI A and XXXIC of the Regulations relating to Pre- 
University Examination in Arts and Science respectively were accepted by the Academic 
Council on the 27th February, 1949 
© These changes will take immediate effect. 


“If a candidate is unsuccessful-at the examination on account of failure to secure 
pass marks in one subject only but obtains forty percent of marks in aggregate in other 
subjects he may appear in that subject alone in which he has failed, on payment of a 
fee of Rs. 10/-, at a Compartmental Examination, if held by the University as soon 
as practicable. after the publication of result of the examination at which he was un- 
successful: or at the next Annual Examination, but not at both.” 


SENATE HOUSE, CALOUTTA, Deputy Registrar & Acting Secretary. 
The 26th March, 1969, to the Council of U.G. Studies, 


Norrrication No. C/8684/197/Affl. 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Vivekananda Mission 
Mahavidyalaya has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Logic, History, Civics, Commercial 
Geography, Elements of Commercial Arithmetic & Book Keeping to the P.U. Arts 
standard and in English, Bengali, History, Political Science, Sanskrit and Philosophy 
to the B.A. Pass standard with effect from commencement of the session 1968-69, że. 
with permission to present candidates in the above-mentioned subjects at the Pre- 
University Examination in 1969, B.A. Part I Examination in 1970 and B.A. Part II 
Examination in 1971 and not earlier. Fes. 


a 


Senate HOUSE, Cancurra, ea 


The Tth January, 1969. a Inspector of Colleges, 
27-—2172P—IT f 
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1. Ramarakshi Gold Medals 


Subjects for 1969-—(¢)  Prakrit varieties in the Mrihhakatika. 
(i) Philosophical Concepts in the Nisadhacarita. 


Subjects for 1970—(7)  Asvaghosa as a poet, T 
(it) Sankhya Theory as a Causation (Satkaryavada). 


2. Anandaram Barua Gold Medal 


Subject for 1969—() Judiciary in Ancient India. 
Subject for 1970—(iz). Law Pledge in Ancient India. 


3. Mrinalini Gold ‘Medal 
Subject for 1969 and 1970—Sculpture of the Pala School. 


NOTIFICATION No. CSR/9/69 . 


It is hereby notified for general information that the following changes in the . 
explanation under Regulation 23(1) relating to the minimum qualification for appoint-: 
ment of teachers in Commerce for under-graduate courses have been accepted by the 
Academic Council on the 17th April, 1969. eee 

The words ‘“‘class I B.Com.” occurring in line 3 of the explanation appended under « 
the above Regulations be replaced by the words “Class IZ B.Com.” 4 


Senare HOUSE, CALCUTTA, e 
The 13th May, 1969 (Actg.) Secretary to the Council : 
of Undergraduate Studies, 


Notification No. CSR/22/69 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Academic Council at its i 
meeting held on 22nd Auguat, 1969, decided that the M.Com. Examination in the old ` 
course will be conducted along with-the examination in the new course in 1969 and | 
1970. i ; 


SENATE HOUSE, CALOUTTA, Deputy Registrar 
The 26th August, 1969 


Notification No. CSR/21/69 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Regulation 21 . 
(Chapter IV, Part III) of the Calcutts University First Regulations, 1966, relating to 
minimum qualification for appointment as teachers in Arts and Science, have been. ; 
accepted by the Academic Council on the 22nd August, 1969. : 

The following paragraphs be inserted at the end of the Regulation 21(1) not with- 
standing anything contained herein before :— ‘ : 

(î) Teachers including tutors and demonstrators who passed the M.A. or M.Sc. 
Examination in Class III without-Honours at the degree stage and have been working 
as such from before the 18th September, 1968 are eligible for Lectureship in the Pass 
Course provided they have put in at least 7 years’ approved service in an affiliated 
college. 

Sn .B.—Approved here means ‘approved by the University’). 


(it) Teachers including tutors and demonstrators who passed the M.A. or M.Sc, 
Examinations in Class II. without Honours at the degree stage and have been working 
as such from before the 18th September, 1968 are eligible for Lectureship in the Pass 
Course provided they have put in at least 5 years approved service in an affiliated college. 


(tit) Teachers who passed M.A. or M.Sc. Examinations in Class IT without Honours 
at the degree stage and have been teaching in Honours Classes for at leat 5 years or at 
the Pass Degree Classes for at least 7 years before the 18th September, 1968 or with & 
research degree as may be approved by the University to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ing Body in an affiliated college in West Bengal are eligible to teach in the Honours 
Classes with the permission of theUniversity. 

These changes will come into effect immediately. 


> 


Senate Housz, CALCUTTA, (Actg.) Secretary. to the Council 
The 28th August, 1969 : for Undergraduate Studies 
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Notification No. CSR/24/69, dated the 18th September, 1969 


In continuation of this office Notification No. CSR/21/69, dated the 28th August, 
1969, it is notified for general information that there has been an unfortunate omission 
of the word ‘from’ in the fourth line of section (412) after the words ‘at least 7 years’ and 
before ‘before 18th September, 1968.’ 

The line, as corrected, would now read as follows :— 

Ponce ‘for at least 7 years from before 18th September, 1968 n 


tssre’ 


(N.B.—Approved here means ‘approved by the University’). 


Notification No. CSR/25/69, dated the 23rd September, 1969 


It is notified for general information that clause (2) of the Regulations relating 
to M.Se.(Ag.) Examination under Chapter XXXVII-AA (as notified under CSR/5/68, 
dated. the 2nd February, 1968) has beon changed to read as follows :— 

“In order to pass the M.Sc.(Ag.) Parts I and IT.Examinations a candidate must 
obtain a minimum.of 33% marks in the aggregate of all the theoretical papers and 40% 
marks in the aggregate of the practical papers, thesis and viva voce examination. If 
in any theoretical paper a candidate obtains less than 25% marks, these marks will 
not be included in the aggregate. At the practical examination the candidate must 
produce note books of their laboratory and field work which mustvbe duly certified 
by the Professor and shall be taken into account in estimating their qualifications.” 

` This change will be deemed to have come into effect from the M.Sc. (Ag.) Part I 
Examination of 1968. 7 i 


Notification No. CSR/26/69, dated the 4th October, 1969 


In supersession of this office Notification No. CSR/18/69, dated the 25th July, 
1969 it is notified for general information that the following distribution of marks in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture for the Part I and Part II M.A. Examinations 
has been approved by the Academic Council on the 5th June, 1969. 


Part I 


(i) General Paper I General History of Vedic and Epic India together 100 marks 
with Prehistoric and Proto-historic Cultures. 
(ii) General Paper II Political History from C.550 B.C. to C.600 A.B. 100 marks 
(sit) Group Paper V (Any one of the following groups) : 
(a) Group I-A (Archaeology A—Epigraphy and Paleeography 100 marks 
from the 3rd Century B.C. to the 3rd Century 
AD.) l 
(b) Group I-B (Archaeology B-Sculpture and Painting) +» 100 marks 
(c) Group IT (Social and Constitutional History)—Social life 100 marks 
” including Manners, Customs and .Ceremonies). 
(d) Group III (Religious-History)—Vedie Religion -» 100 marks 
(e) Group V (Anthropology—Physical Anthropology including 100 marks 
f tho Origin and Antiquity of Man) 


, Part II j 
(4) General Paper III Political History. from C.600 A.D. to the Muslim 100 marks 
Conquest. 
(ii) General Paper IV Historical Geography of Ancient India +» 100 marks 


(ĉii) Group Paper VI Any ono of the corresponding groups: 
(a) Group I-A (Archaeology A)—Epigraphy and Palaeography 100 marks 
: from the 4th to the 12th Century A.D.). 
(6) Group I-B (Archaeology B)—Iconography a are .. 100 marks 
(c) Group IT (Social and Constitutional History)—Economic 100 marks 


a Life. 
(d) Group IIE (Religious History)—Epic and Puranic Religion 100 marks 
(e) Group. V (Anthropology—Social Anthropology) +. 100 marks 


(iv) Group Paper VII (Any one of the corresponding group): 
(a) Group I-A (Archaeology--A)—-Early Indigenous and Foreign 100 marks 
: Coins. 
- (6) Group I-B (Archaeology B)—-Comparative History of Art 100 marks 
(c) Group IT (Social and Constitutional History)—Administra- 100 marks 
= tion. | 
(d) Group IH (Religious History)—Buddhism e .. 100 marks 
(e) Group V (Anthropology—Pre-historic Archaeology and 100 marks 
Technology). 
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(v) Group Paper VII (Any one of the corresponding group): 
(a) Group I-A (Archaeology A—Coins of the Guptas and other 100 marks 


Dynasties). 
(6) Group I-B (Archaeology B)—Ancient Architecture .. 100-marks 
(ec) Group IT (Social and Constitutional History)—Ethnology 100 marks, 
in India. 


(d) Group IIT (Religious History)—Jainism if 300 marks 
(e) Group V (Anthropology)—Indian Ethnography with Special w marke: 
reference to Bengal and Assam). 
This change would come into effect from the Part I Examination of 1970. ~- 


Notification No.’ CSR/27/69, dated the 15th October, 1969, po 


: Ibi is notified for general information that the Academic Council ‘on ‘the 18th Septem.” 
ber, 1969 has accepted the following :— - 

(1) As notified previously, the M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations i in “Pure MatiSmatics . 
will be held in two-parts (Part I at the end of the firstyygar and, Part- -IT at the’end of 
the second-year) from the examination of 1969. But éiudents, who will not be able to 
sit for the Part I Examination in 1969, will be given the option of appearing è at both 
the parts in 1970. 

, (2) Candidates for the M.Sc. Examination in Geology i in 1970 will be: pormitied to 
work for and submit a thesis at the examination. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained anywhere ‘in the Regulations, students 
passing B.A. or B.Se. Examinations with Psychology . Mathematies and i 

- shall be admitted to the session 1969-70, 


‘ 


